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TO 



A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, kc 



Dublin, Jan. 9, 1719-20. 
Sir, 

j^lLTHOUGH it was against my knowledge or ad- 
vice that 70U entered into holy orders, under the pre- 
sent dispositions of mankind toward the diurch, yet since 
it is now supposed too late to recede, (at least according 
to the general {practice and opinion) I cannot foibear of- 
fering my thoughts to you upon this new condition of 
life you are engaged in. 

I could heartily wish, that the circumstances of your 
fcnrtune had enabled you to have continued some years 
longer in the university, at least till you were ten years 
standing; to have laid in a competent stock of human 
learning, and some knowledge in divinity, before you 
attempted to s^pear in the world : for I cannot but la- 
ment the common course which at least nine in ten of 
those, who enter into the ministry, are obliged to run. 
When they have taken a degree, and are consequently 
grown a burden to their fiiends who now think them- 
selves fully discharged, they get into orders as soon as 
they can, (upon which I shall make no remarks) first 
solicit a readership, and if they be very fortunate, ar- 
rive in time to a curacy here in town, or else are sent 
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to be assistants in the country, where they probably cou^ 
tinue several years (many of them their whole lives) 
with thirty or forty pounds a year for their support : till 
some bishop, who happens to be not overstocked with 
relations, or attached to favoui'ites, or is content to sup- 
ply his diocese without colonies from England, bestows 
upon them some inconsiderable benefice, when it b odds 
they are already encumbered with a numerousfamily, 
I should be glad to know, what intervals of life such per- 
sons can possibly set apart for the improvement of their 
minds; or which way they could be furnished with 
books, the library they brought with them from their 
college, being usually not the most uunlerous, or judi- 
ciously chosen. If such gentlemen arrive to be great 
scholai-s, it must, I think, be either by means supema- 
tiwal, or by a method altogether out of any road yet 
known to the learned. But I conceive the fact directly 
otherwise, and that many of them lose the greatest part 
of tfie small pittance they receive at the university. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to pursue the 
beaten tract, and are already desirous to be seen in a pal- 
pit : only I hope you will think it proper to pass your 
(juarantiiie among some of the desolate churches five 
miles round this town, where you may at least learo 
to read and to speak, before you venture to expose your 
parts in a city congregation : not that these are better 
judges, but because, if a man must needs expose his fol- 
ly, it is more safe and discreet to do so before few wit- 
nesses, and in a scattered neighbourhood. And you will 
do well if you can prevail upon some intimate and ju- 
dicious friend to be your constant hearer, and allow him 
with the utmost freedom to give you notice of whatever 
he should find amiss, either in your voice or gesture ; 
for want of which early warning, many clergymen con- 
tinue defective, and sometimes ridiculous, to the end of 
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tkdr lives. Neither is it rare to observe amon^ exceJ- 
leDt and learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, 
or an unhappy tone of voice, irhich they never have 
been able ta shake off. j 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had applied / 
yourself a little more to the study of the English lan-| 
guage, than I fear you have done ; the neglect « hereof] 
is one of the most general defects among the scliolars ofi 
this kingdom, who seem not to have the least conception 
of a style, but run on in a flat kind of phraseology, oftea 
mingled with barbarous terms and expressions, peculiar 
to the nation: neither do I perceive that any person 
either finds or acknowledges his wants upon this head, 
or in the least desires to have them supplied. ( Proper 
words, in proper places, make the true definition of a 
styleT^ But this would require too ample a disquisition 
to be DOW dwelt on: however, I shall venture to name 
one or two faults, which are easy to be remedied,* with 
a very small portion of abilities. 

The first, is the frequent use of obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words, and by the better 
sort of vulgar, fine language ; than which I do not know 
a more universal, inexcusable, and unnecessary mistake, 
among the clergy of all distinctions, but especially the 
younger practitioners. I have been curious enough to 
take a list of , several hundred words in a sermon of a new 
beginner, which not one of his hearers among a hundred 
could possibly understand ; neither can I easily call to 
mind any clergy man of ray own acquaintance who is whol- 
ly exempt from this error, although many of them agree 

* It should be — * which are easily to be remedied ;* that is, remedied 
ifith ease. The absurdity of using the adjective instead of tlie adverb, 
will be manifest only by transposing the words thus— wliich are to be 
remedied eoiy— instead of easily. This is a fiaiult frequently commits 
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with me in Ihe dislike of the thing. But I am apt to 
put myself iu the place of the vulgar, and think manjr 
words difficult or obscure, which the preacher will not 
allow to be so, because those words are obvious to 
scholars. I believe the method observed by the famous 
Lord Falkland,* in some of his writings, would not be an 
ill one for young divines : I was assured by an old per- 
son of quality, who knew him well, that when he doubt- 
ed whether a word was perfectly intelligible or not, he 
used to consult one of his lady's chambermaids, (not the 
waitingwoman, because it was possible she might be con- 
versant in romances) and by her judgment was guided 
whether to receive or reject it. And if that great per- 
son thought such a caution necessary in treatises offered 
to the learned world, it will be sure at least as proper in 
sermons, where the meanest hearer is supposed to be con- 
cerned, and where very often a lady's chambermaid may 
be allowed to equal half the congregation, both as to 
quality and understanding. But I know not how it 
comes to pass, that professors in most arts and sciences 
are generally the worst qualified to explain their mean- 
ings to those who are not of their tribe : a common far- 
mer shall make you understand in three words, that his 
foot is out of joint, or his collar-bone broken ; wliereio 
a surgeon, after a hundred terms of art, if you are not a 
scholar, shall leave you to seek. It is frequenly the 
same case in law, pbyidc, and even many of the meaner 
arts. 

* Lucius C&iy, Viscount Falkland, was author d ** A discourse of 
the lo&Uibility of tlie Church of Rome," which is the most conside- 
rable of his works ; and is written in an easy and familiar style, with- 
out the least affiictation of learning. This amiable peer died Sept 20, 
1643, aged about 33. His character is admirably drawn by Lord Cla- 
rendon. Dr. Swift (according to Mr. Faulkner) punned a like method 
of reading his woi^s to the unkamtd. Something dmilar is reported 
ofMolicrc. N. 
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And upon thn accoant it is, that among hard wcMrdi^ 
I number fikewiee thoee, which are peculiar to diyir 
nitf as it 18 a sdence, because I have observed eereral 
deigjmett, otherwiBe little food of obscure terms, yet in 
their sermons very liberal of those which thej find in 
ecclesiastical writen, as if it were our du^ to understand 
them; which I am sure it is not And I defy the great- 
est divine to produce any law either of God or man, 
which obliges me to comprehend the meaning of omnis- 
cience, omuipreseoce, ubiquity, attribute, beatific vision, 
with a thousand others so firequent in pulpits, any more 
than that of eccentric, idiosyncracj, entity, and the 
like. I believe I may venture to insist iarther, that 
many tenns used in holy writ, particularly by St Paul, 
might with more discretion be changed into plainer 
Bpeedi, except when they are introduced as part of a 
quotation. 

I am the more earnest in this matter, because it is a 
general complaint, and the justest in the world. For a 
divine has nothing to say to the wisest congregation of 
ai^ parish in thb kingdom, which he may not express 
in a manner to be understood by the meanest among 
them.^And this assertion must be true, or else God re- 
quires from us more than we are able to perfonnTI How- 
ever, not to contend whether a logician might possibly 
put a case that would serve for an exception, I will ap- 
peal to any man of letters, whether at least nineteen in 
twenty of those perplexing words, might not be changed 
into easy ones, such as naturally fiirst occiu* to ordinary 
men, and probably <fid so at first to those very gentle- 
men, who are so fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines, from the pulpits, 
on account of our ignorance in things sacred, and per- 
haps with justice eooii^h : however, it is not very rea- 
sonable for th£m. to expect^ that common men should un- 
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derstand espres&ioDs, which are never made use of in 
commoD life. No gentlemaD thinks it safe or pnident to 
send a servant vith a message, without repeating it more 
than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer : yet, after all this 
care, it is frequent for servants to mistake, and some- 
times occasion misunderstandings among friends. Al- 
though the common domestics in some gentlemen's fa- 
milies have more opportunities of improving their minds 
than the ordinary sort of tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen, who are taxed with this 
learned defect, to quote Dr. Tillotson, and other famous 
divines, in their defence, without considering the differ- 
ence between elaborate discourses upon important occa- 
sions, delivered to princes or parliaments, written with a 
view of being made public, and a plain sermon intended 
for the middle or lower size of people. Neither do they 
seem to remember the many alterations, additions, and 
expungings made by great authors in those treatises^ 
which they prepare for the public. Besides, that ex- 
cellent prelate abovcmentioned, was known to preach 
after a much more popular manner in the city congrega- 
tions : and if in those parts of his works he be any where 
too obscure for the understandings of many, who may be 
8upi)osed to have been his hearers, it ought to be num^ 
bered among his omissions. 

The fear of being thought pedants, has b6en of perni- 
cious consequence to young divines. This has wholly 
taken many of thrm off from their severer studies in the 
university; "which they have exchanged for plays, poems, 
and pamphlets, in order to qualify them for tea-tables and 
coflee-hoiises. This they usually call " polite conver- 
sation, knowing the world, and reading men instead of 
books.'' These accomplishments, when applied to the 
pillpiti appear by a quaint, terse, florid style, rounded 
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into periods and cadences, commonlj without either pro- 
prietj or meaniog. I have listened irich my utmost at- 
tention for half an hour to an orator of this species, with- 
out being able to understand, much leas to cany away, 
one single sentence out of a whole sermon. Others, to 
show that their studies have not been confined to scien- 
ces, or ancient authors, will talk in the stjle of a gaming 
ordinary, and White Friars,* when I suppose the hearers 
can be little edified by the terms of ^ palming, shuffling, 
biting, bamboozling" and the like, if they have not 
been sometimes conversant among pickpockets and 
sharpers. And truly, as they say a man is known by 
his company, so it should seem that a man's company 
may be known by his manner of expressing himself, 
either in public assemblies, or private conversation. 

* The rtjrle of White Friars was that of sharpen, bullies, and other 
giti^es from the law. This precinct in 1609, obtained from King 
James a charter of exemption from parish, ward, and city offices, ex- 
cept ia the militia. Being possessed thereof, the inhabitants claimed 
afterward a power and right to protect the persons of debtors, where 
by the place became filled with lawless refugees of all sortf, who 
grew to sach a height of wickedness and impudence, that it waslbimd 
necenary to suitress and bring them to justice. Accordingly, by 
Stat. 8 and 9 WilL III. 1G83, ** for preventing abuses in prisons and 
pretoided privil^ed place*,** White Friars, amongst other places « 
was clearedof a nest of broken and de^rate men, who had sheltered 
themselves there from justice, to the di^ibonour of government, and to 
the great prejudice erf* the community. In a set of cries, publidicd by 
Tempests, the Squire of Alsatia is represented in a hat and feather, 
and laced neckcloth, sword, cane, &c. The print, probably done 
from the life, means one of the gamesters of White Friars, which was 
notcH-ious for these pests of society, who were generally dressed to 
the extremity of the mode. Their phraseology abounded with such 
words as are scmietimes introduced by pretenders to politeness uid 
^ dunus oi figure,** whom Swift reckons among the principal cor- 
raptov of our language. The reader may see much of this jargon, 
which indeed requires a glossary to understand it, in ShadwelVs 
'♦Squire of Alsatia." N. 

A 2 
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It would be endlew to run over the several defects of 
style among us : I shall th^efore say uothiog of the 
meau and paltry (which are usually attended by^thc 
fustian) much less of the slovenly or indecent. Two 
things I will just warn you against: the first is, the fre- 
quency of flat unnecessary epithets ; and the other is, the 
folly of using old threadbare phrases, which will often 
make you go out of your way to find and apply them, 
are nauseous to rational hearers, and will seldom express 
your meaning, as well as your own natural words. 

Although, as I have ahready observed, our Eiiglish 
tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to the 
want of understanding. When a man's thoughts are 
clear, the properest words will generally offer themselves 
fij:st, and his own judgment will direct him In what order 
to place them, so as they may be best understood. 
Where men err against this method, it is usually on pur- 
pose, and to show their knowledge of the world. In 
short, that simplicity, williout which no human perfoi*ni- 
ance can arrive to any great perfection, is no where 
more eminently useful than in this. 

I have been considering that part of oratory, which 
relates to the moving of the passions ; this I observe is 
in esteem and practice among some church divines, as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers of the fana> 
tic or enthusiastic strain. I will here deliver to you 
(perhaps with more freedom ilian prudence) my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader (or as 
the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in a popular state, 
yet seem to differ in thchr practice upon this branch of 
their art : the former, wno had to deal with a people of 
much more politeness, learning, and wit, laid the great- 
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€at wdglit ai Im onUxry upon the strength of his aiga* 
ments, offered to their uoderBtaodhig and reason : where- 
as, TuUj considered the difpositioos of a sincere, more 
ignorant, and less mercurial oation, by dwelling almost 
entirely on the pathetic part. 

But the principal thing to be remembered is, that the 
constant design of both these <Hrators, in all their speeches, 
mtt, to drive some one particular point ; either the con- 
demnation or acquittsJ of an accused parson, a persua- 
sive to war, the enforcing of a law, and the like : which 
was determined upon the spot, according as the orators 
on either side prevailed. And here it was often found 
of absolnte necessity to inflame or cool the passioDs at 
the audience ; eq)ecial]7 at Rome, where Tully spoke, 
and with whose writings young divines (I mean those 
among them who read old authors) are more conver sa nt 
than with those of Demosthenes ; who by many degrees 
ezceDed the other, at least as an oratw. But I do not 
see how this talent of moving the passions can be of any 
great use toward directing christian men in the conduct 
c^ their lives ; at least in these northern cHmates, whoe 
I am confident the strongest eloquence of that kind wiD 
leave few impressiooB upon any of our spirits deep 
enough to last till the next morning, or rather, to the. 
aext meal. 

But what has cMefiy put me out of conceit widi thi9 
movii^ manner of preachmg, is the firecpient disappoint- 
ment it meets with. I know a gentleman who made it 
a rule in reading, to skip over all sentences where he 
spied a note of admiration at the end. I believe those 
preachers who abound in epipkmiemas^ if they lod^ 
about them, would find one part of their coi^r^gatioo 

•l»yWiiwMha<gareiiiihetoiie, iigid4nB( a iCBteatiQilt UhS 
efexdunatioo. 11. 

▲ 3 
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out of countenaoce, and the other asleep ; except per- 
haps an old female beggar or two in the aisles, ivho (if 
thej be sincere) may probably groan at the sound. 

Not is it a wonder, that this expedient should so often 
miscarry, which requires so much art and genius to arrive 
at any perfection in it ; as eveiy man will find much 
sooner than learn, by consulting Cicero himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this faculty (if 
you ever be so unfortunate as to think you have it) as^ 
seldom, and with as much caution as you can, else I may 
probably have occasion to say of you, as a great person 
said of another upon this very subject. A lady asked 
him, coming out of church, whether it were not a very 
moving discourse ? " Yes," says he, " I was extremeljr 
sorry, for the man is my friend." 

If in company you offer something for a jest, and no- 
body seconds you in your own laughter, or seems to re- 
lish what you said, you may condemn their taste, if you 
please, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean 
time, it must be agreed, you make a very indifferent 
figure : and it is, at least, equally ridiculous to be dis- 
appointed in endeavouring to make other folks grieve, 
as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reason may possibly operate upon 
the mind, both of a learned and ignorant bearer, as long 
as they live, and will edify a thousand times more than 
the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a whole congre- 
gation, if you were sure to attain it. 

If your arguments be strong, in God's name offer them 
in as moving a manner as the nature of the subject will 
properly admit, wherein reason and good advice will be 
your safest guides; but beware of letting the pathetic 
part swallow up the rational : for I suppose philosophers 
have long agreed, that passioa should Beyer prevail over 
reason. 
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As I take it, the two principal braDches of preaching 
are, first, to tell the people what is their duty, and then 
to convince them that it is so. The topics for both 
these, we know, are brought from scripture and reason. 
XJpoa the former, I wish it were often practised to in- 
struct the hearers in the limits, extent, and compass of 
every duty ; which requires a good deal of skill' and 
judgment : the other branch is, I think, not so difficult. 
But what I would ofier upon both, is this, that it seems 
to be in the power of a reasonable cleigyman, if he will 
be at the pains, to make the most ignorant man compre- 
hend what is his duty, and to convince him by argu- 
ments drawn to the level of his understanding, that he 
ought to perform it. 

But I must remember that my design in this paper* 
was not so much to instruct you in your business, either 
as a clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you against 
some mistakes, which are obvious to the generality of 
mankind, as well as to me ; and we, who are hearers, 
may be allowed to have some opportunities in the qual- 
ity of being standers by. Only, peiiiaps, I may now 
again transgress, by desiring you to express the heads of 
your divbions in as few and clear words as you possibly 
can : otherwise, I, and many thousand others, will never 
be able to retain them, and consequently to carry away 
a syllable of the sermon. 

I shall now mention a particular, wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost 
to a man, on my side. However it came about, I can- 
not get over the prejudice of taking some little offence 
at the clergy for perpetually reading their sermons; / 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never 
make use of notes, may have added to my disgust And 
I cannot but think, that whatever is read differs as 
much l^m what is repeated without book, as a copy 
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does from an originaL At the same time I am bigfalj 
sensible^ vhat an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
jou to alter this method ; and that, in such a case, your 
sermons would be much less valuable than they are, for 
want of time to improve and correct them. I would 
therefore gladly come to a compromise with you in tins 
matter. I knew a clergyman of some distinction, who 
appeared to deliver his sermon without looking into hh 
notes, winch when I complimented him upon, he assur- 
ed me he could not repeat six lines ; but his method was 
to write the whole sermon in a large plain hand, with 
all the forms of margin, paragraph, marked page, and 
the like ; then on Sunday morning he took care to run it 
over five or six times, which he could do in an hour; 
and when he delivered it, by pretending to turn his foce 
from one nde to the other, he would (in his own expret- 
rion) pick up the lines, and cheat his people by making 
them believe he had it all by heart. He farther added^ 
that whenever he happened by neglect to omit ady of 
these drcumstanccs, the vogue of the parish was, ** our 
doctor gave us but an indifferent sermon to-day." Now 
among us, many clergymen act so directly contrary to 
this method, that from a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the university, they write in se 
diminutive a manner, with such frequent blots and inter- 
lineations, that they are hardly able to go on without 
perpetual hesitations, or extemporary expletive^and I 
desire to know what can be more inexcusable, than to 
see a divine and a scliolar at a loss in reading his own 
compositions, which it is supposed he has been prepar* 
ing with much pains and thought for the instruction isS 
bis people. ^Thc want of a little more care in this arti* 
de is the cause of much ungraceful behaviour. Toa 
will observe some clergymen with their heads held down 
from the beginning to the end, within an inch of the 
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GHliiom lo read what ii haidljkgibk: wkkli, bcaide 
ihe aotDvud ■aoner, hinden them from BakiDir the 
best ad vaota^ of their voice: otheni^aiDhaveatriA 
of popping up and dowo every momeot finm their pa- 
per to the audienoe, like an idle school-bqf od a icpetl* 
tioQdaj. 

I^ei me entreat job therefore to add one half crown a 
jear to the article of paper ; to transcribe yonr aernKMis 
in as large and plain a manner as jou can ; and either 
make no interlineatioos, or change the whole leaf; for 
we, jour hearersi would rather yon should be lemcor* 
rect, than perpetually stammering, which I take to be 
one of the wont solecisms in rhethoric And lastly, 
read your aennott ODoe <Hr twice a day for a few daya 
before you preach it : to which you will probably answer 
some years hence, '^that it was but just finished when 
the last bell rapg to church :' ' and I shall readily ber 
iieve, hot not excuse you. 

Y I cannot forbear warning you, in the most earnest 
lunner, against cndearouring at wit in your sermons* 
because, by the strictest computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none; and because loo 
many of your calling have consequeotly made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting lO I re- 
■leoiber several young men in thk town, who coud never 
leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits; and thia 
foculty adhered to those gentlemen a kNuger of shorter 
time, exactly in proportion to their several degrees of 
dulnem : aoeordio^y, I am tM that some of them rfr- 
Uin it to this day. I heartily wish the brood were at 
an end. 

Before you enter into the common nnsufferable caDt 
of taking all occasions to disparage the heathen philoBO- 
fhen, I hope yon will differ from some of your brethreny. 
by fiiBt inquiring what thoae philoscyhfiis can say of 
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themselyes. The system of moralitj to be gathered out 
of the writings or sayings of those ancient sages, falls un- 
doubtedly very short of that delivered in the gospel, and 
wants, besides, the divine sanction which our Saviour 
gave his. Whatever is farther related by the evange- 
lists, contains chiefly matters of fact, and consequently 
of faith ; such as the birth of Christ, his being the Mes- 
siah, his miracles, his death, resurrection, and ascension : 
none of which can properly come under the appellatioa 
human wisdom, being intended only to make us wise 
unto salvation. And therefore in this point nothing can 
be justly laid to the charge of the philosophers, farther 
than that they were ignwant of certain facts which hap- 
pened long afler their death. But I am deceived, if a 
better comment could be any where collected upon tlie 
moral part of the gospel, than from the writings of thoae 
excellent men ; even that divine precept of loving our 
enemies, is at large insisted on by Plato, who puts it, as 
I remember, into the mouth of Socrates. And as to ih% 
reproach of heathenism, I doubt they had less of it than 
the corrupted Jews, in whose time they lived. For it is 
a gross piec« of ignorance among us, to conceive, that in 
those polite and learned ages, even persons of any tolera- 
ble education, much less the wisest philosophers, did ac- 
knowledge or woi'ship any more than one almighty pow- 
er, under several denominations, to whom they allowed 
all those attributes we ascribe to tlie divinity ; and, as I 
take it, human comprehension reaches no farther ; neither 
did our Saviour think it necessary to explain to us the 
nature of Ood, because, as I suppose, it would be im- 
possible, without bestowing on us other faculties than we 
possess at present. But the true misery of the heathen 
world appears to be, what I before mentioned, the want 
of a divine sanction, without which the dictates of the 
philoBophers failed in the point of authority ; and conse- 
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qoently the balk of maiikiml lav indeed under a great 
load of igDoraoce, even in the article of moralitj ; but 
the pbihMophers themselves did not Take the matter 
in this light, and it will afford field enough for a divine 
to cnlai^ on, by showing the advantages which the 
christian world has over the heathen, and the absolute 
neceadtj of dirine revelation, to make the knowledge 
of the true.'God, and the practice of virtue, more uni- 
veisal in the world. 

I am not ignorant how much I differ in this opinion 
firom some ancient fathers in the church, who, arguing 
against the heathens, made it a principal topic to decry 
their philosophy as much as they ooutd : which, I hope, 
is not altogether our present case. Besides, it is to be 
considered, that those fathers lived in the decline of 
literature; and in my judgment (who should be unwil- 
ling to give the least offence) appear to be rather most 
excellent holy persons, than of transcendent genius and 
learning. Their genuine writings (for many of them 
have extremely suffered by spurious additions) are of 
admirable use for confirming: the truth of ancient doc* 
trines and discipline, by showing the state and practice 
of the primitive churcli. But among such of them as 
have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, whose 
manner of aiguing or exhorting I could heartily recom- 
mend to the imitation of a young divine, when he is to 
speak horn the pulpil. Perhaps I judge too hastily ; 
there being several of them, in whose writings I have 
made very little progress, and in others none at all. 
For I perused only such as were recommended to me, at 
a time when I had more leisure, and a better dispod- 
tion to read, than have since fallen to my share. 

To return then to the heathen philosophers : I hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their 
works a considerable part of your study. To these I 
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will Tenture to add the fnriocipal araton and historiaiii^ 
and peiiiapg a few of the poets : by the reading of 
which, you will soon discover your mind and thoughts 
to be enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration lessened, and 
your fortitude increased: all whidi adirantages most 
needs be of excellent use to a divine, whose duty it is 
to preach and practise the contempt of human things. 

I would say something concerning quotations, where* 
in I think you cannot be too sparing, except from scrips 
ture, and the primitive writers of the church. As to the 
former, when you offer a text as a proof or an illustratioiiy 
we your hearers expect to be fairly used, and sometimea 
think we have reason to complain, especially of join 
younger divines; which makes us fear, that some of you 
conceive you have no more to do than to turn over ft 
concordance, and there having found the principal word, 
introduce as much of the verse as will serve your tum» 
though in reality it makes nothing for you. I do not 
altogether disapprove tlie manner of interweavii^ texts 
of scripture through -the style of your sermon ; wherein, 
however, I have sometimes observed great instances of 
indiscretion and impropriety, against which I therefore 
venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think they 
are best brought in to confirm some opinion controverted 
by those who differ fit>m us : In other cases, we give 
you full power to adopt the sentence for your own, 
rather than tell us, as St Austin excellently observes. 
But to mention modern writers by name, or use the 
phrase of ^ a late fi^cellent prelate of our church,'* and 
the like, is altogether intolerable, and for what reason I 
know not, makes every rational hearer ashamed. Of 
no better a stamp is your " heathen philosopher," and 
» famous poet,'* and ^ Roman historian," at least in 
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comnioB copgre^tiooB, who will rather believe yoa od 
ytmr own word, than oo that of Plato or Homer. 

I Iiaye lived to see Greek and Latin almost entirelj 
driren out of the pulpit, for which I am heailil]r glad. 
The frei|uent use of the latter was certainly a reimuuit 
of popery^ which never admitted scripture in the vui* 
gar language ; and I wonder that practice was never 
accordingly objected to ub by the fenatios. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind of com- 
monplace hooka, whkh have been long in use by indoi* 
trioua young divines, and, I hear, do still continue so : 
I know they are very beneficial to lawyers and physi- 
dans^ because they are collections of facts or case^ 
whereupon a great part of their several faculties dc^ 
pend ; of these I have seen several, but never yet any 
written by a cleigyman ; only from what I am informed, 
they generally are extracts of theologica] and moral ien> 
teooes, drawn from ecclesiastical and other aathara, re> 
duoed under proper heads, usually begun, and perhaps 
finished, wUle the collectors were young in the church, 
u being intended for materials, or nurseries to stock* fa* 
tuie sermons. You will observe the wise editors of an* 
cient authors, when they meet a sentence worthy of be* 
ing distinguished, take special care to have the first 
woid printed in capital letters, that you may not over« 
IcN^lt: such for example, as the inconstancy of fortune, 
the goodness of peace, the excellency of wisdom, the 
certainty of doith ; that prosperity makes men insolent, 
and advendty humble; and the like eternal truths, which 
every plou^unan knows well enough, though he never 
heard of Aristotle or Plato. If theological common- 
place books be no better filled, I think they had better 
be laid aside; and I could widi, that men of tolorable 
intetlectnals would rather trust their own natural reason, 
improved by a general conversation with books, to en* 
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lai^e on a point which ihej are supposed already to 
understand. If a rational man reads an excellent author 
irith just application, he shall find himself extremely 
improved, and perhaps insensibly led to imitate that 
author^s perfections, although in a little time he should 
not remember one word in the book, nor even the sub- 
ject it handled : for, books give the same turn to our 
thoughts and way of reasoning, that good and ill com- 
pany does to our behaviour and conversation ; without 
either loading our memories, or making us even sensi- 
ble of the change. And particularly I have observed 
in preaching, that no men succeed better (lian those who 
trust entirely to the stock or fund of their own reason, 
advanced indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with 
books. Whoever only reads in order to transcribe wise 
and shining remarks, without entering into the genius 
and spirit of the author, as it is probable he will make 
no very judicious extract, so he will be apt to trust to 
that collection in all his compositions, and be misled out 
of the regular way of thinking, in order to introduce 
those materials, which he has been at the pains to 
gather: and the product of all this will be found a 
manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their university erudi« 
tion, are apt to fill iheir sermons with philosophical 
terms, and notions of the metaphysical or abstracted 
kind ; which generally have one advantage, to be 
equally understood by the wise, the vulgar, and the 
preacher himself. I have been better entertained, and 
more informed by a few pages in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
than by a long discourse upon the will and the intellect, 
and simple or complex ideas. Others again are fond of 
dilating on matter and motion, talk of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, of theories, and phenomena ; directly 
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against the advice of St Paul, who yet appears to have 
heeo coDversaot enou^ in those kinds of studies. 

I do not find that you are any where directed in tlie 
canons or articles, to attempt explaining the mysteries 
of the christian religion. And, indeed, since providence ^^ 
intended there should be mysteries, I do not see how it 
can be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good sense, to 
go about such a work. For, to me, there seems to be a 
manifest dilemma in the case : if you explain them, they 
axe mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have laboured 
to no purpose. What I should think most reasonable 
and safe for you to do upon this occasion, is, upon so- 
lemn days, to deliver the doctrine as the church holds it ; 
and confirm it by scripture. For my part, having con- 
sidered the matter impartially, I can see no great reason, 
which those gentlemen, you call the free-thinkers, can 
have (or their .clamour against religious mysteries ; since 
it is plain, they were not invented by the clergy, to 
whom they bring no profit, nor . acquire jtny honour. 
For every clergyman is ready, either to tell us the ut- 
most he knows, or to confess that he does not understand 
them; neither is it strange that there should be myste- 
ries in divinity, as well as in the commonest operations 
of nature. 

And here I am at a loss what to say upon the frequent 
custom of preaching against atheism, deism, freethioking, 
and the like, as young divines are particularly fond of 
doing, especially when they exercise their talent in 
churches frequented by persons of quality ; which, as it 
is but an ill-compliment to the audience, so I am under 
some doubt whether it answers the end. 

Because, persons under those imputations are gener- 
.lly no great frequenters of churches, and so the congre- 
.ation is but little edified for the sake of three or four 
.odb, who are past grace : neither do I think it any part 
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of prudence to perplex the miDds of vell-disposed jieo- 
ple with doubts, which probably would never have othop- 
wlse come into their heads. But I am of opinion, and 
dare be poiitiye in it, that not one in a hundred of those 
who pretend to be freethinkers, are really so iu their 
hearts. Q^or there is one observation, which I never 
knew to ran, and I desire you will examine it in the 
course of your life ; that no gentleman of a liberal edu- 
cation, and regukr in his morak, did ever profess him- 
self a freethinker/ where then are these kind of people 
to be found ? Among the worst part of the soldiery, 
made up of pages, younger brothers of obscure fami- 
lies, and others of desperate fortunes: or else among 
idle town fops, and now and then a drunken 'squire of 
the country. 

<^ Therefore, nothing can be plainer, than that ignorance 
and vice are two ingredients absolutely necessary in the 
composition of those you generally call freethinkers) 
who, in propriety of speech, are no thinkers at a^/ And 
since I am in the way of it, pray consider one thing far- 
ther : as young as you are, you cannot but have already 
observed, what a violent run there is among too many 
weak people against university education; be firmly as- 
sured, that the whole cry is made up by those who were 
either never sent to a college, or, through their frregii- 
larities and stupidity, never made the least improvement 
while they were there. I have above forty of the latter 
sort now in my eye ; several of them in thb town, whose 
learning, manners, temperance, probity, goodnature, and 
politics, are all of a piece : others of them iu the coun- 
try, oppressing their tenants, tyrannizing over the neigh- 
bourhood, cheatuig the vicar, talking nonsense, and get- 
ting drunk at the sessions. It is from such seminaries as 
these, that the world is provided with the several tribes 
and denominations of freethinkers; who, in my judg- 
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meoti aie not to be refofmed by argmnenU offered to 
prore the dndi of the christian religioD,becaii0eicaK»> 
mg win never make a man correct an ill opiidon, which 
by jr a t oiiing he never ac^pured : for, in the coniie of 
tfaillgl^ men ahraTs grow vidous before they become on* 
bdieveni; bat if jou would once conyioce the town or 
cooBliy profligate, by topics drawn from the Tiew of 
their own quiet, reputation, health, and advantage, their 
infiddity would soon drop off: this^ I confess, is no ea^ 
tadk» because it is^ almost in a literal sense, to fight widi 
beasts. Now, to make it clear, that we are to lodt far 
no other original of this infidelity, whereof divines so 
much complain, it is allowed <m all hands, that the peo- 
ple of Eiigland are more conropt in their morals, than 
any. other nation at this day under the sun: and this cor- 
nation is manifestly owing to other causes, both nume- 
rous and obvious, much sMMre than to the publication of 
iixeligiotts books, which indeed are but the consequence 
of the fonner. For all the writers s^;ain6t Christianity, 
since the revolution, have been of the lowest rank 
among men in regard to literature, wit, and good 
senses and upon that account wholly unqualified to 
propagate heresies, unless among a people already aban- 
doned. 

In an age, where evoy thing disliked by those who 
think with the majority, is called disaffection, it may 
periiaps be ill interpreted, when I venture to teU you, 
thai this universal depravation oi manners h owing to 
the perpetual bandying of factions among us for thirty 
years past, when, without weighing the motives of jus* 
tice, law, conscience, or honour, every man adjusts his 
principles to those of the party he has chosen, and among 
whom he may best find his own account; but by reason 
of our finequent vicissitudes, men who were impatient of 
being out of play, have been forced to recant, or at least 
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to reconcfle Iheir former tenets with every uew system 
of administration. Add to this, that the old fundamen- 
lal custom of annual parliaments being wholly laid aside, 
and elections growing chargeable, since gentlemen found 
that their country seats brought them in less than a 
seat in the house, the voters, that is to say, the bulk 
of the common i)eople, have been universally seduced 
into bribery, perjury, drunkenness, malice, and slan- 
der. 

Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, these 
are a few, among other causes, which have contributed 
to the ruin of our morals, and consequently to the con- 
tempt of religion : for, imagine to yourself, if you please* 
a lauded youth, whom his mother would never suffer to 
look into a book for fear of spoiling his eyes, got into par- 
liament, and observing all enemies to the clergy heard 
with the utmost applause, what notions he must imbibe, 
how readily he will join in the cry, what an esteem 
he will conceive of him, and what a contempt be must 
entertain, not only for his vicai* at home, but for the 
whole order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infideli- 
ty has been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that universal corruption of morals, which 
many other causes first contributed to introduce and te cul- 
tivate. And thus Mr. Hobbes^s saying upon reason may 
be much more properly applied to religion : that, if reli- 
gion will be against a man, a man will be against reli- 
gion. Though after all, I have heard a profligate offer 
much stronger arguments against paying his debts, than 
ever he was known to do against Christianity ; indeed 
the reason was, because in that juncture he happened to 
be closer pressed by the bailiff than the parson. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother of superstition 
but experience has not proved it to be so of devotion 
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for chrlstiaDily always made the most easy and quickest 
progreas ia civilized countries. I mention this, because 
it is affirmed, that the cler^ are in roost credit where 
ignorance prevails, (and surely this kingdom would be 
called the paradise of clergymen, if that opinion were 
true,) for which they instance England in the times of 
popery. But, whoever knows any thing of three or four 
centuries before the reformation, will find the little learn- 
ii^ then stirring was more equally divided between the 
English clergy and laity, than it is at present. There 
were several famous lawyers in that period, whose writ- 
ings are still in the highest repute, and some historians 
and poets, who were not of the church. Whei-eas now- 
a-days our education is so corrupted, that you will hardly 
find a young person of quality with the least tincture of 
knowledge, at the same time that many of the clergy 
were never more learned, or so scurvily treated. Here 
among us at least, a man of letters, out of the three pro- 
fessions, is almost a prodigy. And those few, who have 
preserved any rudiments of learning, are (except perhaps 
one or two smatterers) the clerg> 's friend to a man : 
and I dare appeal to any clergyman in this kingdom, 
whether the greatest dunce in the parish be not always 
the most proud, wicked, fraudulent, and intractable of 
his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over perplexing 
themselves and their hearers with abstruse points of pre- 
destination, election, and the like ; at least, it is time 
they should ; and therefore I shall not trouble you farther 
^ upon this head. 

I have now said all I could think convenient with 
relation to your conduct in the pulpit : your behaviour 
in the world is another scene, upon which I shall rea- 
dily offer you my thoughts, if you appear to desire 

VOL. VIII. B 
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them from me by your approbation of what I haTe 
here written ; if not, I have ah^adj trouUed you toe 
much. I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate Friend and Servant. 
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J^HERE is no talent so useful toward rising in tbe 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of for- 
tune, than that quality generally possessed by the dullest 
sort of men, and in common speech called discretion ; a 
species of lower prudence, by the assistance of which, 
people of the meanest intellectuals, without any other 
qualification, pass through the world in great tranquilli- 
ty, and with universal good treatment, neither giving nor 
taking oiTence. Courts are seldom unprovided of per- 
sons under this character, on whom, if they happen to be 
of great quality, most employments, even the greatest, 
naturally fall, when competitors will not agree ; and iu 
such promotions nobody rejoices or grieves. The truth 
of this I could prove by several instances within my own 
memory ; for I say nothing of present times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are of great use 
in carrying on the business of the world, so it is very 
convenient, that persons endued with tliiskind of discre- 
tion, should have that share which is proper to their 
talents, in the conduct of affairs, but by no means meddle 
ill matters which require genius, learning, strong compre- 
ben^on, quickness of conception, magnanimity, genero- 
sity, sagacity, or any other superior gift of humaitiBinilii* 
Because this sort of discretioQ is usually attended with 
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a strong desire of moDe7, and few scruples about the 
way of obtaioiDg it ; with servile flattery and submis- 
sion ; with^TVant of all public spirit or principle ; with 
a perpetual wrong judgment, wbeo the owners come into 
power and high place, how to dispose of favour and pre- 
ferment; having no measure for merit and virtue io 
others, but those very steps by which themselves ascend- 
ed ; nor the least intention of doing good or hurt to the 
public, farther than either one or t'other is likely* to be 
subservient to their own security or interest. Thus 
being void of all friendship and enmity, they never com- 
plain or find fault with the times, and indeed never have 
reason to do so. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as virtuesy 
do sometimes rise in the court, sometimes in the law, and 
sometimes even in the church. Such were the Lord 
Bacon, the Earl of Strafford, Archbishop Laud in the 
reign of King Charles I. and others in oui* own times, 
whom I shall not name ; but these, and many more, 
under different princes, and in different kingdoms, were 
disgraced, or banished, or suffered death, merely in envy 
to their virtues and superior genius, which emboldened 
them in great exigencies and distresses of state (wanting 
a reasonable infusion of this aldermanly discretion) to 
attempt the service of their pnuce and country, out of 
the common foims. 

This evil foKunc, which generally attends extraordi- 
uaiy men in the management of gi*eat affairs, has been 
imputed to divers causes, that need not be here set down, 
when so obvious a one occurs, if what a certain writer 
observes be true, that when a great genius appears in the 
world, the dunces aic all in confederacy against him. 

* Tills mode of eKpreasion is ungrammatical and vulgar: it should 
be— ^farther than at either the cue or iht other is likely, 4c. S. 
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lis be Ins fate irheo he employe bis talents whol- 
ly m fais closet, without ioterfering with any man's am- 
hitioD or avariee, what must he expect, when he ventures 
out to seek ior prefennent in a court, but universal op- 
positioo whoi he is mounting the ladder, and every 
hao4 i^eadj to turn him off when he is at the top ? and 
in thjs point, fortune generally acts directly contrary to 
nature; for, in nature we find, that bodies full of life 
and ^irits mount easily, and are hard to fall ; whereas 
heavy bodies ' are hard to rise, and come down with 
greater velocity in proportion to their weight ;^ but we 
find fortune every day acting just the reverse of this. 

This talent of discretioo, as I have described it in its 
several adjuncts and circumstances, is no where so ser- 
viceable as to the cleigy, to whose preferment nothing 
18 so fatal as the character of wit, politeness in reading 
or manneis, or that kind of behaviour, which we con- 
tract by having too much conversation with persons of 
fai^ station and eminency : these qualifications being 
• reckoned by the vulgar of all ranks, to be marks of levi- 
ty which 18 the last crime the world will pardon in a 
ciesgy man : to this I may add a fi-ee manner of spei^- 
iog in mixt c<mipany, and too frequent an appearance in 
places of much resort, which are equally noxious to spi- 
ntaul promotion. 

I have known indeed a few exceptions to some parts 
of these observations. I have seen some of the dullest 
men alive aiming at wit, and others, with as little pre- 
tensions^ affectii^ pofiteness in manners and discourse ; 
but never being able to persuade the world of their 
guilt, they grew into considerable stations, upon the firm 
assurance, which all people had of their discretion, be- 
cause they were a aze too low to deceive the world to 
their own disadvantage. But this I confess is a trial 
too dangerous often to engage in.. 
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There is a known story of a clergTman, irho was re- 
oommeoded for a preferment by some great men at court 
to an ardibisbop.* His grace said, ^ he had heard 
that the-clergyman used to play at whist and swobbers ; 
that as to playiiog now and then a sober game at whist 
for pastime, it might be pardoned ; but he could not cK- 
gest those wicked swobbers ;'' and it was with some 
pains that my Lord Somers could undeceive him; I 
ask, by what talents we may suppose that great prelate 
ascended so high, or what sort of qualifications he would 
expect in those whom he took into his patronage^ or 
would probably recommend to couit for the goveroment 
•f distant churches P 

Two clergymen, in my memory, stood candidates fSr 
a small fireeschool in Yorkshire, where a gentleman of 
quality and interest in the country, who happened to 
have a better understanding than his neighbours, pro- 
atred the place for him who was the better scholar, and 
mote gentlemanly person of the two, very much to the 
regret of all the parish : the other being disappoint^ 
came up to London, where he became the greatest pal- 
tern of this lower discretion that I have known, and 
possessed it with as heavy intellectuals ; which, together 
with the coldness 6{ liia temper, and gravity d'his de* 
portmcnt, carried him safe through many difficultieii, 
aafl he lived and died in a great station; while his com* 
petitor is too obscure for fame to tell us what became 
of him. 

This species of discretion, which I so much celebratO) 
and do most heartily recommend, has one advantane not 
yet mentioned : it will carry a man safe through all the 
malice and variety of parties, so far, that whatever fac* 
tion happens to be uppermost, liis claim is usually 8j« 

* Arcl)|)iihopTeB|s*o« 
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lowed for a share of what is going. And the thing seenw 
to me highly reasonable : for in all great changes, the 
jHrevailing side is usually so tempestuous, that it wai^ 
the ballast of those whom the world calb moderate men, 
and I call men of discretion ; whom people in power 
may, with little ceremony, load as heavy* as they please, 
drive them through the hardest and deepest roads with- 
4mt danger of foundering, or breaking their backs, and 
will be sure to find them neither resty nor vicious. 

I will here give the reader a short history of two cler- 
Hymen in England, the diaracters of each, and the pro- 
gress of their fortunes in the world ; by which the force 
ii worldly discretion, and the bad consequences from the 
want of that virtue,, will strongly appear. 

CoruBodes, an Oxford student, and a farmer's son, 
was never absent from prayers or lecture, nor once out 
of his cdl^e after Tom had tolled. He spent every day 
ten hours in his closet, in reading his courses, dozing, 
dipping papers, or darning his stopkings; which last he 
performed to admiration. He could be soberly drunk 
at the escpenae of others, with college ale, and at those 
teaaons was always most devout. He wore the same, 
fOWD five years without dragling or teaiing. He never 
once looked into a playbook or a poem. He read Yir- 
pl and Ramus in the same cadence, but with a very 
different taste. He never understood a jest, or had the 
least conception of wit. 

For one saying he stands in renown to this day. Be- 
ing with some other students over a pot of ale, one of 
the company said so many pleasant things, that the rest 
were much diverted, only Conisodes was silent and un- 
moved. When they parted, he called this merry com- 

* The adjective here is used improperly for the adrerb : it ihouI4 
be—* 98 kenily as they ploase.. ' S. 
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panion aside, and said, ** Sir, I perceive b^ yonr oftea 
speakii^, and our friends laughing, that you spoke manj 
jests; and you could not but observe my silence : but, 
sir, this is my humour : I never make a jest myself^ nor 
ever laugh at another man's.'' 

Comsodes thus endowed got into holy orders : having 
by the most extreme parsimony, saved thirty-four 
pounds out of a very beggarly fellowship, he went up to 
London, where his sister was waitiugwoman to a lady, 
and so good a solicitor, that by her means he was admitted 
to read prayers in the family twice a day, at ten shillings 
a month. He had now acquired a low, obsequioui^ 
awkward bow, and a talent of gross flattery both in and 
out of season; he would shake the butler by the baud; 
he taught the page his catechism, and was sometimes ad* 
mitted to duie at the steward's table. In short, he got 
the good word of the whole family, and was recommend- 
ed by my lady for chaplain to soine other noble houses^ 
by which his revenue (beside vales) amounted to about 
thirty pounds a year : his sister procured him a scarf 
from my lord, who had a small design of gallantry upon 
her; and by his lordship's solicitation he got a lecture- 
ship in town of sixty pounds a year; where he preach- 
ed constantly in person, in a grave manner, with an 
audible voice, a style ecclesiastic, and the matter (such 
as it was) well suited to the intellectuals of his hearers. 
Some time after, a country living fell in my lord's dis- 
posal ; and his lordship, who had now some encourage- 
ment given him of success in his amour, bestowed die 
living on Comsodes, who still kept his lectureship and 
residence in town ; where he was a constant attendant 
at all meetings relating to charity, without ever contri- 
buting farther than his frequent pious exhortations. If 
any woman of better fashion in the parish happened to 
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lie •bseQtfinmehiHch, they were surettfaTkitfironi him 
an a day or two» to chide aod to dioe with thenu 

fie had a sekcl Domber of poor constantly attendiiig 
at the street d<KNr of his lodg[iii^ ibr whom he was a 
oommoo solicitor to his former patroness, droppinig in hii. 
own halfcrown among the collections^ and taking it out 
when he di^Nsed d the money. At a person of quali- 
ty's house, he would never sit down, till he was thrice 
hid, and then upon the comer of die most distant chair. 
His whole demeanour was formal and starch, which ad- 
hered so close,* that he could never shake it off in his 
lijgliest fffomotion. 

fils lord was now in high employment at court, and 
attended by him with the most abject assiduity ; and his 
flsler bdng gone off with child to a private lodging, my 
lord continued hb graces to Corusodes, got him to be a 
chaplain in ordinary, and in due time a paridi in town, 
«id a dignity in the church. 

fie paid his curates punctually, at the lowest salary, 
fod partly out of the communion money ; but gave them 
good advice in abundance. He married a citizen's wi- 
dofw, who taught him to put out small sums at ten per 
«■!» aod brought him ac<piainted with jobbers in Change- 
alley. By her dexterity he sold the clerkship of his 
parish, when it became vacant 

fie k^ a miseraUe house, but the whole blame was 
kid whcdly upon madam ; for the good doctor was al- 
ways at his books, or visiting the sick, or dd^g other 
ofllbes of charity and piety in his parish. 

fie treated all his inferiors of the cleigy with a most 
snctified pride ; was rigorously and universally censo- 
rious upon all his brethren of the gown, on their first 
appearance in the world, or while they continued meanly 

^ It should be *cZ0«e/^.' S. 
B 2 
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|)referred ; bat gave large allowance to the laity of 
rank, or great riches, using neither eyes nor ears for 
their faults : he was never sensible of the least corrup- 
tion in courts, pariiaments, or ministries, but made the 
most favourable constructions of all public proceedkigB ; 
and power, in whatever hands or whatever party, was 
always secure of his most charitable opinion. He had 
raiany wholesome maxims ready to excuse all miscar- 
riages of state : men are but men ; erunt vUia donte li#- 
mines: and quod supra na&t nil ad nos ; with several 
others of equal weight 

It would lengthen my paper beyond measure to trace 
out the whole system of his conduct; his dreadful a^^re^ 
hensions of popery; his great moderation. toward dls> 
senters of all denominations ; with hearty wishes, that 
by yielding somewhat on both sides, there might be a 
general union among protestants; his short, inoffendve 
sermons in his turns at court, and the matter exactly 
suited to the present juncture of prevailing opinioaa ; 
the arts he used to obtain a mitre, by writing agalmt 
episcopacy ; and the prools he gave of his loyalty, by 
fodliating or defending the murder of a martyred prince; 

Endowed with alt these accomplishments, we leave 
him in the full career <tf success, mounting fast towavd 
the top of the ladder ecclesiastical, which he has a Mr 
probability to reach; without the merit of one dni^ 
virtue, moderately stocked with the least valuable parts 
of eruditioo, utterly devoid d* all taste, judgment, or 
genius ; and in his grandeur, naturally choosing to haul 
up others after him, whose accomplishments most resem- 
Me his own, except his beloved sons^ nephews, or other 
l^ndred, be in competition; or lastly, except his incB- 
natioQs be diverted by those, who have power to mortify 
or farther advfnce bioK 
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Kt MB rat IlK SHK UHVCUi^y IMI 

vkh Corandci; Ik lad the 
ndilad at wdbaok, and wai onliBtaoatrif 
vidl m telcBt fcr poelij; «o wUdi acBOBoi Ik 
■anj dndiDg ktlen froHilw fiilhn; and gme 
adfioe froai ins tator. He <fid not oe^ect Iw coOcse 
liiiiiTH^ bmt Ids dnef stadjr wm the airttion of wtF 
qriiy, vidi a peifed k a og i eJfee in the €inA and Ro* 
■as ta^gacB. He eonld never piocare hJM i If tnbe 
rhiiPB lUhHr: Idt it waa obyeoced agasm him, that he 
had written Tena, and paTtimbriy some^ wherein he 
guanoed at a ceitain reverend doctor faaMNiB for dolnaa; 
that he had been seen bowing to ladies» as he met them 
hi theatreet; and it was profred, that onee he had been 
flaw Jug in a private fuafy^ with half a dmen of 



He was the joonger son to a gentSeann of good biith» 
dl estate; and his Cither djing, he was «tri[vcn 
to liondon to seek hisCQrtnne: he got into orden^ and 
hecaBe reader in a parish chorch at twenty pounds a 
jcaiV vas earned by an Ojdbrd hiend lo Will's coliee- 
fiteqfDcnted in those days by nen of wit, wherein 
■ae he had the bad hick to be distngnyied. 

ffis acanty salaiy compelled hifli to nin deep in debt te 
a new gown and fawnrk, and now and then Coroed 
ta write some paper of witorhnoMmr, or preach n 
msn for ten shillings> to supply hk neoemities. He waa 
a tho— ipd times reco m m e n d ed by bis poetJqJiiriends to 



gieat per»aB» as a young flun of excellent parts, iriw do- 
served encouraganent, and reorived a ihoMand proari- 
ses; but his amdesty, and a generoK spirit, which dia- 
dained the shrvay of continual application and attend- 
ance, always dinppoinledhim, mdmig room iv ^ig^lattt 
dnoces, who were sure to be never out of oglit 

B 3 
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He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if be were 
not sometimeg a little too refined, and apt to trust too 
much to his own way of thinking and reasoning. 

When upon the vacancy of preferment, he was hardly 
drawn to attend upon some promising lord, he received 
the usual answer, ^ That he came too late, for it had 
been given to another the very day before.'' And he 
had only this comfort left, that every body said, * it 
was a thousand pities something could not be done for 
poor Mr. Eugenio.'^ 

The remainder of his story will be despatched in a few 
words : wearied with weak hopes, and weaker pursuits^ 
he accepted a curacy in Derbyshire of thirty pounds a 
year, and when he was five-and-forty, had the great fe- 
licity to be preferred by a friend of his father's to a vi- 
carage worth annually sij^ty pounds, in the roost desert 
parts of Lincolnshire ; where, his spirit quite sunk with 
those reflections that solitude and disappointments bring, 
he married a farmer's widow, and is still alive utteriy 
undistinguished and forgotten ; only some of the neigh- 
bours have accidentally heard, that he had been a nota- 
ble man in his youth. 
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From frequently reflectkig upon the course and me- 
thod of educating youth, in this and a neighbouring king'* 
dcffli, with the general success and consequence thereof, 
I am come to this determination ; that education is al- 
ways the worse, in proportion to the wealth and gran- 
deur x^ the parents; nor do I doubt in the least that if 
the whole world were now under the dominion of one 
meoarch ([uroyided I might be allowed to choose where he 
should fix the seat of his empire) the only son and heir 
of that monarch would be the worst educated mcnrtal that 
ever was born, since the creation ; and I doubt the same 
proportion will hold through all degrees and titles, from 
an emperor downward to the common gentry. 

I do not say, that this has been always the case; for 
in better times it was directly otherwise, and a scholar 
may fill half his Greek and Roman shelves with authors 
of the noblest birth, as well as highest virtue : nor do I 
tax all nations at present with this defect, for I know 
there are some to be excepted, and particulariy Scotland, 
under all the disadvantages of its climate and soil, if 
that happiness be not ratha: owing even to those very 
disadvantages. What is then to be done, if this reflec- 
tion must fix on two countries, which will be most ready 
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to take offence, and which, of all others, it will be leM 
pradent or safe to oflfend ? 

But there is one drcumstance yet more dangerooB and 
lamentable: for if, according to the/Nutfnlaliifto already 
laid down, the higher quality any youth is of^ be la in 
greater likelihood to be worse educated; it behooves me 
to dread, and keep far from the verge 6[scakdahtm tmag^ 

Uetracting therefore that hazardous jMslictoimi^ I shall 
venture no farther at present than to say, that perhaps 
some additional care in educating the sons of nobility, 
and principal gentry, might not be ill employed. If 
this be not delivered with softness enough, I must for the 
future be silent 

In the mean time, let me ask only two questiooi^ 
which relate to England. I ask first, how it conm 
about, that for above sixty years past, tlie chief coodoct 
of affairs has been generally placed in the hands of new 
men, with very few exceptions? The noblest blood of 
England having been shed in the grand rebellion, many 
great families became extinct, or were supported only 
by minors: whefi the king was restored, very few of 
those lords remained, who began, or at least had impiov* 
ed their education under the reigns of King James, or 
King Charles I. of which lords the two principal were 
the Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Southampton. 
The minors had, during the rebellion and usurpation, 
either received too much tincture of bad principles from 
those fanatic times, or coming to age at the restoration^ 
fell into the vices of that dissolute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereof the necessity the 
crown lay under of introdii^ing new men into the chief 
conduct of public affairs, or to the office of what we now 
call prime minister ; men of art, knowledge, application. 
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wod iiwanHrtioo, menfy for wint of a fapplf WBooag the 
Bofaiiitj. They were generally (though not always) of 
g;ood birth; sooietioies jouoger brotben^ at other times 
tmidbt who although ioheriting good estates, yet happen- 
ed to be well educated, and {Hrovided with leamiiq^. 
Snch, under that king, were Hyde, Bridgman, Clifford, 
Osbam^Godolphiii, Ashley, Cooper: few or none under 
the diort reign of King James II. : under Kii^ William, 
Serrs, Montague, Churchill, Vernon, Boy te, and many 
others : under the queen, Harley, St John, Haroonrt» 
Trevor: who indeed were persons of the best private 
fomilies, but uoadomed with titles. So in the fidlowing 
rqgtt, Mr. Robert Walpole was for many years prime 
minister, in which post he still happily continues : his 
brntber Horace is ambassador extraordinary to France. 
Mir. Addison and Mr. Craggs, without the least allianoe 
to support them, have been secretaries of state. 

If the focts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could with a lit tie farther recollection produce 
■mny more instances) I would ask again, how it has hap- 
pened, that in a nation plentifully abounding with nobi> 
fily, 90 great share in the most competent parts of puln 
ficmanagement has been forsolonga period chiefly en* 
tiusted to commoners; unless some omissions or defects 
of the highest impart may be charged upon those, to 
whom the care of educating our noble youth had been 
coanntted? For, if there be any difference between hu- 
man creatures in the point of imtural parts, aa we usual- 
ty can them, it should seem, that the advantage lies on 
the side of children bom fipom noble and wealthy pn- 
renls; the same tra^tional sloth and hmnry, wMch ren- 
der thdr body weak and ^fendnate, perhaps refining 
and giving a fieer motion to the spirits, beyond irtiat can 
be expected from the gross, robust issue of meaner mor- 
tak Add to this the peculiar advantsges,' which all 
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young noblemeD.poflsesB by the privileges of thev birtli. 
Such as a free access to courts, and a universal d^e- 
rence paid to their persons. 

But as mj Lord Bacon charges it for a fault ob 
princes, that they are impatient to compass ends, with- 
out giving themselves the trouble of consulting or exe* 
cuting the means; so perhaps it may be the dispodtioa 
of young nobles, either from the indulgence of parentis 
tutors, and governors, or their own inactivity, that they 
expect the accomplishments of a good education, witli» 
out the least expense of time or study to acquire -them. 

What I said last I am ready to retract, for the easels 
infinitely worse ; and the very maxims set up to direct 
modem education are enough to destroy all the seeds of 
knowledge, honour, wisdom, and virtue among us. The 
current opinion prevails, that the study of Greek and 
Latin is loss of time ; that public schools, by min|rHqg^ 
the sons of noblemen with those of the vulgar, engage 
the former in bad company; that whipping breaks the 
spirits of lads well bom; that universities make young 
men pedants ; that to dance, fence, speak French, and 
know how to behave yourself among great persons of 
both sexes, comprehends the whole duty of a gentle- 
man. 

I cannot but think, this wise system of education has 
been much cultivated among us, by those worthies of the 
army, who during the last war returned from flaoden 
at the close of each campsogn, became the dictators of 
behaviour, dress, and politeness, to all those youngsters^ 
who frequent chocolate-coffee-gaming-houses, drawii^- 
rooms, operas, levees, and assemblies : where a colooely 
by his pay, perquisites, and plunder, was qualified to 
outshine many peers of the realm; and by the influence 
of an exotic habit and demeanour, added to other foreign 
accomplishments^ gave the law to the whole town, and 
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WIS copied aa the standard pattern of nrhateyer was re- 
fined in dress, equipage, conversation, or diversions. 

I remember, in those times, an admired original of that 
Tteation, sitting in a coflRsehoiise near two gentlemen, 
whereof one was of the clergy, "who were engaged in 
some discourse, that savoured of learning. This ofiicer 
thouglit fit to interpose, and professing to deliver the 
sentiments of bis fraternity, as well as his own (and pro 
briilj he did so of too manj among them) turned to the 
ekilgTman, and spoke in the following manner : " D — n 
me, doctor, say what you will, the army is the only 
adiool fmr gentlemen. Do you think my Lord IMarlbo- 
m^ beat the French with Greek and Latin ? D — u me, 
1 adicdar when be comes into good company, what is he 
int an ass ? D — n me, I would be glad by G — d to see 
any of your scholars with his nouns, and his verbs, and 
Hi phflosophy, and trigonometry, what a figure he would 
maike at a siege, or blockade, or rencountering 
D — ^o me," <€•€. After which he proceeded with a vol- 
ky of miKtary terms, less significant, sounding worse, 
and harder to be understood, than any that were ever 
cofaied by the commentators upon Aristotle. I would 
mt here be thought to chaise the soldiery with igno- 
lance and contempt of learning, without allowing cxcep- 
tioiK, of which I have known many ; but, however, the 
wwBt example, especially in a great majority, will cei^ 
tainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in the 
time of his ministry, never passed by White's chocolate- 
bonse (the common rendezvous of infamous sharpers and 
noble cullies) without bestowing a ciurse upon that fa- 
mails academy, as the bane of half the English nobility. 
I have likewise been told another passage concerning 
that great minister, which, because it gave a humorous 
idea of one principal ingredient in modem education, 
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take as follows : Le Sack, the famous French danelQ| 
master, in great admiratioD, asked a friend, whether'] 
were true, that Mr. Harley was made an earl and kn 
treasurer? and finding it confirmed, ' said, ^^ Wellfi 
wonder what the devil the queen could see in him ; fa 
I attended him two years, and he was the greatest diuo 
that ever I taught."* 

Another hinder^nce to good education, and I think tb 
greatest of any, is that pernicious custom in rich and no 
ble families, of entertaining French tutors in their houaei 
These wretched pedagogues are enjoined by the fatbtt 
to take special care that the boy shall be perfect in hi 
French ; by the mother, that master must not walk tS 
he is hot, nor be suffered to play with other boys, nor b 
wet in his feet, nor daub his clothes, and to see the daoc 
ing master attends constantly, and does his duty ; sh 
Darther insists, that the child be not kept too long porin, 
on his book, because he is subject to sore eyes, and of 
weakly constitution. 

By these methods, the young gentleman is, in ever 
article, as fully accomplished at eight years old, as i 
eight-and-twenty, age adding only to the growth^ Ui 
person and his vices ; so that if you should look at hil 
in his boyhood through the magnifying end of a perspec 
tive, and in his manhood through (he other, it would b 
impossible to spy any diHerence ; the same airs, the san 
strut, the same cock of his hat, and posture of his swon 
(as far as the change of fashions will idlow) the same ui 
derstanding, the same compass of knowledge, with th 
very same absurdity, impudence, and impertinence < 
tongue* 

He is taught from the nursery, that be must inherit 
great estate, and has no need to mind his book, which i 

* The ftorjof Le Sack many of the Dean*B friendi have heard Mi 
lell, at he had it from the earl himself. D. S, 
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tlenon he nerer for^s to the end of his life. His 
iU mAsice le to steal dowo and plaj at spanfarthiog 
itth Uie pa^ or young blackamoor, or little favourite 
i; / lioiboy, one of which is his principal confidant and bo- 
Ifj ami friend. 

There is one young lord* in this town, who, by an un- 
exampled piece of good fortune, was miraculouslj 
matched out of the gulf of ignorance, confined to a 
public school for a due term of years, well whipped 
when he deserved it, clad no better than his comrades, 
and always theur playfellow on the same foot, had no 
precedence in the school, but what was given him by his 
merit, and Iqjst it whenever he was negligent. It is well 
I [ known, how many mutinies were bred at this unprece- 
^ Seated treatment, what complaints among his relations, 
;{ and other great ones of both sexes; that his stockings 
' with rilver-clocks were ravished fitmi him ; that he wore 
bis own hair; that his dress was undistinguished ; that 
. he was not fit to appear at a ball or assembly, nor suffered 
f to go to either : and it was with the utmost difficulty, 
that he became qualified for his present removal, where 
he may probably be farther persecuted, and possibly 
with su^DcesB, if tlie firmness of a very worthy governoc 
and hi^ own good dispositions will not preserve him. t 
confess, I cannot but wish, he may go on in the way he 
b^gan; because J have a curiosity to know by so ringular 
an experiment, whether truth, honour, justice, tempe- 
rance, courage, and good sense, acquired by a school and 
college education, may not produce a very tolerable 
lad, although he should happen to fail in one or two of 
those accomplishments, which, in the general vogue, are 
held so important to the finishing of a gentleman. 

* Lord Mountcashel, bred at Dr. 81ieridaB*i scho*!. D. S. 
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It is tme, I have koowa an academkai edacatioQ t« 
bave been exploded in public aflsemblieB; and have 
heard nun^ than one or two persons of high rank de- 
clare, thej could learn nothing more at Oxford and 
Cambridge, than to drink ale and smoke tobacco ; where- 
in I firnity belieTed them, and could have added some 
hundred examples from my own observation in one of 
those universities; but they all were of young heirs sent 
thither only for form ; either from schools, where thej 
were not suffered by their careful parents to stay above 
three months in the year ; or from under the manage 
ment of French family tutors, who yet often attended 
them to their college, to prevent all possibility of their 
improvement : but I never yet knew any one person of 
quality, who followed his studies at the university, and 
carried away hb just proportion of learning, that was not 
ready upon all occasions to celebrate and defend that 
course of education, and to prove a patron of learn- 
ed men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education, 
which ought to have much weight, even with those who 
have no learning at all. The books read at school 
and college are full of incitements to virtue, and diaoos- 
ragements from vice, drawn from the wisest rea- 
sons, the strongest motives, and the most influendng 
examples. Thus young minds are filled early with an 
inclination to good, and an abhorrence of evil, both 
which increase in them, according to die advances they 
make in literature ; and although they may be, and too 
often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and the 
opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregularities 
when tliey come forward into the great world, yet it Is 
ever with reluctance and compunction of mind ; because 
their bias to vhrtue still continues. They may stray 
sometimes, out of infirmity or compliance ; but they 
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viBaooDiet n ri^t roady and Icccp k rivsji m 

finr. I speak ooly of ihoae exeean^ wliick are too 
■■cii the attendairts of youth and wamer blood ; km 
m to ihe points of Imnmnik, tntb, justice, and other noble 
pS^ of the mind, wherein the teraperauire of tiie bodtf 
faaa no concern, they are seldom cr erer Imown to be 
wild. 

I hxFe engaged myself very unwarily in too oopioaa a 
fld^edlbr so short a paper. The present scope I would 
aiui at, is» to proTe that some proportion of human know- 
hdgt appears requisite to those, who by their birth or 
istane arecalkdtotheomkin^of law8^andinasnbordi> 
oate way to the execution of Ihem ; and that such know- 
ledge is not to be obtained, without a miracle, underthc 
frequent, oormpt, and sottish methods of educatmg those, 
who are bom to wealth or titles. For I would have it 
rcaieaibered, that I do by no means confine these le- 
marilcs to young persons of noft^ bhth; the same cssob 
lonniDg through all families, where there is wealth 
enoii^ to alTord, that their sons (at least the eldest) may 
be good for nothing. Why diould my son be a scholar, 
when it is not intended that he should five by his learn- 
ing ? By this rule, if what is commonly said be true, that 
^ money aaswers ail things,'^ why should my son be ho- 
nest, temperate, just, or charitable, jdoce he has no inten- 
tion to depend upon any of these qualities for a main- 
tenance? 

VThen all is done, periiaps, upon. the whole, the 
matter is not so bad as I would make it; and God, who 
works good out of evil, acting only by the ordinary 
course and nile of nature, permits this continual circula- 
tion of human things, for his own unsearchable ends. 
The father grows rich by avarice, injustice, oppression ; 
he is a tyrant in tl^ ne%hbourhood oyer slaves and beg- 
sars, whom he caiis his tenants. Why ^ould he desire 
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to have qualities infused iato his sod, which himself Bin 
rer possessed, or knew, or found the want of, in the ac- 
quisition of hb wealth ? The son, bred in sloth and idle- 
ness, becomes a spendthrift, a cullj, a profligate, and 
goes out of the world a beggar, as his father came in :* 
thus the former is punished for his own sins, as well as 
for those of the latter. The dunghill, having raised a 
huge mushroom of short duration, is now spread to enrich 
other men's lands. It is indeed of worse consequence^ 
where noble families are gone to decay ; because their 
titles and privileges outlive their estates; and politi- 
cians tell us, that nothing is more dangerous to the pub- 
lic, than a numerous nobility without merit or fortune. 
But even here God has likewise prescribed some remd^ 
dy in the order of nature ; so many great families com- 
ing to an end, by the sloth« luxury, and abandoned 
lusts^ which enervated their breed through every sac- 
cession, producing gradually a more eiTeminate race 
wholly unfit for propagation. 

* It fhould be—' as his father oame into it. S. 
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A HA.TB observed few obvious subjects to have beeo so 
sddonit or at least so slightly handled as this ; and m- 
deed I know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, 
nor yel, upon which there seems so much to be said. 

Most things pursued bj men for the happiness of pub* 
lie or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, that 
they seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a good 
■lairiage, a perfect form of government, with some others, 
reqnke so many ingredients, so good in their several 
kfaids^ and so much niceness in mixing them, that for 
tmae thousands of years men have despaired of reducing 
their schemes to perfection : but, in conversation, it is» 
or ought be otherwise : for here we are only to avoid a 
multitude of errors, which, although a matter of some 
difficulty, may be in every man^s power, for want ci 
which it remains as mere an idea as the other. There- 
fore, it seems to me, that the truest way to understand 
conveisation, is to know the faults and errors to which it 
is subject, and from thence every man to form maxims to 
himself whereby it may be regulated, because it requires 

* Dr. Swift adopted thia title from Sir William Temple. N. 
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few talents to which most men are not bora, or at least 
may not acquire, without any great genius or study. 
For nature has left every man in a capacity of being 
agreeable, though not of shining in company ; and there 
are a hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who^ 
by a very few faults, ttiat tliey might correct in half an 
hour, are not so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this sub- 
ject by mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and in- 
nocent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and coodi- 
tion of life, and so much in all men^s power, should be so 
much neglected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those 
errors that are obvious, as well as others which are sel- 
domer observed, since there are few so obvious, 6r ao> 
knowledged, into which most men, some time or otber, 
are not apt to run. 

For instance: Nothing is more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remem- 
ber to have seen five people together, where some one 
among them has not been predominant in that kind, to 
the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. But 
among such as deal in multitudes of words,, none are 
comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who proeeedi 
with much thought and caution, makes his prefiMe^ 
branches out into several digressions, finds a hint thiit pull 
him in mind of another story, which he promises to t^D 
you when this is done; comes back regularly to his sub- 
ject, cannot readily call to mind some person's name^ 
holding his head, complains of his momory ; the whole 
company all this while in suspense; at length says, it is 
no matter, and so goes on. And, to crown the biisIiiesB^ 
it perhaps proves at last a story the company has heard 
fifty times before ; or, at best, some insipid adventure of 
the relatcr. 
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Aaotherg le iD UMfe i M tion,iiihat of those 

•te affisd to talk of the elves: Some, vithoat any 
Docoionj, win mn over ti 7 of dieir lives: vill 

pdate tlie anoab of their « sset, whh the several 
hjnnH^"™* and ciramstan ^es of them ; will eonmerate 
Or IrMripa nd injustiai they have soflfeied io ooort, 
io paitiameot, io love, or in law. Othen are mwe 
4estenMH» and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook io theii own piaiae : They will eaU a witness to 
remeoiber, they alwi^ foretold what woeld happen in 
such a case, but none woold bdieve then; they advis- 
ed such a man from the beginning, and UM him the con- 
fieqptence, just as they happened ; but he would have 
his own way. Others, make a vanity of telling their 
fiuiltfl^ they are the strangest men in the world ; they 
caoDot dissemble; they own it is a folly; they have lost 
iboDdance of advantages by it; but if yon would give 
them the world, they cannot help it; there is something 
io their nature that abhon insincerity and constraint ; 
wUh many other insufferable topics of the same alti- 
tide. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready to think be is so to others ; without once 
making this easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other men, than theirs 
have with lum ; and how little that is, he is senable 
enough. 

Where company has met, I <^n have observed two 
persons discover, by some accident, that they were bred 
tflgether at the same school or univerdty ; after wlddh 
the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen while 
these two are refreshing each other's memory, with the 
arch tricks and passages (^ themselves and their com- 
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I know a great officer of the army wlio will rit for 
some time irith a supercilious and impatieot silence, fidl 
of anger and contempt for tliose who are talking ; at 
length of a sudden demand audience, decide the matter 
in a short dogmatieai way ; then withdraw within hhn- 
self again, and vouchsafe to talk no more,'\intli hisi^ritf 
circulate again to the same point. 

Tliere are some faults in cooversation, yhich none 
flve 80 subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much 
as wlien they are with each other. If they have opened 
thenr moutlis, without endeavouring to say a witty thing, 
they think it is so many words lost : it is a torment to 
tlie hearers, as much as to themselves, to see them upon 
Hie rack for invention, and in peipetual constraint, with 
ffo little success. They must do something extraordina- 
ry, in order to acquit themselves, and answer their dot' 
racter, else the standers-by may be disappointed, and be 
apt to think them only like the rest of mortals. I have 
known two men of wit industriously brought together, ia 
order to entertain the company, where they have made 
a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the mirth at 
tlieir own expense. 

I know a man of wit, wlio is never easy but where he 
can be allowed to dictate and preside : he neither ex- 
pects to be informed or entertained, but to display Ui 
own talents. His business is to be good company, and 
not good conversation ; and therefore he chooses to fie- 
quenl those who are content to listen, and profess them- 
selves his admirers. And indeed, the worst conversft- 
tion I ever remember to have heanl in my life, was 
that at Will's coffeehouse, where the wits (as tliey were 
called) used formerly to assemble ; tliat is to say, ^ye 
or six men, who had writ plays, or at least prologues;, or 
had share in a miscellany, came thither, and entertained 
one another with their trifling composures, In so impor- 
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It an air, as if they had been the noblest efforts of hu- 
m nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended on 
em ; and they irere usually attended with an humble 
idience of young students from the ions of court, or the 
liversities ; who, at due distance, listened to these ora- 
es, and returned home with great contempt for their 
w and philosophy, their heads filled with trash, under 
e name of politeness, criticism, and belles lettres. 
By these means, the poets, for many years past, were 
I overrun with pedantry. For, as I take it, the word 
not properly used ; because pedantry is the too fre- 
lent or unseasonable obtniding our own knowledge in 
Nnmon discourse, and placing too great a value upon 
; by which definition, men of tJie court, or the army, 
ay be as guilty of pedantry, as a philosopher at a 
[vine ; and it is the same vice in women, when they 
re over copious upon the subject of their petticoats, or 
leir fons, or their china. For which reason, although 
; be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners^ to 
ut men upon talking on subjects they are best versed 
], yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take ; 
ccanse, beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what 
le would never improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
limick, or buffoon, who has a general reception at the 
;ood tables; familiar and domestic with persons of the 
init quality, and usually sent fw at every meeting to 
dvert Uie company ; agtdnst which I have no objection. 
fou go there as to a farce or a puppet-show ; your bu« 
iiDCSB is only to laugh in season, either out of inclinatioi| 
NT dvility, while this merry companion is acting his 
part It is k business he has undertaken, and we are 
to suppose he is paid for his day's work. I only quar- 
id, when in select and private meetings, where men of 
vit and learning ar6 invited to pass an evening, this 
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jester should be admitted to ruo over his circle of tricky 
and make the whole compaDj unfit for any other con- 
Tersation, beside the indignity of confounding men's ta- 
lents at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it 
IS our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this^ and 
turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or 
being smart ; just as when an expensive fashion comes 
up, tliose wlio are not able to reach it, content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passes for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him out 
of countenance, and make him ridiculous; sometimes to 
expose the defects of his person or understanding; on all 
which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to avoid 
the imputation of not being able to take a jest It is 
admirable to observe one who is dex(ei*ous at this arti 
singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh ou his 
side, and then caiTying all before him. The French, 
from wliencc wc borrow the word, have a quite dificr- 
ent idea of tlie thing, and so had we in the politer age of 
our fatliei-8. Raillciy, was to say somethiug that at first 
appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by some turn of 
wit unexpected and surprising, ended always in a com* 
pliment, and to the advantage of the person it was t^ 
dressed to. And surely one of the best rules in coover- 
sation is, never to say a tiling which any of the compa- 
ny can reasonably ^ L»h we had rather left unsaid : nor 
can there any tiling be well more contrary to the ends , 
for which people meet together, than to part uusatisfied / 
with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in couvcrsatioo which appear 
very diflerent, }ct arise from the same root, and arc 
equally blamcable ; I mean an impatience to IntejTupt 
others; and the uneasiness of being interrupted our- 
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advei. The two chkf eods of conveisatioa are to en- 
tertmin and improve tiioBe we are among, or to receive 
dnae benefits ourselYes; which whoever will consider, 
cannot easil j run into either of those two errors ; be- 
came when any man speaks in company, it is to be sup- 
posed he does it for his hearers' sake, and not his own ; 
so that common discretion will teach us not to force their 
attention, if thej are not willing to lend it ; nor, on the, 
odier nde, to interrupt him who is in possession, be- 
came that is in the grossest manner to give the [nreference 
to oar own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will not 
soflfer them to intenrupt you ; but what is almost as bad, 
win discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the 
watch until you have done, because they have started 
something in their own thoughts, which they long to be 
delivered ot Mean time, they are so far from regard- 
ing what passes, that their imaginations are whoUy turn- 
ed upon what they have in reserve, for fear it should 
slip out of their memory ; and thus they confine their 
invention, which might otherwise range over a hundred 
tlni^ full as good, and that might be much more natur- 
ally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some peo- 
ple, by practising among their intimates, have introduc- 
ed into their general conversation, and would have it 
paas for innocent freedom or humour , which is a dan- 
gerous experiment in our northern climate, where all 
the little decorum and politeness we have, are purely 
forced by art, and are so ready to lapse into barbarity. 
Tins, among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, iq£ 
which we have many instances in Flautus. It seems to^ 
have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by 
prefierrii^ the scum of the people, made it a court enter- 
lainment, of which I have heard many partiadan; and 
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jester should be admitted to ruo over his circle of trtckfl, 
and make the whole company unfit for any other coo- 
Tersatlon, beside the indignity of confounding men's ta- 
lents at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as It 
IS our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this^ and 
turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or 
being smart ; just as when an expensive fashion comes 
up, tliose wlio are not able to reach it, content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passes for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him out 
of countenance, and make him ridiculous ; sometimes to 
expose the defects of his person or understanding; on all 
which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to avmd 
the imputation of not being able to take a jest. It is 
admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this art, 
singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh ou his 
side, and then caiTying all before him. The French* 
from whence we borrow tlie word, have a quite diiicr- 
eut idea of tlic thing, and so had we in the politer age of 
our fathei-8. Raillcr}*, was to say something that at first 
appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by some turn of 
wit unexpected and surprising, ended always in a com- 
pliment, and to the advantage of the person it was ad- 
dressed to. And surely one of the best rules in conver- 
sation is, never to say a Uiing which any of the compn- 
ny can reasonably DtL»h we had ratlier left unsaid: nor 
can there any thing be well more contrary to the ends 
for which people meet together, than to part unsatisfied J 
with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation which appear 
very diflercut, }et arise from the same root, and an* 
equally blamcable ; I mean an impatience to Intcntipt 
others; and the uneasiness of being interrupted our- 
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selves. The two chief ends of conyeisation are to en- 
tertain and improve those we are among, or to receive 
those benefits ourselves; which whoever will consider, 
cannot easOj run into either of those two errors ; be- 
cause when any man speaks in company, it is to be sup- 
posed he does it for his hearers' sake, and not his own ; 
so that common discretion will teach us not to force their 
attention, if they are not willing to lend it ; nor, on the, 
other side, to interrupt him who is in possession, be- 
cause that is in the grossest manner to give the [nrefereoce 
to our own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will not 
suflfer them to intenrupt you ; but what is almost as bad, 
will discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the 
wratcfa until you have done, because they have started 
something in their own thoughts, which they long to be 
delivered of. Mean time, they are so far from regard- 
ing what passes, that their imaginations are wholly turn- 
ed upon what they have in reserve, for fear it should 
slip out of their memory ; and thus they confine their 
invention, which might otherwise range over a hundred 
tlnngs full as good, and that might be much more natur- 
ally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some peo- 
ple, by practising among their intimates, have introdue* 
cd into their general conversation, and would have it 
pass for innocent freedom or humour , which is a dan- 
gerous experiment in our northern climate, where all 
the litde decorum and politeness we have, are purely 
forced by art, and are so ready to lapse into barbarity. 
Tins, among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, of 
which we have many instances in Flautus. It seems & 
have been introduced among us by Cromwell, who, by 
preferring the scum of the people, made it a court enter- 
lainmdit, of which I have heurd many partkulan; and 
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considering all things were turned npside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious : although it was a piece of 
policj found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can 
draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, consider- 
ing how low conversation runs now among us^ it is not 
altogether a contemptible talent ; however, it is subject 
to two unavoidable defects, frequent repetition, aud be- 
ing soon exhausted ; so that whoever values this gift in 
himself, has need of a good memory, and ought fre- 
quently to shift his company, that he may not discover 
the weakness of his fund ; for those who are thus en- 
dowed, have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in pri- 
vate conversation, whether their faculty be natural, ar 
acquired by practice, and often venturing. JN^atural elo- 
cution, althou gh it may seem a paradox, usually springs 
from a barrenness of invention, and of words ; by which 
men who have only one stock of notions upon eveiy 
subject, and one set of phrases to express them in, they 
swim upon the superfices, and offer themselves on eveiy 
occasion; therefore, men of much learnings and who know 
the compass of a language, are generally the wont 
talkers on a sudden, until much practice has inured and 
emboldened them; because they are confounded with 
plenty of matter, variety of notions, and of words, which 
they cannot readily choose, but are perplexed and en- 
tangled by too great a choice ; which is no disadvan- 
tage in private conversaUon ; where, on the other nde, 
the talent of faara^gaing is, of ail oth€i% moat ioiupport^ 
able. 
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ICoCliiqg hai spcnkd mea more fur conveiMtioii, thao 
the chvacter of beiog wits; to support wldcb, ^hty nt- 
Tor fiul of eooonraging a munber of followers and admi- 
icn^ who fist themselves iu thek senrke, wheran they 
find their accouDts od both ndes, bj pleasiof thdr mi- 
toil ramtj. This has ^yea the Ibniier such ao air ot' 
ai^erioritj, and made the latter so pra^aiaticai, that 
neidwr of them are well to he aidured. I say oothinfr 
here of the itch of dispute and cootradictioii, teltia^ ol' 
fio^or of those who are troubled with the disease called 
ihe vaaderiiig of the thou^ts, so that thej ue Bever 
^reseot in mind at what passes in dtiscoarEt; for, who- 
ever UboHrs under waj of these possessioiiSi is 9fi unfit 
Jbr coDversatioD as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in con- 
vecsation that have &llen under mj notice cr memoij, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too 
fTOBS to need exploding; aich as lewd or profane talk ; 
Iwl I pretend only to treat the errors of conversatioo 
hi i^eneral, and not the several subjects qf discourEC. 
whioh would be infinite. Thus we see bow human na- 
tnre is most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which 
Is hdd the great distinction betwoen men and bnUes; 
«ad how little advantage we make of that, which night 
be the greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, 
asweO as usefiil pleasure of life: in defiMilt of wyeh, 
we are forced to take up with those poor anuiseoients ol* 
dress and Tisiting, or the oMire pemiciooB ones cf pli^i 
drink, and vidous amours; whereby the nobifity «id 
geotijof both sexes are entirely coitupled both IP body 
and mind, and have lost all notions of love^ honour, 
friendship, generosity; whkh, under the name of fop- 
peries, have been fiw some time lauf^ied out of doors. 

This degc n ofa c y of conv€mlion» with the pemicioiis 
eooaequ^M:es thereof upon our humoun and (^positions. 
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has been owing, among other causes, to the custom ari- 
sen, for some time past, of excluding women from any 
share in our society, farther than in parties at plaj, or 
dancing, or in the pursuit of an amour. I take the highest 
period of politeness in England (and it is of the same 
date in France) to have been the peaceable part of King 
Charles the Finst's reign: and from what we read of 
those times, as well as from the accounts I have former- 
ly met with from some who lived in that court, the me- 
thods then used for raising and cultivating conversatioa 
were altogether different from ours: several ladica^ 
whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, had 
assemblies at their houses, where persons of tlie best un- 
derstanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the evenings 
in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were 
occasionally started ; and although we are apt to ridicule 
the sublime platonic notions they had, or personated 
in love and fnendsliip, I conceive their refinements were 
grounded upon reason, and that a little grain of the romance 
is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of 
human nature, without which it is apt to degenerate in- 
to every thing that is sordid, vicious, and low. If there 
were no other use in the conversation of ladies, it is suf- 
ficient that it would lay a restraint upon those odious to- 
pics of immodesty and indecencies, into which the rude- 
ness of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, there- 
fore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a vi- 
zard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, in the com- 
pany of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and 
disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently ac- 
quit themselves, and entertain their company, with relat- 
ing facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of 
such common incidents as happen every day ; and this 
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I have oboerved more frequentlj among the ScoU thao 
may other nation, who are ^er^ careful not to omit the 
ndmitest circumstances of time or place ; which kind of 
^Bscourse, if it were not a little i«1ieved by the uncouth 
terms and phrases, as well as accent and gesture, pecu* 
liar to that country, would be hardly tolerable. It is 
not a fault in company to talk much ; but to continue it 
long is certainly one; for, if the majority of those who 
are got together be naturally silent or cautious, the coi^ 
TcnatioD wiU flag, unless it be often renewed by <ne 
among them, who can start new subjects, provided he 
does not dwell upon them, that leave room for answei^ 
and replies. 
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A LETTER OF ADVICE 

TO 
A YOUNG POET. 

TOOKTHER WITH A PBOFOSAL FOR THS ENCOUBAftf^ 
MENT OF POXTRY IN IRXLAND. 



** Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atqoe 
Canmnibus venit"^— Hor*. 



Sib, Dec. 1, 1720. 

AS I have always professed a friendship for jou; 
and have therefore been more inquisitive into your coo- 
duct and studies than is usually agreeable to young 
men; so I must own I am not a little pleased to find, by 
your last account, that you have entirely bent your 
thoughts to English poetry, with design to make it yoor 
profession and business. Two reasons incline me to en- 
courage you in this study ; one, the narrowness of your 
{Hresent circumstances ; the other, the great use of poetry 
to mankind and society, and in every employment of 
life.^ Upon these views, I cannot but commend your 

• " Periiaps it is ODe of tlie best things that can be said of poetry, 
that it helps us to pass over the toils and troubles of this tiresome jour- 
ney, our life ; as horses are encouraged and spirited up the better to 
bear their labour, by the jingling of bells about their heads. Indeed 
as to myseli; I have been used to this odd cordial so long, that it ha^ 
ro efi^t upon me; but you, madam, are in your hoaeymooa of poe- 
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reanAvJ&oD to withdmr so eaiij from other unpro- 
fitable aod severe stupes, and betake younelf to that, 
winch, if you have good hick, will advance your for- 
tune, and make you an ornament to joar firiends and 
joor conntrf. It may be your justification, and fiorther 
encouragement, to consider, that history, ancient or mo- 
dem, cannot furnish joa an instance of one person, emi- 
nent in any station, who was not in some measure versed 
in poetry, or at least a welKwisher to the professors oi 
it; ndther would I deqiair to prove, if legally called 
thereto, that it ik impoadble to be a good soldier, divine, 
or hiwyer, or even so much as an eminent bellman, or 
baDad-singer, without some taste of poetry, and a compe- 
tent ifcill in versification : but I say the less of thla^ her 
cause the renowned Sir P. Sidney has exhausted the 
sribject before me, in his defence of poesie, on which I 
ahidl make no other remark but this, that he argues there 
as if he really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made one verse since 
I was at school, where I suffered too much for my blun- 
ders in poetry to have any love to it ever since, I am not 
iMe, from any experience of my own, to give you those 
initractions you desire ; neither will I declare (for I love 
to conceal my passions) how much I lament my neglect 
of poetry in those periods of my life whidi were proper- 
est for improvements in that ornamental part of learning ; 
besides, my age and infirmitks might well excuse me to 
you, as being unqualified to be your writing-master, 

try; jaa hare teen only the smQes, aod enjoyed the rarcsses of 
ApoQo. Nothing is bo pleasant to a mose as die first childrenof the 
ima^iatioii; bat, when once she comesfofiBd it mere ceqjosa] doty, 
aad tfaecareofher mnneroosproeeBydu^ grows npon her, it is aHa 
•our tax fhr past pleasure. I find by experience, that his own fiddle 
IB QQ great pleasore to a MmuBfln fiddler, after ooce the firH good 
conceit of himself h lost." Pope, Letters to a icady, p. 52: N. 
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with spectacles od, and a shaking hand. lioweva", thai 
I may not be alt(^ether wanting to you in an affair of so 
much importance to your credit and happiness, X shall 
here give you some scattered thoughts upon the subject, 
such as I have gathered by reading and observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with scholars, and the meanest, considering tlie 
materials of it, whether it be a joint of wheateu straw 
(the old Arcadian pipe) or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped feather, or a corking pin. Farther- 
more, this same diminutive tool, for the posture of it, 
usually reclines its head on the thumb of the right hand, 
sustains the foremost finger upon its breast, and is itself 
supported by the second. This is commonly known by 
the name of a fescue ; I shall here therefore condescend 
to be this little elementary guide, and point out some 
particulars, which may be of use to you in your horn- 
book of poetry. 

In the first place, I am not yet convinced, that it is at 
all necessary for a modern poet to believe in God, or 
have any serious sense of religion ; and in this article 
you must give me leave to suspect your capacity : be- 
cause, religion being what your mother taught you, you 
will hardly find it possible, at least not easy, all at once 
to get over those early prejudices, so far as to think it 
better to be a great wit than a good christian, though 
herein the general practice is agauist you ; so that if, 
upon inquiry, you find in youiself any such softnesses, 
ovviiig to the nature of your education, my -advice is, 
that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having no 
{'arther business with it in the way of poetiy ; unless you 
vrlil be content to pass for an insipid, or will submit to 
!.e hooted ai by your fraternity, or can disguise youi* re- 
i'crion, as well-bred men do tJieir learning, in complai- 
V .?ice to company. 
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Eor poetry, as it has been managed for some years 
past, by such as make a business of it (and of such only 
I speak here, for I do not call him a poet that writes for 
his diversion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler 
Ti:ho amuses himself with a violin) I say, our poetry of 
late has been altogether disengaged from the narrow no- 
tions rf virtue and piety, because it has been found, by 
experience of our prc^essors, that the smallest quantity 
of religion, like a single drop of malt liquor in claret, 
will muddy and discompose the brightest poeticd 
genius. 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, 
and sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, which, 
taken seriously, are a wonderful check to wit and hu- 
mour, and such as a true poet cannot possibly give into, 
with a saving to his poetical license ; but yet it is neces- 
sary for him, that others should believe those things se- 
riously, that hb wit may be exercised on their wisdom 
for so doing; for though a wit need not have religion, 
religion is necessary to a wit, as an instrument is to the 
hand that plays upon it : and for this, the modems plead 
the example of their great idol Lucretius, who had not 
been by half so eminent a poet (as he truly was) but 
that he stood tiptoe on religion, Religio peMus siibjecta, 
and, by that rising ground, had the advantage of all tlie 
poets of his own or following times, who were not mount- 
ed on the same pedestal. 

Besides, it is farther to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of tlie qualifications 
of a good poet, insists chiefly on the liber 6jriritns; by 
which I have been ignorant enough heretofwe to suppose 
he meant, a good invention, or great compass of thought, 
or a sprightly imagination : but I have learned a better 
construction, from the opinion and practice of the mo- 
dems 5 and, taldiig it lileraily for a free spirit, t. e. ^ 
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considering all things were turned npside down, it wiui 
reasonable and judicious : although it was a piece of 
policj found out to ridicule a point of honour io the 
other extreme, when the smallest yfotd misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they caa 
draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, cooper- 
ing how low conversation runs now among us^ it is not 
altogether a contemptible talent ; however, it is subject 
to two unavoidable defects, frequent repetition, aud be- 
ing soon exhausted ; so that whoever values this gift in 
himself, has need of a good memcnry, and ought fre- 
quently to shift his company, that he may not discover 
the weakness of his fund ; for those who are thus en- 
dowed, have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in pti- 
vate conversation, whether their faculty be natural, or 
acquired by practice, and often venturing. JN^atural elo- 
cution, althou gh it may seem a paradox, usually springi 
from a barrenness of invention, and of words ; by whkh 
men who have only one stock of notions upon eveiy 
subject, and one set of phrases to express them in, they 
swim upon the superfices, and offer themselves on eveiy 
occasion; therefore, men of much learnings and who know 
the compass of a language, are generally the wont 
talkers on a sudden, until much practice has inured and 
emboldened them; because they are confounded with 
plenty of matter, variety of notions, and of words, which 
they cannot readily choose, but are perplexed and en- 
tangled by too great a choice; which is no disadvan- 
tage in private conversation ; where, on the other ride, 
the talent of haranguing ii, of all othcH| moat inaupport^ 
able. 
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IfoCluqg hai spoiled raea more for convemtioii, thao 
the character of being wits; to support whkb, tliey ne- 
Tor fail of eooonraging a number of followers and admi- 
icn^ who list themselves iu their service, wheron they 
find their accounts od both ndes, bj pleasing their bh- 
tual Taidtj. This has given the former such an air of 
fiaperiority, and made the latter so pragmatical, that 
neither of them are well to be endured. I say nothing 
here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling ol' 
lieB, or of those who are troubled with the disease called 
ihe wandering of the thoughts, so that thej are never 
present in mind at what paoMs in disGoarst; for, who- 
-ever labours under anj of these possessions, is 9fi unfit 
Sot conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in con- 
versation that have &llen under mj notice cr memoij, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too 
poas to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk; 
bat I pretend only to treat the errors of conversatioo 
in general, and not the several subjects qf discourse, 
whioh would be infinite. Thus we see liow human na- 
tHre is most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which 
Is held the great distinction betwoen men and bnUes; 
«nd how little advantage we make of that, which might 
be the greatest, the most lasting, and the most ioDocent, 
as well aa useful pleasure of life: in defoult of which, 
we are forced to take up with thoae poor amusflmc nts ol* 
dress and visitini^ or the BMiie pemicioas ones of pkj, 
drink, and vidous amours; whereby the nobility utd 
gentry of both sexes are entirely conrupled both in body 
and mind, and have lost all noCioHB of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity ; whkh, under the name of fop- 
peries, have been for some time laughed out of doors. 

Thia d ege n er a cy of convemtion, with the pemiciow 
consequences thereof upon our humoun and (fopositioos. 
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has been owing, among other causes, to the custom ari- 
sen, for some time past, of excluding women from any 
share in our society, farther than in parties at plaj, or 
dancing, or in the pursuit of an amour. I take the highest 
period of politeness in England (and it is of the same 
date in France) to have been the peaceable part of King 
Charles the Fii*st's reign: and from what we read d 
those times, as well as from the accounts I have former- 
ly met with from some who lived in that court, the me- 
thods then used for rainng and cultivating convorsatiOD 
were altogether different from ours: several ladicSj^ 
whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, had 
assemblies at their houses, where persons of the best un- 
derstanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the evenings 
in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were 
occasionally started ; and although we are apt to ridicule 
the sublime platonic notions they had, or personated 
in love and fnendship, I conceive their refinements were 
grounded upon reason, and that a little grain of the romance 
is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of 
human nature, without which it is apt to degenerate in- 
to every thing that is sordid, vicious, and low. If there 
were no other use in the conversation of ladies, it is suf- 
ficient that it would lay a restraint upon those odious to- 
pics of immodesty and indecencies, into which the rude- 
ness of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, there- 
fore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a vi- 
zard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, in the com- 
pany of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and 
disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently ac- 
quit themselves, and entertain their company, with relat- 
ing facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of 
such common incidents as happen every day ; and this 
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I haTe obierved more frequentlj among the ScoU thao 
may other nation, who are ^er^ careful not to omit the 
ndmitest circumitances of time or place ; which kind of 
AacourBe, if it were not a little idieved by the uncouth 
tenns and phraaei, as well as accent and gesture, pecu* 
liar to that country, would be hardly tolerable. It to 
not a ikuh in company to talk much; but to continue it 
long is certainly one; for, if the majority of those who 
are got together be naturally silent or cautious, the coi^ 
Tcnation wiU flag, unless it be often renewed by <me 
among them, who can start new subjects, provided he 
does not dwell upon them, that leave room for answcm 
and replies. 
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A LETTER OF ADVICE 

TO 
A YOUNG POET. 

TOOKTHER WITH A PBOFOSAL FOR THS ENCOVBAftl^ 
MENT OF FOXTRY IN IRXLAMD. 



** Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibuB atqoe 
Carmmibus venit"— Hor* 



Sib, Dec. 1, 1720. 

AS I have always professed a friendship for jou; 
and have therefore been more inquisitive into your con- 
duct and studies than is usually agreeable to young 
men; so I must own I am not a little pleased to find, by 
your last account, that you have entirely bent your 
thoughts to English poetry, with design to make it yoor 
profession and business. Two reasons incline me to en- 
courage you in this study ; one, the narrowness of your 
{Hresent circumstances ; tlie other, the great use of poetry 
to mankind and society, and in every employment of 
life.^ Upon these views, I cannot but commend your 

• " Periiaps it is one oftlie best things that can be said of poetry, 
that it helps us to pass over the toils and troubles of this tiresome jouF- 
ney, our life ; as horses are encouraged and spirited up the better to 
bear their labour, by the jingling of bells about their heads. Indeet^ 
as to myseli; I have been used to this odd cordial so long, that it ha^ 
ro efi^t upon me; but you, madam, are in your hoaeymoon of poe- 

C3 
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resirfiitioo to withdnw so eaiij from other unpro- 
fitable and severe stupes, and betake yourself to that, 
winch, if you have good hick, will advance your for- 
tune, and make you an ornament to your friends and 
your country. It may be your justification, and fiurther 
encouragement, to consider, that history, ancient or mo- 
dem, cannot furnish yoa an instance of one person, emi- 
nent in any station, who was not in some measure versed 
in poetry, or at least a welKwisher to the professors oi 
it; ndther would I deqiair to prove, if legally called 
thereto, that it ik impossible to be a good soldier, divine, 
or hiwyer, or even so much as an eminent bellman, or 
baDad-singer, without some taste of poetry, and a compe- 
tent skill in versification : but I say the less of thia^ her 
cause the renowned Sir P. Sidney has exhausted the 
siribrject before me, in his defence of poesie, on which I 
shall make no other remark but this, that he argues there 
as if he really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made one verse since 
I was at school, where I suffered too much for my blun- 
ders In poetry to have any love to it ever since, I am not 
aUe, from any experience of my own, to give you those 
inslructions yon desire ; neither will I declare (for I love 
to conceal my passions) how much I lament my neglect 
of poetry in those periods of my life which were proper- 
est for improvements in that ornamental part of leanung; 
besides, my age and infirmities migfat well excuse me to 
you, as being unqualified to be your writing-master, 

tiy; JOB hsre Been only the smiles, and ei^jred the rarcssea of 
ApoUo. Nothing ii bo pleasant to a nnae as die first childrenof the 
imaginatioii; bat, when once she comestofiBd it mere c«iOqga] doty, 
aad tfaecareof her Bomeroosproeaiy daily grows opon her, itis alia 
•our tax ftor past pleasure. I And by experience, that his own fiddle 
IS DO great pleasore to a MNnman iddler, alter ooce the Srrt good 
conceit of himself h lost." Pope, Letters to a icady, p. 52: N. 
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with spectacles od, and a shaking hand. However, that 
I may not be altogether wanting to you in an affair of so 
much importance to your credit and happiness, I shall 
here give you some scattered thoughts upon the subject, 
such as I have gathered by reading and observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with scholars, and the meanest, considering tlie 
materials of it, whether it be a joint of wheateu straw 
(the old Aixadian pipe) or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped feather, or a corking pin. Farther- 
more, this same diminutive tool, for the posture of it, 
usually reclines its head on the thumb of the right hmd, 
sustains the foremost finger upon its breast, and is itself 
supported by the second. This is commonly known by 
the name of a fescue ; I shall here therefore condescend 
to be this little elementary guide, and point out some 
particulars, which may be of use to you in your horn- 
book of poetry. 

In the first place, I am not yet convinced, that it is at 
all necessary for a modern poet to believe in God, or 
have any serious sense of religion ; and in this article 
you must give me leave to suspect your capacity : be- 
cause, religion being what your mother taught you, you 
will hardly find it possible, at least not easy, all at once 
to get over those early prejudices, so far as to think it 
better to be a great wit than a good christian, though 
herein the general practice is agauist you ; so that if, 
;:poa inquires you find in youiself any such softnesses, 
owing to the nature of your education, my advice is, 
that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having no 
farther business with it in the way of poetiy ; unless you 
;riil be content to pass for an insipid, or will submit to 
!:c hooted ai by your fraternity, or can disguise youi* re- 
i'don, as well-bred men do tiieu* learning, in complai- 
i.jice to company. 
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Eor poetry, as it has been managed for soaie years 
past, by such as make a business of it (and of such ody 
I speak here, for I do not call him a poet that writes for 
his diveiaon, any more than that gentleman a fiddler 
IT bo amuses himself with a violin) I say, our poetry of 
late has been altogether disengaged from the narrow no- 
tions of virtue and piety, because it has been found, by 
experience of our pn^essors, that the smallest quantity 
of religion, like a single drop of malt liquor in claret, 
will muddy and discompose the brightest poeticd 
genius. 

Beligioo supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, 
and sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, which, 
taken seriously, are a wonderful check to wit and hu- 
mour, and such as a true poet cannot poeubly give into, 
with a saving to his poetical license ; but yet it is neces- 
sary for him, that others should believe those things se- 
riously, that his wit may be exercised on their wisdom 
for so doing ; for though a wit need not have religion, 
reMg^ is necessary to a wit, as an instrument is to the 
hand that plays upon it : and for this, the modems plead 
the example of their great idol Lucretius, who had not 
been by half so eminent a poet (as he truly was) but 
that be stood tiptoe on religion, Religio pedibiis suhjectOj 
and, by that rinng ground, had the advantage of all tlie 
poets ^ his own or following times, who were not mount- 
ed on the same pedestal. 

Beside it is farther to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of tlie qualificati<ms 
of a good poet, insists chiefly on the liber spkitus; by 
wluch I have been ignorant enough heretofore to suppose 
he meant, a good invention, or great compass of thought, 
or a sprightly imagination : but I have learned a better 
construction, from the opinion and practice of the mo- 
dems ; and, taking it ll.eraiiy for a free spirit, !. f . ^ 
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spirit, or miod, free or disengaged firom all prejudicaa 
coaceroiDg Ooil, reH^on, aod anotlier world, it is to me 
a plain account vfaj our present set of poets are^ and 
bold themselves obliged to be, freethinkers. 

But, although I cannot recommend religion upon the 
practice of some of onr most eminent English poets, yet 
I can justly advise you, from theii* example, to be coo- 
versant in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make your^ 
self entirely master of them ; in which, however, I in- 
tend nothing less than imposing upon you a task of 
piety. Far be it firom me to desire you to believe them, 
or lay any great stress upon their authority ; in that you 
may do as you think fit ; but to read them as a piece of 
necessary furniture for a wit and a poet ; which ii a 
very different view from that of a christian. For I have 
made it my observation, that the greatest wits have been 
the best textuaries : our modem poets are, all to a mail, 
almost as well read in the Scriptures as some of our di- 
vines, and oflten abound more with the phrase. Thej 
have read them historically, critically, musically, comic- 
ally, poetically, and every other way except religiously, 
and have found their account in doing so. For the 
Scriptures are undoubtedly a fund of wit, and a subject 
for wit. You may, according to the modem practice, 
be witty upon them, or out of them: and, to speak the 
tmth, but for them, I know not what our playwrights 
wttuld do for images, allusions, umilitudes, examples, or 
even language itself. Shut up the Sacred Books, and I 
would be bound our wit would ran down like an alarum, 
0r fall as the stocks did, and ruin half the poets in these 
kingdoms. And if that wore the case, how would most 
of that tribe (all, I think, but the immortal Addison, who 
made abetter use of his Bible^ and a few more) who dealt 
60 freely in that fund, rejoice that they had drawn out in 
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aad left the present geiieratioD of poets to be the 
bubbles. 

But heie I most enter one cautioo, and desire you to 
take notice, that in this advice of readings the Scriptnrei, 
I had Dot the least thou^ ooDceming your qua]ificat]D% 
that mj foe poetical orders ; which I mentioo, because 
I fisd a ootioQ of that kind advanced by one of our £ng- 
liah poets, and is, I suppose, maintained by the rest He 
saji to Spenser, in a pretended vision, 



** ^With hands* laid on, ordaio me fit 

** For the great cure and ministry of wit.** 

Whicfa passa^ is, in my opinion, a notable aUusion to the 
Scriptures ; and making but reasonable allowmces for 
the small circumstance of profeneaess, bordering ckise 
upon blasphemy, is inimitably fine ; beside some useful 
diseoveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in 
poetry, that these bishops must ordain young poets, and 
withlayiog on hands ; and that poetry is a cure of souls; 
and, consequenUy speaking, those who have such cures 
ought to be poets, and too often are so : and indeed, as of 
o|d» poets and priests were one and the same functioo, 
te alUaoce of those ministerial oflices is to this day hap- 
ptfy Mintainfd in the same persons ; and this I take to 
be the only justifiable reason for that appellation whicfa 
liney so nuich aiifect, I mean the modest title of dirioe 
poets. However, having never been present at the ee- 
rcmooy of ordaining to the priesthood of poetry, I own 
I hsve DO notion of the thing, and shall saj the less of 
it here. 

The Scriptures then being generally both the fauntaitt 
and subject of modem wit, I could do no leas than give 
them the preference in your reading. After a tiMwongh 
acquvmtance with them, I woidd advise you to turn your 
diou^ts to human literature, which yet I say more In 
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compliance with^Tulgar opinions, than according to toj 
own sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more, than to 
ste the prejudices of mankind as to this matter of human 
learning, who have generally thought it is necessary to be 
a good scholar in order to be a good poet ; than which 
nothing is falser in fact, or more contrary to praciice 
and experience. Neither will I dispute the matter if 
any man will undertake to show me one professed poet 
now in being, who is any thing of what may be justlj 
called a scholar ; or is the worse poet for that, but per- 
haps the better, for being so little encumbered with the 
pedantry of learning : it is true, the contrary was the 
opinion of our forefathers, which we of this age have 
devotion enough to receive from them on their own 
terms, and unexamined, but not sense enough to per- 
ceive it was a gross mistake in them. So Horace has 
told us: 

'* Scribendi rccte sapere est ct principium et fons, , 

** Rem tibi Socratics poterunt ostendere chartae." 

But, to see the different casts of roen^s heads, some, 
not inferior to that poet in understanding, (if you will 
take their own word for it,) do see no consequence in 
thb rule, and are not ashamed to declare themselves of 
a contrary opinion. Do not many men write well in 
common account, who have nothing of that principle ? 
Many arc too wise to be poets, and others too much 
poets to be wise. MuEt a man, forsooth, be no less than 
a philosopher to be a poet, when it is plain that some of 
the greatest idiots of the age are our prettiest perforraera 
that way ? And for this, I appeal to the judgment and 
observation of mankind. Sir Ph. Sidney's notable re- 
mark upou this nation, may not be improper to mention 
here, He says, " In our neighbour couEtry Ireland^ 
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vbfre true kainin^ goes ver)' bare, jet are their poets 
held in devout revereoce C which shows, that leaniiog 
is DO way necessaiy either to the making of a poet, or 
judg;iDg of him. And farther, to see the fate of things, 
DOtwithstaudiog our learning here is as bare as ever, yet 
are our poets not held, as formerly, in devout rever- 
race ; but are, perhaps, the most contemptible race of 
mortals uoir io this kingdom, which is no less to be won- 
deiedat than lamented. 

Some of the old philosophers were poets, as, according 
to the Ibrementioned author, Socrates and Plato were : 
vhirh, however, is what I did not know before ; but that 
does not say that all poets are, or that any need be phi- 
loBopbers, otherwise than as those are so called who are 
a little out at tlie elbows. In which sense the great 
Shakspeai c might iiave been a philosopher ; but was do 
Kbolar, } et was an cxccllcut poet. Neither do I think 
a late most judicious critic so much mistaken, as others 
da, in advancing this opinion, that '' Shakspeare had 
becD a worse poet, had he been a better sclioiar :'' and 
Sir W. Davenant is another instance in the same kind. 
Nor must it be foi^otten, that Plato was an avowed 
caemy to poets; which is, perhaps, the reason why po> 
ch have been always at emnity with his profession ; and 
have rejected all learning and philosophy, for the sake 
of thai one philosopher. As I take the matter, neither 
pfaHoBophy, nor any part of learning, is more necessary 
to poetry (which, if you will believe the same author, is 
''die aum of all learning'*) than to know the tlieory of 
fight, and the several proportions and diveraficationsof 
it in particular coloturs, is to a good painter. 

Whereas, therefore, a certain author, called Petronius 
Aiinter, going upon the same mistake, has confidently 
declared, that one ingredient of a good poet, is '' mens 
u^€kH Uttrarum Jhtmme immdaUi /' I do oa the con- 
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trary declare, that this his assertion (to gpeak of it ia 
the softest terms) is oo better than an iavidious and- un- 
handsome reflectioo on all the gentlemen poeta of these 
times; for with his good leave, much less than a floods 
or inundation, will seiTe the turn ; and, to my certalo 
knowledge, some of our greatest wits in your poetical 
way, have not as much real leamii^ as would cover a 
sixpence in the bottom of a bason ; nor do I think the 
worse of them; for, to speak my private opinion, I am 
for every man's working upon his own materlala, and 
producing only what he can find within biraseli^ which 
is commonly a better stock than the owner knows it to 
be. I think dowel's of wit ought to spring, ae those in 
a garden do, iroro their own root and stem, without fo- 
reign assbtance. I would have a man's wit rather ¥ke 
a fountain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river, that 
is supplied by several streams from abroad. 

Or, if it be necessary, as the case is with some barren 
wits, to take in the thoughts of others in order to draw 
forth their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is 
thrown into them; in that necessity, I would recom- 
mend some of the approved standard authors of anti- 
quity for your peni&al, as a poet and a wit ; because, 
maggots b^ing what you look for, as monkeys do for 
vermin in their keepers' heads, you will find they aboumi 
10 good old authors, as in rich old cheese, not in the 
new ; and for that reason you must have the clasnes, 
especially the most wormeaten of them, often in yonr 
liands. 

But with this caution^ that you are not to use those 
ancients as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make 
no conscience of picking their pockets and pillaging 
them. Tour business is not to steal from them, but to 
improve upon them, and make their sentiments your 
own; which is an effect of great judgment; and, though 
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daficuH, yet verf posBible, withoat the soirfj imptiU- 
tin of filching; for I huinblj eonceive^ thoogh I light 
■J cmdle at mj neighbomr^g fire, that docs not ahcr the 
preperty, or make the wick, the wax, or the flame, or 
the whole candle, less my own. 

Pomiblj 70a maj think it a very serere task, to 
•nive at a competent knowledge of so many of the an- 
cienU as excel in their waj ; and indeed it would be 
xeaUj so» but for the short and easy method lately foand 
out of abstracts^ abridgments, summaries, &c. which are 
admirafale expedients for being very learned with little 
or no reading; and have the same use with buniing 
gItsoPiT, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning 
in anthors, and make them point with warmth and 
quiduiesB upon the reader s imagination. And to this is 
Beari J rdated that other modern device of consulting 
indexes, which is to read books hefaraically, and begin 
where others usually end. And this is a compendious 
V17 of conmgio an acquaintance with authors; for au- 
thors are to be used like lobsters, you must Utck for the 
best meat in the tails, and lay the bodies back again in 
the dish. Your cunnlngest thieves (and what else are 
readers, who only read to borrow, t. e. to steal) use to 
out off the portmanteau from behind, without stay- 
'ing to dive into the pockets of the owner. Lastly, you 
are tau^ thus much in the very elements of philooo- 
phy: foroneofthe finest rules in logic is, FudsMfri- 
nms mmtmUem* 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted 
to a late painfol and judicious editor of the daseks, who 
has labomed in that new way with exceeding felicity. 
Eveij author, by his management, sweats under him- 
self being overioaded widi his own index, and canies. 
like a north-country pedlar, all his substance and 
ture upon his back> and with as great variety of 
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To him let all young students make their compliments 
for so much time and pains saved in the pursuit of use- 
ful knowledge ; for whoever shortens a road, b a bene- 
factor to the public, and to every particular person who 
has occasion to travel that way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in 
my time, than the disuse of some ingenious little plays^^ 
in fashion with young folks when I was a boy, and to 
which the great facility of that age, above ours, in com- 
posing, was certainly owing ; and if any thing has brought 
a damp upon the versification of these times, we have no 
farther than this to go for the cause of it I^ow, could 
these sports be happily revived, I am of opinion yous 
wisest course would be to apply your thoughts to them, 
and never fail to make a party when you can, in those 
profitable divereions. For example, crambo is of extraor- 
dinary use to good rhyming, and rhyming is what I have 
ever accounted the very essential of a good poet : and in 
that notion I am not singular ; for the aforesaid Sir P. 
Sidney has declared, '' That the chief life of modern 
versifying consists in the like sounding of words, which 
we call rhyme ;'* which is an authority, either without 
exception, or above any reply. Wherefore, you are 
ever to tiy a good poem as you would sound a pipkin ; 
and if it rings well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no 
flaw in it. Verse without rhyme, is a body without B 
soul (for the " chief life consisteth in the rhyme") or a 
bell without a clapper ; which, in strictness, is no bell, 
as being neither of use nor delight. And \he same ever 
honoured knight, with so musical an e&r, had that vene- 
ration for the tuneableness and chiming of verse, that h^ 
speaks of a poet as one that has '^ the reverend title of a 
rhymer." Our celebrated Milton has done these nationa 
great prejudice in this particular, having spoiled as 
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mMBj reverend ifaymerB, bj Ins example, as he lias made 
real poets. 

For which reason, I am oveijojed to hear that avcij 
ingeiiioos joath of this lowo is now upoo the useful de- 
sigu (for which he is never enou^ to be commended) of 
befltowing rhyme upon Milton's Paradise Lost, which 
Vill anke the poem, in that only defective, more heroic 
and BODoroos than it hitherto has been. I wish the gen- 
tleman sDCoesB in the performance ; and, as it fe.a worii in 
wUch a young man could not be more happily employ- 
ed, or af^iear in with greater advantage to his character, 
90 I am concerned that it did not fall out to be your 
province. 

With much the same view, I would recommend to 
you the witty play of pictures and mottoes, which will 
famish your imagination with great store of images and 
soitable devices. We of these kingdoms have found 
' our account in thb diversion, as little as we consider or 
acknowledge it ; for to this we owe our eminent felicity 
io posies of rings, mottoes of souff boxes, the humours 
of signposts with their elegant inscriptions, &c. in which 
kind of productions not any nation in the world, no, 
DOt the Dutch themselves, will presume to rival us. 

For much the same reason, it may be proper for you 
to have some insight into the play called, "What is it ; 
like ? as of great use in common practice, to quicken 
alow capacities, and improve the quickest : but the chief 
eod of it is, to supply the fancy with varieties of simi- 
lies for all subjects. It will teach you to bring things to 
a likeness, which have not the least imaginable con- 
formity in nature, which is properly creation, and the 
very business of a poet, as his name implies ; and let 
joe tell you, a good poet can no more be without a stock 
of similies by him, than a shoemaker without his lasts. 
lie should have them sized, and ranged, and hung up 
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in order in his shqi, ready finr all customers, and shaped 
to the feet of all sorts of verse : and here I could more 
fully (and I lon^ to do it) insist upon the wonderful har- 
mony and resemblance between a poet and a shoemaker, 
in many circumstances common to both; such as the 
binding of their temples, the stuff they work upon, and 
the paring-knifc they use, i^c. but that I would not di- 
gress, nor seem to trifle in so serious a matter. 

Now I say, if you apply yourself to these diminu- 
tive sports (not to mention others of equal ingenuity, 
such as draw gloves, cross purposes, questions and com- 
mands, and the rest) it is not to be conceived what be- 
nefit (of nature) you will find by them, and how they 
will open the body of your invention. To these de- 
vote your spare hours, or rather spare all your hours 
to them, and then you will act as becomes a wise man, 
and make even divei-sions an improvement ; like the in- 
imitable management of the bee, which does the whole 
business of life at once, and at the same time both feeds^ 
and works, and diverts itself. 

Your own prudence will, I doubt not, direct you to 
take a place every evening among the ingenious, in the 
corner of a certain coffee-house. in this town, where vou 
will receive a turn equally right as to wit, religion, and 
politics ; as likewise to be as frequent at the playhouse 
as you can afford, without selling your books. For, in 
our chaste theatre, even Cato himself might sit to the 
falling of the curtain : besides, you will sometimes meet 
with tolerable conversation among the players : they are 
such a kind of men as may pass, upon the same sort of 
capacities, for wits off the stage, as they do for fine 
gentlemen upon it. Besides, that I have known a factor 
deal in as good ware, and sell as cheap, as the merchant 
himself that emplop him. 
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Add to this the ezpedtencj of ftmnBliiiig o«t your 
flkelFes with a choice ooUectkm of modern miieellaDies, 
ID the gi^est editloB; ind of reading all sorts of plays, 
espedaily the new, and above all, those of our own 
growth, printed by subscription;* in which article of 
Irish maoofiKture, I readily agree to the late proposal, 
and am aho^iher ix "rejecting and renouncing every 
thing that comes from £ngland :" to what purpose should 
we go thither fw coals or poetry, when we have a vein 
within ourselves equally good and more convenient? 

A common place book is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist without, for this proverlnal reason, that ** great 
wils have short memories;'^ and whereas, on the other 
hand, poets, being liars by profession ought to have good 
memories; to reconcile these, a book of this sort is in 
the nature of a supplemental memory, or a record of 
what oocuiB remarkable in every day's reading or con- 
venation. There you enter not only your own original 
thoughts, (which, a hundred to one, are few and insigni- 
ficant) but such of other men as you think fit to make 
your own, by entering them there. For, take this for a 
role;, when an author is in your books, you have tlie 
same demand upon him for his wit, as a merchant has 
for your money; when you are in his. 

By these few and easy prescriptions, (with the help \j 
of a good genius) it is posuble you may, in a short time, 
arrive at the accomplishments of a poet, and shine in 
that character*! As for your manner of compo»ng, 

* AUiwling to the plajs of Mr. Shadirel], whoK father Thomas * 
-vaa poet laareat firom die Revolutioc till his deat j. N. 

f ** AVtfiM immat. akest n ni frudadk^ U ooqoestioiiably tme, 
with regard to erery thing except poeCry; and I am rery sure that 
aojinaa of common andentaDdingma7,.by proper culture, care, at- 
teatioii, ami laboor,makelmttielfvhaierer he pleases, except agooi 
poet.** CaunanKiD, Letter Isxxi. N. 
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and choice of subjects, I cannot take upon me to be 
your director ; but I will venture to give you some 
short hints, which you may enlarge upon at your lei- 
sure. Let me entreat you then, by no means to lay 
aside that notion peculiar to our modem refiners in 
poetry, which is, that a poet must never write or dis- 
course as the ordinary part of mankind do, but in num- 
ber and verse, as an oracle ; which I mention tlie rather, 
because, upon this principle, I have known heroes 
broui^ht into the pulpit, and a whole sermon composed and 
delivered in blank verse, to the vast ci'cdit of the 
preacher, no less than the real entertainment and gi'eat 
edification of the audience ; the secret of which I take 
to be this : when the matter of such discourECs is but 
mere clay, or as we usually call it, sad stuiT, tlie preach- 
er who can affbrd no better, wisely moulds, and po- 
lishes, and dries, and washes this piece of earthenware, 
and then bakes it with poetic fire ; after which it will 
ring like any pancroc, and is a good dish to set before 
common guests, as every congregation is, that comes so 
often for entertainment to one place. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our an- 
cestors had, of invoking the muses at the entrance of 
their poems ; I suppose, by way of craving a blessing : 
this the graceless modems have in a great measure laid 
aside, but arc liot to be followed in that poetical im- 
piety ; for, although to nice ears such invocations may 
sound harsh and disagreeable (as tuning instruments b 
before a conc(irt) they are equally necessary. Again, 
you must not fail to dress your muse in a forehead cloth 
of Greek or Latin, I mean, you are always to make use 
of a quaint motto to all your compositions; for, beside 
that this artifice bespeaks the reader's opinion of the 
writer^s learning, it is otherwise useful and commend- 
able. A bright passage in the front of a poem is a good 
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mark, like a star in a horse's face ; and the piece will 
certainly go off the better for it. The os magna smut- 
tummy which, if I remember right, Horace makes one 
qualification of a good poet, may teach you not to gag 
jour mnse, or stint yooivelf in words and epithets which 
cost 70U nothing, contrary to tlie practice of some few 
out-of-the-way writers, who use a natural and concise 
expression, and affect a style like unto a Shrewsbury 
cake, short and sweet upon the palate; they will not af- 
ford you a word more than is necessary to make them 
intelligible, which is as poor and niggardly, as it would 
be to set down no more meat than your company will be 
sure to eat up. Words are but lackeys to sense, and 
will dance attendance without wages or compulsion; 
Verba non invita scqumtur. 

Farthennore, when you set about composing, it may 
be necessary for your ease, and better distillation of 
wit, to put on your worst clothes, and the worse the 
better; for an author, like a limbeck, will yield the 
better for having a rag about him : besides, that I hare 
observed a gardener cut the outward rind of a tree, 
(which is the surtout of it) to make it bear well : and 
tlus is a natural account of the usual poverty of poets, 
and is an argument why wits, of all men living, ought 
to be ill clad. I have always a sacred veneration for 
any one I observe to be a little out of repair in his per- 
son, as supposing him either a poet or a philosopher ; 
because the richest minerals ai*e ever found under the 
most ragged and withered surface of the earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give 
you tills caution : thai as a handsome way of praising 
is certainly the most dij(Ecuit point in writing or speak- 
ing, I would by no means advise any young man to 
make his first essay in panegyric, beside the danger ,9f> 
it : for a particular encomium is ever attended with 

VOL. VIII. D 
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more ill-will than any general ioTeetive, for whicfa I 
need give no reasons; wherefwe my counsel is, that you 
use the point of your pen, not the feather : let your first 
\ attempt be a cai^ d* iclat in the way of libel, lampoon, 
or satire. Knock down half a score reputations, and 
you will infallibly raise your own ; and so it be with 
I wit, no matter with how little justice ; for iGiction is your 
trade. 

Eveiy great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Fyrrhus on his elephant : and the way to have the ab- 
solute ascendant of your resty nag, and to keep your 
seat, is, at your first mounting, to afford him the whip * 
and spurs plentifully ; after which, you may travel the 
rest of the day with great alacrity. Once kick the" 
world, and the world and you will live together at a 
reasonable good understanding. You cannot but know 
that those of your profession have been called genus ir- 
ritabile vatum ; and you will find it necessary to quali- 
fy yourself for that waspish society, by exerting your 
talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to abandon 
good nature, only to prove yourself a true poet, which 
you will allow to be a valuable consideration : in a 
word, a young robber is usually entered by a murder ; 
a young hound is blooded when he comes fii'st into the 
field : a young bully begins with killing his man : and 
a young poet must show his wit, as the other his cou- 
rage, by cutting, and slashing, and laying about him, and 
banging mankind. 

Lastly, It will be your wisdom to look out betimes 
for a good seryicc for your muse, according to her skill 
and qualifications, whether in the nature of a dairy- 
mud, a cook, or chairwoman : I meaq to hire ottt^jour 
penjaa ps^rty, which will afford you both- pay and pro- 
lection ; and when you hare to do with the press (as 
Tou will long to be there) take care to bespeak an im- 
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pwtuoate friend, to extort jour prodnctions with an 
agreeable violence; and which, according to the cue 
between you, you musl sorrender digito malt pertinad: 
th^re is a decency in this ; for it no more becomes an 
author, in modesty, to have a hand in publishing his 
own works, than a woman in labour to lay herself. 

I would be very loath to give the least umbrage of 
offence by what I have here said, as I may do, if I 
should be thought to insinuate that these circumstances 
of good writing have been unknown to, or not obsared '*^ 
by, the poets of thb kingdom : I will do my countrymen 
the justice to say, they have written by the foregoing 
rules H'ith great exactness, and so far as hardly to come 
behind those of their profession in England, in perfec- 
tion of low writing. The sublime indeed is not so com- 
mon with us ; but ample amends is made for that want, 
in great abundance of the admirable and amazing, which 
appears In all our compositions. Our very good friend 
(the knight aforesaid) speaking of the force of poetry, 
mentions "• rhyming to death, which (adds he) is said 
to be done in Ireland f and truly, to our honour be it 
spoken, that power, in a great measure, continues with 
us to this day. 

I would now offer s^nne poor thoughts of mine for die 
encouragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I could hope 
they would be agreeable. I have had many an aching 
heart for the ill plight of that noble profession here ; 
and it has been tny late and early study, how to bring/ 
it into better circumstances. And surely, considering! 
what monstrous ^its, in the poetic way, do almost daily ' 
start up and surprise us in this town ; what prodigious 1 
geniuses we have here, (of which I could give instances \ 
without number) and withal of what great benefit it may - 
be to our trade to encourage that science here, for it is "* 
pldn our linen mannfiifcCtDre is advanced by the great 
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, waste of paper made by our present set of poets; not to 
luention other necessarj uses of the same to shopkeeper!, 
especially groi ers, apothecaries, aod pastry cooks^ and 
I might add, but for our writers, the uation woUld in a 
little time be utterly destitute of bumfodder, and roust of 
necessity import the same from England and Holland, 
where they have it in great abundance by the indefati- 
gable labour of their own wits : I say, these things con- 
sidered, I am humbly of opinion, it would be worth the 
care of our governors to cherish gentlemen of the quiU, * 
and give them all proper encouragements here« And 
since I am upon the subject, I shall speak my mind veiy 
freely, and if I add saucily, it is no more than my birth- 
right as a Briton. 

Seriously then, I have mainy yeai*s lamented the want 
I of a Grub street in this our large and polite city, unless 
[ the whole may be called one. And this I have account- 
ed an unpardonable defect in our constitutico, ever 
since I had any opinions I could call my own. Every 
one knows Gmb street is a market for small ware in wit, 
nnd as necessary, considering the usual purgings of the 
human brain, as the nose is upon a man's face : and for the 
same reason, we have here a court a college, a playhouse, 
and beautiful ladies, and fine gentlemen, and good claret, 
and abundance of pens, ink, and paper, clear of taxea^ 
and every other circumstance to provoke wit ; and yet 
those, whose province it is, have not thought fit to ap- 
point a place for evacuations of it, which is a very hard 
case, as may be judged by comparisons. 

And truly this defect has been attended with un- 
speakable inconveniences; for, not to mention the pre- 
judice done to the commonwealth of letters, I am of 
opinion we sufTer in oiur health by it : I believe our 
corrupted air, and freguent thick fogs, are in a great 
measiu'c owing to the common exposal of oiur wit : and 
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that, with good management, our poetical vapours might 
be carried off in a common drain, and fall into one quar- 
ter of the town without infecting the whole, as the case 
is at present, to the great offence of onr nobility ami . 
gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers of all 
azes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw 
out their filth and excrementitious produciioDs, in every 
street as they please, what can the consequence be, biit 
that the town must be poisoned, and become such another 
Jakes, as, by report of great travellers, Edinbui-gh is at 
uight, a thing well to be considered in these pestileutisi 
times. 

I am not of the society for reformation of manners, 
but, without that pragmatical title, I should be glad to 
€cc some amendment in the matter befn-c us : wherefore, 
I humbly bespeak the favour of the lord mayor, the 
court ct aldermen, and common council, together with 
the whole circle of arts in this town, and do recommend 
this affair to their most political consideration ; and I 
persuade myself they will not be wanting in their best 
endeavours, when they can serve two such good ends 
at once, as botli to keep tlie town sweet, and encourage 
poetry in it. Neither do I make any exceptions as to 
wtirica l poets and lamgoon writers, in consideration of 
their office ; for though, indeed, their business is to rake 
into kennels, and gather up the filth of streets and fami- 
lies (in which respect they may be, for aught I know, 
as necessary to the town as scavengers or chimney- 
sweeps) yet I have observed they too, have themselves, 
at the same time, very foul clothes, and, like dirty per- 
sons, leave more filth and nastiness than they sweep 
away. 

Iq a word, what I would be at (for I love to be plain 
in matters of importance to my country) is, that some 
private street, or blind alky of this town, may be fitted 
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up, at the charge of the public, as an apartment for tbe 
muses (like those at Rome and Amsterdam, for their fe- 
male relations) and be Tvholty consigned to the uses of 
our wits, furnished completely with all appuilenances, 
such as autliors, supervisors, presses, printers, hawkers, 
shops, and warehouses, abundance of garrets, and every 
other implement and circumstance of wit; the benefit of 
which would obviously be this, vis. that we should then 
have a safe repository for our best productions, which 
at present are handed about in single sheets or manu- 
sf ripts, and may be altogether lost (which were a pity) 
or at the best, are subject, in that loose dress, like hand- 
8ome women, to great abuse. 

Another point that has cost me some melancholy re« 
flections, is the present state of the playhouse ; the en- 
couragement of which has an immediate influence upon 
the poetry of the kingdom ; as a good market improves 
the tillage of the neighbouring country, and enriches the 
ploughman : neither do we of this town seem enough to 
know or consider the vast benefit of a playhouse to our 
city and nation : that single house is the fountain of all 
our love, wit, dress, and gallantry. It is the school of 
wisdom; for thei'e we learn to know whafs what; 
which however I cannot say is always in that place 
sound knowledge. There our young folks drop their 
childish mistakes, and come first to perceive their mo- 
thers' cheat of the parsley bod ; there too they get rid of 
natui-al prejudices, especially those of religion and mo- 
ilcsty, which are gi*eat restraints to a free people. The 
same is a remedy for the spleen, and blushing, and 
several distempers occasioned by tlie stagnation of the 
blood. It is likewise a school of common swearing ; my 
voung master, who at first but minced an oath, is taught 
there to mouth it gracefully, and to swear, as he reads 
Frcncli, or« tijiwndo^ Profaneness was before to him Hki 
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Ibe nature of his bM suit, or boUdaj-dothes; but, upon 
fkequenting the playhouse, sweario^, cursiog, and Ijioi^ 
become like his eveij day coat, waistcoat, and breedies. 
19'oir I say commoo sveariog, a produce of thLi country 
as pleotifiil as our com, thus cultivated bj the plaj- 
bouse, might, with managemeat, be of wooderiul advai^ 
tage to the oatioo, as a projector of the sweareis* bank 
bas proved at laige. Lastly, the stage io great measure 
suppcnts the pulpit ; for I know not what our divines ' . 
could have to say there against the corruptions of the 
age, but for the play house, which is tlie seminary of 
them. From which it is plain, the public is a gainer 
by liie playliouse, aud consequently oaglit to counte- 
nance it ; aa<I, were I worthy to put iu my word, or pre- 
scribe to my betters, I could say ia what manoer. 

I have heard that a certain gentleman has great de- 
sign to serve the public, in the way of their diverskm, 
with doe encouragement; that is, if he can obtain some 
coucordatum- money, or yearly salary, and handsome 
contribution ; and well he deserves the favoui-s of tlie 
nation; for, to do him justice, he bas an uocommou MM 
in pastimes, having aUogeiher appHeil his studies that 
way, and travelled full many a league, by sea aud land, 
for tliis his profound knowle<!<:c. Wiih thil view alone 
be has visited all the courts and cities iu Europe, and 
has been at more pains than I sh'di speak of, to take an 
exact draught of ilie playhouse at the Ilagne, as a model 
for a new one here. But \« hat can a private man do 
by himself ia so public an u:ulerlakin«; ? It is not to be 
doubted but, by his care and industry-, vast improve- 
ments may be made, not only in our playlwiise (which 
18 his immediate province.) but in our gaming ordinaries, 
groom-porters, lotteries, bowling-greens, ninepin-alleys, 
bear-gardens, cockpits, prizes, puppets and rareeshows, 
and hwatever else concerns the elegant diYerU^eoients 
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of this town. He is truly an onginal genius ; and I 
felicitate this our capital city on his residence here, 
where I wish him loug to live and flourish, for the good 
of the commonwealth. 

Once more : If any farther applications shall Ve made 
on the other side, to obtain a charter for a bank here, I 
piesiTme to make a request, that poetry may be a sharer 
in that privilege, being a fund as real, and to the full as 
well grounded, as our stocks ; but I fear our neighboursy 
who en\y oui- wit as much as they do our wealth or 
trade, will give no encouragement to either. I believe 
also, it might be proper to erect a corporation of poets 
in this city. I have been idle enough in my time, to 
make a computation of wits here ; and do And we have 
three hundred perfomiiug poets and upward, io and 
^ about this town, reckoning six score to the hundred, and 
allowing for demies, like pint bottles; including also the 
several denominations of imitators, translators, and fa- 
miliar letter writers, &c. One of tliese last has lately- 
entertained the town with an original piece, and such a 
one as, I dare say, the late British Spectator, in his de- 
cline, would have called, " an excellent specimen of the 
true sublime ;" or " a noble poem ;" or " a fine copy of 
verses, on a subject perfectly new," tlie author himself; 
and had given it a place among his latest lucubrations. 
But, as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, 
are suflicicnt to furnish out a corporation in [)oint of 
number. Then, for the several degrees of subordinate 
members requisite to such a body, there can be no want ; 
for, although we have not one masterly poet, yet we 
abound with wardens and beadles ; having a multitude 
of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel-poets, poet-apes, aud phi- 
lo-poets, aud many of inferior attainments in wit, but 
strong inclinations to it, which are by odds more than 
all the rest. Nov shall I ercr be at ease, till this pith 
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ject of iDine (for wbich I am heartily thankful to my* 
self) shaH be reduced to practice. I loDg to see the daj 
when our poets will be a regular and distinct body, and 
wait upon the lord major on public days, like other 
good citizens, in gowns turned up with green instead of 
laurels ; and vheu I myself, who make this proposal, 
shall be free of their company. 

To conclude : What if our government had a poet 
laureat here, as in England ? what if our university had 
a professor of poetry here, as in England ? what if our 
lord mayor had a city bard here, as in England ? and, 
to refine upon England, what if every corporation, pa- 
rish, and ward in this town, had a poet in fee, as they 
have not in England ? Lastly, what if every one, so 
qualified, were obliged to add one more than usual to 
the number of his domestics, and beside a fool and a 
chaplain (which are often united in one person) would 
retain a poet in his family ; for, perhaps, a rhymer is as 
nei^essary among servants of a house, as a Dobbin witli 
bis bells at the head of a team ? But these things I leave 
to the wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not 
forget to govern my own, which has already exceeded 
the bounds of a letter : I must therefore take my leave 
abruptly, and desire you, without farther ceremony, to 
believe that I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

.T. ?. 
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A LETTER 



TO 



A VERY YOUiN'G LADY 



ON 



HER MARRL\GE.* 



The hurry and impertinence of receiving and pay- 
ing visits on account of your marriage being now over, 
you ai*e beginning to enter into a course of life, where 
you will want much advice to divert you from falling 
into many errors, fopperies, and follies, to which youf 
sex is subject. I have always borne an entire friend - 
ship to your father and mother ; and the person they 
have chosen for your husband, has been for some years 
past my particular favourite ; I have long wished you 
might come together, because I hoped that, from the 
goodness of your disposition, and by following the coun- 

* This letter ought to be read by all new married women, ami will 
he read with pleasure and advantage by the most distinguished and 
accomplished la^es. Obbert. — It was supposed to be addressed to 
Lady Betty Moore, youngest daughter of Henry Earl of Drogheda, on 
her marriage to Mr. George Rochfort; and (if wc may credit Mrs. 
Pilkington) was not taken by the lady as a compliment either on her- 
self or the sex. Memoirs, toI. I. p. 64. — Mr. Faulkner however sup- 
pose- k to have been addressed to the lady of Mr. John Rochfort, who 
married a daughter of Dr^ Staunton, a master in chpncery. N 
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se of wise friends, you might in time mfte j0Qi*8elf 
'worthy of him. Your parents were so far in the right, 
that they did not produce you much into ttie world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong steps, which othen 
have taken, and have fewer ill impressions to be remov- 
ed ': but they failed, as it is generally the case, in too 
much neglecting to cultivate your mind ; without which, 
it is impossible to acquire or preserve the friendship 
and esteem of a wise man, who soon grows weary of act- 
ing the lover, and treating his wife like a mistress, hot 
wants a reasonable companion, and a true friend through 
every stage of his life. It must be therefore your busi* 
oess to qualify yourself for those offices ; wherein I will 
not fail to be your director, as long as I shall think you 
deserve it, by letting you know how you are to act, ajid 
what you ought to avmd. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my instructionsy 
whereon will depend not only your making a good 
figure in the world, but your own real happiness, as 
well as that of the person, who ought to be dearest ta 
you. 

I must therefore desire you, in the first place, to be 
very slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin : 
it is usual in young wives, before they have been many 
weeks married, to assume a bold forward look and man* 
ner of talking ; as if they intended to signify in all eom^ 
panics that they were no longer girls, and consequently 
that their whole demeanour, before they got a husband, 
was all but a countenance and constraint upoa their na" 
tinre : whereas, I suppose, if the votes of wise men were 
gathered, a very great majority would be in favour oC 
those ladies, who, after they were entered into that state^ 
rather chose to double their portioa of modesty and re^ 
servednesfi. 

B 3 
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I must likewise warn you strictly against the least 
degree of foodDess to your hasbaud before any witness 
whatsoever, even before your nearest relations, or the 
very maids of your chamber. This proceeding is so 
exceeding odious and disgustful to all, who have either 
good breeding or good sense, that they assign two veiy 
unamiable reasons for it ; the one is gross hypocrisy^ 
and the other has too bad a name to mention. If there 
is any diflference to be made, your husband is the low- 
est person in company either at home or abroad, and 
every gentleman present has a better claim to all marks 
of civility and distinction from you. Conceal your 
esteem and love in your own breast, and reserve your 
kind looks and language for private houi*s, which are so 
many in the four and twenty, that they will afford time 
to employ a passion as exalted as any that was ever de- 
scribed in a French romance. 

Upon this head I should likewise advise you to dijQer 
In practice from those ladies, who afi^t abundance of 
uneasiness, while their husbands are abroad ; start with 
every knock at the door, and ring the bell incessantly 
for the servants to let in their master ; will not eat a bit 
at dinner or supper, if the husband happens to stay out; 
and receive him at his return with such a medley of 
chiding and kindness, and catechising him where he baa 
been, that a shi-ew from Billingsgate would be a more 
easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives, who^ when their 
husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter every 
post upon pain of (its and hysterics ; and a day must be 
fixed for their return home without tlie least allowance 
for business, or sickness, or accidents, or weather : upon 
which I can only say, that in my observation, those la- 
dies, who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such 
eccaaioDs, would liberally have paid a messenger for 
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bringing them news, that their husbands had broken 
their necks on the road. 

Tou will perhaps be offended, when I advise you to 
abate a little of that violent passion for fine clothes, so 
predominant in your sex. It is a little hard, that ours, 
for whose sake jou wear them, are not admitted to be 
of your council. I may venture to assure you, that we 
will make an abatement at any time of four pounds a 
yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a suitable 
addition of care in tlie cleanliness and sweetness of their 
persons. For the satirical part of mankind will needs 
believe, that it is not impossible to be very fine and 
very filthy ; and that the capacities of a lady are some- 
times apt to fall shoil; in cultivating cleanliness and 
finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender a sub- 
jtet, what a pleasant gentleman said concemiag a silly 
woman of quality ; that nothing could make her sup- 
portable but cutting off her head ; for his ears were of- 
fended by her tongue, and his nose by her hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a loss how to advi^ you in the choice 
of company, which however is a point of as great im- 
portance as any in your life. If your general acquaint- 
ance be among ladies, who are your equals or superiors, 
provided they have nothing of what is commonly called 
an ill reputation, you think you are safe ; and -this, in 
the style of the world, will pass for good company. 
Whereas, I am afraid it mil be hard for you to pick out 
one female acquaintance in this town, from whom you 
will not be in manifest danger of contracting some fop^- 
pery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your only safe 
way of conversing with them is, by a firm resolution to 
proceed in your practice and behaviour directly con 
trary to whatever they shall say or do : and this I take 
to be a good general rule, with very few ^exceptions. 
For iostance, in the doctrines they usually deliver to 
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young married women for managiDg their husbands; 
their several accounts of their own conduct in that par- 
ticular, to recommend it to your imitation ; the reflec- 
tions they make upon others of their sex for acting dif- 
ferently ; their directions, how to come off with victoij 
upon ^any dispute or quarrel you may* have with your 
husband; the arts, by wliicb you may discover and 
practise upon his weak side ; when to work by flatterj 
and insinuation, when to melt him with tears, and when 
to engage with a high hand : in these, and a thousand 
other cases, it will be pmdent to retain as many of their 
lectures in your memory as you can, and then deter- 
mine to act in full opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authmty to 
limit you in the trade of visiting : half a dozen fools are^ 
in all conscience, as many as you should require ; and it 
will be sufficient for you to see them twice a year; for 
I think the fashion does not exact, that visits should be 
paid to friends. 

I advise, that your company at home should consist of 
men rather than women. To say the truth, I never yet 
knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I 
confess, when both are mixed and well chosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there may be an intercourse 
of civility and good will ; which, with the addition of 
some degree of sense, can make conversation or any 
amusement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, got toge* 
ther by themselves, is a very school of impertinence and 
detraction, and it is well if those be the worst. 

Let your men acquaintance be of your husband'* 
choice, and not recommended to you by any she com- 
panions; because they will certainly fix a coxcomb upon 
you, and it will cost you some time and pains, before 
you can arrive at the knowledge of distinguishing such a 
one from a mau of sense. 
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Never take a faTourite waiting maid into your cabt- 
■et cofinciL, to eotertaio you with histories of those ladies 
whom she has formerly served, of their diversions and 
their dresses; to iosinuate how great a fortune yoa 
brought, and how little you are allowed to squander; to 
appeal to her from your husband, and to be determined 
by her judgment, because you are sure it will be always 
Usr you ; to receive and discard servants by her appro^ 
batiou or dislike ; to engage you, by her insinuations, ia 
misunderstandings with your best friends ; to represent 
aD things in false colours, and to be the common emis- 
sary of scandal. ^ 

But the grand affair ci your life will be to gain and 
preserve the friendship and esteem of your husband« 
You are married to a man of i^ood education and learn* 
iDg, of an excellent understanding, and an exact taste* 
It is true, and it is happy for you, that these qualities ia 
him are adorned with great modesty, a most amiable 
sweetness of temper, and an unusual disposition to solnriety 
and virtue : but neither good natuse hot virtue will sn^ 
fer him to esteem you against his judgment; and al- 
though he is not capable of using you ill, yet you will ia 
time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps contemptible ; 
unless you can supply the loss of youth and beauty with 
more durable qualities. You have but a very lew 
years to be young and handsome in the eyes of the 
world ; and as few months to be so in the eyes of a hus- 
band who is not a fool ; for I hope you do not still dream 
of charms and raptures, which marriage ever did, and 
ever will, put a sudden end to. Besides, yours was a 
oiatch of prudence and common good liking, without 
any mixture of that ridiculous passion, which has no be- 
ing but in playbooks and romances. 

You must therefln^ use all endeavours to attain to 

some degree of those acoompliriiroeots, which your loBh 
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baud most values io other people, and for whieh he is 
most valued himself. You must improTe your miod by 
closely pursuing such a method of study as I shall direct 
or approve of. You must get a collection of history and 
travels, which I will recommend to you, and spend some 
hours, every day in reading them, and making extracts 
from them, if your memory be weak. You must invite 
persons of knowledge and understanding to an acquaint- 
ance with you, by whose conversation you may learn to 
correct your taste and judgment; and when you can 
bring yourself to comprehend and relish the good sense 
of others, you will arrive in time to think rightly you^ 
self, and to become a reasonable and agreeable com- 
panion. This must produce in your husband a true ra- 
tional love and esteem for you, which old age will not 
diminish. He will have a regard for your judgment and 
opinion in matters of tlie greatest weight ; you will be 
able to entertain each other without a third person to 
relieve you by findhig discourse. The endowments of 
your mind will even make your person more agreeable 
to him ; and when yor are alone, your time will not lie 
heavy upon your hands for want of some trifling amuse- 
ment. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your 
sex, it has sometimes moved me with pity to see the 
lady of the house forced to withdraw immediately after 
dinner, and this in families where there is not much drink- 
ing; as if it were an established maxim, that women are 
incapable of all conversation. In a room where both 
sexes meet, if the men are (iiscoursing upon any general 
subject, the ladies never think it tlieir business to par- 
take in what passes, but, in a separate club, entertain 
each other with the price and choice of lace and silk, 
and what dresses they liked or disapproved at the church 
or the playhouse. And when you are among yourselves, 
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how naturally, after the firgt compUmeiits, do you apply 
your hands to each others lappets, and rui&es, and man- 
tuas ; as if the whole business of your lives, and the pub- 
lic concern of the world, depended upon the cut or co- 
lour of your dress. As divines say, that some people 
take more pains to be damned, tlian it would cost them 
to be saved ; so your sex employs more thought, memory, 
and application to be fools, than would serve to make 
them wise and useful. When I reflqct on this, I cannot 
conceive you to be human creatures, but a sort of spe- 
cies hardly a degree above a monkey ; who has more di- 
verting tricks tlian any of you, is an animal less mis- 
chievous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable 
critic in velvet and brocade, and, for aught I know, 
would equally become them. 

I would have you look upon finery as i neccsBarj 
folly; which all great ladies did whom I havtt ever 
known : I do not desire you to be out of the fashion, 
but to be the last and least in it I expect that your 
diesi ihall be one dc^gree lower tliaa your fortune caa 

afford ; and in your own heart I would wish you to be 
an utter contemner of all distinctions, which a finer pet- 
ticoat can give you ; because, it will neither make you 
richer, handsomer, younger, better natured, more vir- 
tuous or wise, than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though 
they happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your 
compass, yet you will gather more advantage by listen- 
ing to them, than from all the nonsense and frippery of 
your own sex ; but if they be men of breeding, as well 
as learning, they will seldom engage in any conversation 
where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time have 
your part. If they talk of the manners and customs of 
the several kingdoms of Europe, of travels into remoter 
natloD8» of the state of your own country, or of the great 
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men and actions of Greece and Rome ; if thej give their 
judgment upon English and French writers, either io 
verse or prose, or of the nature and limits of virtue and 
vice ; it is a shame for an English lady not to relish such 
discourses, not to improve by them, and endeavour by 
reading and information to have her share in those en- 
tertaiflfments, rather than turn aside, as it is the usual 
custom, and consult with the woman who sits next hei 
about a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
in a thousand should be brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue, or to be judge of the easiest 
books that are written in it ; as any one may find, who 
can have the patience to, hear them, when they are dis- 
posed to mangle a play or a novel, where the least word 
out of the common road is sure to disconcert them ; and 
it is no wonder, when they are not so much as taught to 
spell in their childhood, nor can ever attain to it io their 
whole lives. I advise you tlierefore to read aloud, more 
or less, every day to your husband, if he will permit 
you, or to any other friend (but not a female one) w lib is 
able to set } ou rio;ht ; and as for spelling, you nia> cooi- 
pass it in time by making collectious from the books you 
read. 

I know very well, that those who are commonly called 
learned women, have lost all manner of credit by their 
impertinent talkativeness and conceit of themselves; but 
there is an easy K^medy for this, if you once consider, that 
after all the pains you may be at, you never can arrive, iu 
point of iearohig, to the perfection of a schoolljoy. The 
reading I would advise you to, is only fop improvement 
of your own good sense, which will never fail of being 
mended by discretion. It is a wronii; method, and ill 
•hoice of books, tliat makes those learned ladies just so 
much the worse for what they have read : and therefore 
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it shall be my care to direct you better, a task for whicb 
I take myself to be not ill qualified ; because I have 
spent more time, and have had more opportunities than 
many others, to observe and discover, from what source 
the various follies of women are derivecL 

Pray observe, how insignificant things are the common 
race of ladies, when they have passed their youth and 
beauty ; how contemptible they appear to the men, and 
yet more contemptible to the younger part of their own 
sex ; and have no relief, but in passing their afternoons in 
visits, where they are never acceptable ; and their even- 
ings at cards among each other ; while the former part of 
the day is spent in spleen and envy, or in vain endca- 
Tours to repair, hy art and dress, the ruins of time. 
Whereas, I have known ladies at sixty, to whom all the 
polite part of the court and town paid their adcb-esses 
without any fartlier view, than that of enjoying the plea* 
sure of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a 
man, which is not equally so it) a ;;rGn;a2 : I dc net €!:■ 
cept even modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor do I 
know one vice or folly, which is not equally detestable in 
both. There is indeed one infirmity which is generally 
allowed you, I mean that of cowardice ; y-et there should 
seem to be something very capricious, that when women 
profess their admiration for a colonel or a captain, on ac- 
count of his valour, they should fancy it a very graceful 
becoming quality in themselves, to be afraid of their own 
shadows; to scream in a barge when the weather is 
calmest, or in a coach at the ring-; to run from a cow at a 
hundred yards distance ; to fall into fits at the sight of 
a spider, an earwig, or a frog. At least, if cowardice be 
a sign of cruelty (as it is generally granted) I can hardly 
think it an accomplishment so desirable, as to be thought 
worth improving by affectation* 
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And as the same virtues equally become both sexcfli w 
80 there is do quality whereby ivomen endeavour to dis- jn 
tinguish themselves from men, for which they are not just 
60 much the worse, except that only of reservedness; 
which, however, as you generally manage it, is nothing 
else but affectation or hypociisy. Fur, as you cannot 
too much discountenance those of our s(*x ivho presupc 
to take unbecoming liberties before you ; so you ought to 
be wholly unconstrained in the company of desening 
men, when you have had sufficient expericnre of their 
discretion. 

There is never wantinc; in this town a ti'ibe of bold, 
swaggering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among 
coxcombs for wit and humour ; their excellency lies io 
rude shocking expressions, and what they call running a 
roan down. If a gentleman in their company happens to 
have any blemish in his birth or person, if any misfor- 
tune has befallen his family or himself for which he is 
ashamed, they will be sure to give him broad hints of it 
wii limit anv nrtyytu^atu^^^ I would reoommend you to 
the acquaintance of a common prostitute, rather than to 
that of such termagants as these. I have often thought, 
that no man is obliged to suppose such creatures to be 
women, but to treat them like insolent rascals disguised in 
female habits, who ought to be stripped and kicked down 
stairs. 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out of 
place, which is to desire, that you will learn to value 
and esteem }'our husband for those good qualities which 
he really possesses, and not to fancy others in him which 
he certainly has not. For, although this latter is gene- 
rally understood to be a mark of love, yet it is indeed 
nothing but aflfectation or ill judgment. It is true, h^ 
wants so very few accomplishments, that you are io no 
great danger of erring on thb side; but my cautbo it 
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oceanoned by a lady of your ac'^uaiDtance, married to a 
reiy valuable pei-Eon, whom yet she is so uofortunate as 
to be always commcadiog for those perfections to which 
he can least pretend. 

I can give you do advice upon the article of expense ; 
only I think, you ought to be \rell informed how much 
your husband's revenue amounts to, and be so good a 
computer, as to keep within it in that part of the ma- 
nagement which falls to your share ; and not to put 
yourself in the number of those politic ladies, who 
think they gain a great point, when they have teased 
their hu^ands to buy them a new equipage, a laced 
head, or a fine petticoat, without once considering what 
long score remained unpaid to the butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter in your cabinet; 
and often examine impartially your whole conduct by 
it: and so God bless you, and make you a fair exam- 
ple to yonr sex, and a perpetual comfort to your bus- 
baud and your parent* 

I am, with great truth and affection, 
Mada3I, 

Your most faithful friend, 

and humble servant. 



* *^ The reader of this letter mzy be allowed to doubt, whether 
*w>itU opio joo of fptnale excellence oagbt implicitly to be admitted ; 
tnr, if hi' general thoughts on women were such as he ezliibits, a rery 
little sense in a lady would enrapture, and a very little virtue would 
aitoniA him. Stdla^s supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only local. 
5bewaf great, becanseher associates wereliitle." J0HNS05. 
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A PREFACE 

TO TBB 

IISHOP OF SABITM'S INTRODUCTIOBr 

I 

TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF THK 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLANIX 

BY GREGORY HISO-SARUlf. 



Spsrgert voce$ 
In tulgum ambiguiUj ti quarert coTUcius arms. 



PrBLISUED DEC. 8, 1713. 



** The Bishop of Sarum^s '* Inlrodoction^' was a pamphlet which 
he published as an alarm to warn the nation of the approach of Po* 
pery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with sometbinf 
more than political aversion, treats him like one whom he it glad of 
an opportunity to insii It." Joiixsos. 

This preface may seem to us, at this distance, wholly penoDal. 
But the reader must consider Dr. Burnet, not as a bishop, but a minif 
terial writer. It was observed by another of his answerers [^^xofinfit 
Sarisburianvm,] " That the frequent and hasty rei)etition8 of mch 
prefaces and introductions, no less than three new onrs in about one 
year's time, beside an old serviceable one republished concerning per- 
secution— are prehides to other practical things, beside pastoral carc9t 
sermons, and hlstorie*." N. 
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TO THE BOOKSELLER. 



Mr. Morphew, 

Your care in putting an advertisement in the Ex- 
aminer, has been of very great use to me. I now send 
you my preface to the Bishop of Sarum's iutroducticm 
to his third volume, vrlnch I desire you to print in such 
a form, as, in the bookseBer^s phrase, ^vill make a six- 
penny touch ; hoping it will give such a public notice 
of my design, that it may come into the hands (^ those 
-who perhaps look not into the bishop's introduction.* 
I desire you will prefix to this a passage out of Virgily 
which does so perfectly agree with my present thoughts 
of his lordship, that I cannot express them better^ nor 
itaore truly, than those words do. 
I am, Sir, 

Tour most humble servant, a^ 

G. MlSO-SARUM. 



** The bishop^s introduction is prefaced with a letter to his booikfd* 
ler, of which thii is a barlesquet N. 
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A PREFACE 

I 
I 
I 

TO THE 



BISHOP OF SARUM'S 



INTRODUCTION, &c. 



X^HIS way of publisbiog introductions to booMi that 
are God knows when to come out, is either wholly new, 
or so long unpractised, tliat my small reading cannot 
trace it. However, we are to suppose that a person of 
his lordship's great age and experience, would hardly 
act such a piece of singularity, without some extraor- 
dinary motives. I cannot but observe, that his fellow- 
labourer, the author of the paper called the Engliah- 
nian,''^ seems, in some of his late performances, to have 
almost transcribed the notions of the bishop : these no- 
tions I take to have been dictated by the same masters, 
leaving to each writer that peculiar manner of express- 
ing himself, which the poverty of our language forces 
me to call their style. When the Guardian changed 
his title, and professed to engage in faction, I was sure 
the word was given; that grand preparations were 
making against next session ; tliat all advantages would 
))e taken of the little dissentions reported to be among 
those in power ; and that the Guardian would soon be 
seconded by some other piqueerers from the same camp. 
But I will confess my suspicions did not cany me so far» 

*• Mr. Steele; ^'. 
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as lo conjecture that this venerable cliampioo would be 
in such mighty haste to come into the field, and serve 
in the quality of an enfant perdu^^ armed only with a 
pocket pistol, before his great blunderbuss cfould be got 
ready, his old rusty breastplate scoured, and his cracked 
headpiece mended. 

I was debating with myself, whether this hint of pro- 
ducing a small pamphlet to give notice of a large folio, 
was not boiTowed from the ceremonial in Spanish ro- 
mances, where a dwarf is sent out upon the battlements, 
to signify to all pawengers what a mighty giant there 
is in the castle; or whetlier the bishop copied this pro- 
ceeding from the fanfaronnade of Monsieur Boufflers, 
when the Earl of Portland and that general had an in- 
terview. Several men were appointed, at certain pe- 
riod's to ride in great haste toward the English camp, 
and cry out, Monsdgncur vieni, monseigncur vient : then 
small parties advancing with the same speed, and the 
same cry ; and this foppery held for many hours, until 
the mareschal himself arrived. So here the bishop (as 
we find by his dedication to Mr. Churchill the book- 
sellcr) has for a long time sent warning of his arrival 
i)y advertisements in gazettes; and now his introduction 
advances to tell us again, monseigneur vient: in the 
mean time we must gape, and wait, and gaze, the Lord 
knows how long, and keep our spirits in some reasona- 
ble agitation, until his lordship's real self shall think fit 
to appear in the habit of a folio. 

I have seen the same sort of management at a pup- 
petshow. Some puppets of little or no consequence ap- 
peared several times at the window, to allure tlie boys 
and the rabble : the trumpeter sounded often, and the 

■ 

*■ One of the forlorn hope; anumherof men selected for an j d^fi* 
rate enterprise, or appcnated f . r the first onset in a battle 0. 
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doorkeeper cried a hundred times, until he was hoarse, 
that they were just going to begin ; jet, after all, we 
were forced sometimes to wait au hour before Punch 
himself in person made his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaintance? 
The world and he have long known one another: let 
him appoint his hour, and make his visit, ivithoul trou- 
bling us all day with a succession of messages from bis 
lackeys and pages. 

AVith submission, these little arts of getting off an 
edition, do ill become any author above the size of Mar- 
ten the sui'gcon. My lord tells us that ^ many tbour 
sands of the two former parts of his history arc in the 
kingdom :" and now he perpetually advertises in the 
gazette, that he intends to publish the third. Thu is 
exactly m the method and style of Marten: "the 
seventh edition (many thousands of the former editions 
having been sold olT in a small time) of Mr. Marten^s 
book concerning secret diseases," &c. 

Does his lordship intend to publish his great volume 
by' subscription, and is this introduction only by way of 
specimen ? I was inclined to think so, because in the 
prefixed letter to Mr, Churchill, which introduces this 
introduction, tlicrc are some dubious expressions: he 
says, '• the advertisements he published were in order 
to move people to furnish him with materials, which 
niiji!;ht hclj) him to ftnish his work with great advantage.*' 
li'he means half i\ guinea upon t lie subscription, and the 
other half at the deliveiy, wliy does he not tell us so in 
plain terms? 

I am wondfrin^ liow it came to pass, that this dimi- 
nutiv-*' N.lter to Mr. Churchill, should understand the 
biisinf i?.^ of introducing, belter than the introduction it- 
seif; or why tlic bishop did not take it hito his head \o 
viid the former into the woild some months before t!io 
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latter, which would have been a greater improvement 
upon tlie solemDity of the procession ? 

Since I writ these last lines, I have perused the wbok 
pamphlet, (whicli I had only dipped in before) and 
found I have been hunting upon a wrong scent ; for tho 
author has, in several parts of his piece, discovered the* 
true motives whicIi put him upon sending it abroad at 
this juncture ; I shall therefore consider them as they 
come in my way. 

My lord begins his introduction with an account of 
the reasons why he was guihy of so many mistakes in 
the first voUime of his History of tlie Kcformation : his 
excuses are just, rational, and extremely consistent. He 
says, " he wrote in haste ;■' which he confirms by ad- 
ding, " that it lay a year after he wrote it before it wat 
put into the press.*' At the same time he mentioned a 
passage rxtrcrnicly to the lionoiir of that jhous and ex- 
cellent prelate, Arclibi^hop Saucroft, m hich demonstrates 
his grace to have been a ptrsou of gn at sagacity, and 
almost a prophet. Dcelor E;ir:ict, then a private.* di» 
vine ** desired admittance to \\\t Cotio.n lil»ra!y, l.ut wa* 
prevented"*^ by the arclibisbop. v. !io told Sir John Coi- 

* It is Fonieivhat rcrnaikable to ?*r l:ir p^ozr.'f of t'li-- florv. In 
IJe first edition of this introductioD. ii.-hoiilJ ?eem " 1:0 ^\a» /.rtioxUd 
bj the archbishop," A:c. When the iutrodiicti'»n u-at reprinted a 
year after with the history, it stands: " A grtat prelate had been be- 
forehand, and possesEed him [Sir John Cotton ]• azainft uie — ^That un- 
less the ArchhiFhopofCantcrb;iry would recoinnifiid me — he de?ircd 
to be excused — The Bishop of Wori'e?ter [ Dr. W. Lioyd] could not pre- 
^-ail on the archbishop to inUrpo^iy Tiiis is fo:newbat k~:- than 
preventing: unless the archbishop b? raoant by t\i(: gnat prelate; 
which is not very probable, 1. Becaujc in the preface to this very 
third volume, p. 4. he rays, "It was by Arclil.Ishop Sancroft'? order 
he had the free use of ever>' thing that lay in the LaDiL*^^t!i library." 
2. Because the author of SfeculumSarisburlanum, pO. teUi us, **HU 
access to the library was owing solely to tiie recomuiendation of 
Archbifhop Sancroft, as 1 have been informed (says the author) by 
fome of the &mily.** 3. Because Bishop Buruet io hisHk-toryof bi" 
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ton, that the said doctor was no friend to the prensga- 
tive of the crown, or to the constitution of the king* 
dom." This judgment was the more extraordinarj, 
because the doctor had not long before published a book 
in Scotland, with his name prefixed, which carries the 
regal prerogative higher than any writer of the a^ : 
however, the good archbishop lived to see his opinioa 
become univei^sal in the kingdom. 

The bishop goes on for many pages, with an account 
of certain facts relating to the publishing of his two for- 
mer volumes of the reformation ; thc> great success of 
that work, and the adversaries who appeared against it 
These are matters out of the way of my reading; only 
I observe that poor Mr. Henry Wharton, who has de% 
served so well of tlie commonwealth of learning, and 
who gave himself the trouble of dctccling some hun- 
dreds of the bishop's mistakes, meets with very ill 
quarter from his lordship; upon which, I cannot avoid 
mentioning a peculiar method which tliis prelate takes 
to revenge himself upon those who presume to difTer 
from him in print. The Bishop of Rochester hap- 
pened some years ago to be of this number. My lord 
of Saium, in his reply, ventured to tell the world, " that 
the gentleman who had writ against him (meaning Dr* 
Atterbur}',) was one upon whom he had conferred great 
obligations ;" which was a very generous christian con- 
trivance of charging his adversary vnih ingratitude. 
But it seems the truth happened to be on the other side^ 
which the doctor made appear in such a manner as 
would have silenced his lordship for ever, if he had not 
been writing proof. Poor Mr. Wharton in his grave, is 

OirnTimr?, vol. 1. p. 396, says, it wan, •*Dolbcn, Bishop of Rochestpr 
'at tlie infdigatioo of the Dtike of LaiidtTd-ilo,] th.U diverted •*jir 
John Cotton from suffbrlog him to icarch hi« Irbrurv.** W. B^ 
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charged with the same accusation, but with circuinstaDCCs 
the most aggravating that malice, and something else 
could invent; and which I will no more believe than 
five hundred passages in a certain book of travels."^ See 
the character he gives of a divine and a scholar, who 
shortened his life in the service of God and the church. 
^ Mr. Wharton desired me to intercede with Tillotson 
for a prebend of Cauterbur}'. I did so, but Whartou 
would not believe it ; said he would be reven<;ed, and 
so writ against me. Soon after, he was convinced I had 
spoke for him ; said he was set on to do what he did, 
and if I would procure any thing for him, he would dis- 
cover every thing to me.*" What a spirit of candour, 
charity, and good nature, generosity and truth, shines 
through this siory, told of a most excellent and pious 
divine, twenty years after his death, without one single 
voucher I 

Come we now to the reasons which moved his lord- 
ship to set about this work at this time. ** He could 
delay it no longer, because the reasons of his engaging 
in it at first seemed to return upon him." He was then 
frightened with ^ the danger of a popish successor in 
view, and the dreadful apprehensions of the power of 
France. England has fcHgot these dangers," aud yet is 
" nearer to them than ever," and therefore he is resolv- 
ed to ** awaken them" with his third vohime ; but, io the 
mean time, sends this introduction to let them kimw 
they are asleep. He then goes on in describing the 
condition of the kingdom, after such a manner, as if 
destruction hung over us by a single hair ; as if the 
pope, the devil, the pretender, and France;, were Just at 
cput doors. 

^^ Burnet's Travels, ^^ 
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When the bishop published his historj-, there was a 
popish plot on foot : the Duke of York, a known papist, 
was presumptive heir to the crown : the house of com- 
moDS would not hear of any expedient for securing thek 
religion under a popish prince, nor would the king, or 
lords, consent to a bill of exclusion ; the French king 
i^as in the height of his grandeur, and the vigour of his 
age. At this day, the presumptive heir, with that whole 
illustrious family, are protestants ; the popish pretender 
excluded for ever by several acts of parliament ; and 
every person in the smallest employment, as well as the 
members of both houses, obliged to abjure him. The 
French king is at the lowest ebb of life ; his armies 
have been conquered, and his towns won from him for 
ten years together ; and his kingdom is in danger of 
being torn by divisions during a long minority. Are 
these cases parallel ? or are we now in more danger of 
France and popery than we were thirty years ago? 
what can be the motive for advancing such false, such 
detestable assertions ? what conclusions would his lord- 
ship draw from such premises as these ? if injurious api- 
pcllations were of any advantage to a cause, (as the style 
uf our adversaries would make us believe) what appel- 
lations would those deserve, who thus endeavour to sow 
ihe seeds of sedition, and are impatient to see the fruits ? 
" But," saith he, " the deaf adder stoppctli her ears, let 
the charmer charm never so wisely." True my lord, 
there are indeed too many adders in this nation'^s 
bosom; adders in all shapes, and in all habits, whom 
neither the queen nor parliament can charm to loyalty^ 
truth, religion, or honour. 

Among other instances produced by him of tlic dis^ 
mal condition we are in, he offrrs one which could not 
rasily be guessed. It is this, '' that the little factious 
pitmphlets written about the end of King Charles It's 
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feign He dead in shops, are looked on as waste paper, 
and turned to pasteboaid.'' How many are there of 
his lordship's writings, which could otherwise never 
have been of any real sen ice to the public? has he in- 
deed so mean an opinion of onr taste, to send us at this 
time of day into all the corners of Holboum, Duck-lane^ 
and Moorfields, in quest after the factious trash publish- 
ed in those days by Julian Johnson, Hickeringill, Dr, 
Oates, and himself? 

Ilis lordship taking it for a postulatum, that the 
queen and ministry, both houses of parliament, and a 
vast majority of the landed gentlemen throughout Eng- 
land, are running headlong into popery, lays hold on 
the occasion to describe " the cruelties in Queen Mary's 
reign : an inquisition setting up faggots in Smitlifield, 
and executions all over the kingdom. Here is that,"^ 
says he, ^* which those that look toward a popish suc- 
cessor must look for." And he insinuates through his 
whole pamphlet, that all who are not of his party '^ look 
toward a popish successor.'' These he divides into two 
parts, "the lory laity, and the tory clerg}-." He telte 
the former : " although they have no religion at all, 
but resolve to change with eveiy wind and tide; yet 
they ought to have compassion on their countrymen and 
kindred.'' Then he applies himself to the lory clergy, 
assiures them, that '* the fires revived in Smithfield, and 
all over the nation, will have no amiable view, but least 
of all to them ; who, if they have any principles at all, 
must be turned out of their livings, leave their families, 
be hunted from place to place into parts beyond the 
seas, and meet with that contempt with which they treat- 
ed foreigners, who took sanctuary among us." 

This requires a recapitulation, with some remarks. 
First. I do affirm, that in every hundred of professed 
atheists, deists, and socinians in the kingdom, ninety* 

E 2 
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nine at least are staunch thoroughpacecl whiga, eotirely 
agreeing with his lordship in politics and discipline ; and 
therefore will ventare all the fires of hell, rather than 
singe one hair of their beards in Smithfield. Seccftidlj. 
I do likewise affirm, that those whom we usually un- 
derstand by the appellation of torj oi* high church cIe^ 
gyy were the greatest sticklers against the exorbitant 
proceedings of King James the Second, the best writerB 
against popery, and the most exemplary sufferers for 
the established religion. Thirdly. I do pronounce it to 
be a most false and infamous scandal upon the nation in 
general, and on the clergy in particular, to reproach 
them for " treating foreigners with haughtiness and con- 
tempt.'' The French hugonots are nrany thouknd 
witnesses to the contrary ; and I wish they deserved 
the thousandth part of the good treatment they have re' 
ceived. 

Lastly. I observe, that the author of a paper called 
tlie Englishman, has mn into the same cant, gravely ad- 
vising the whole body of the clergy not to bring in po- 
pery ; because that will put them Under a nttcessity rf 
parting with their wives, or losing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and kuty, ha|i^ 
pen to differ extremely from thb prelate, in many prin- 
ciples both of politics and religion. Now I ask, whether, 
if any man of them had signed liis name to a system of 
atheism, or pop^rys he could have argued with them 
otherwise than he does ? or, if I should write a grave 
letter to his lordship with the same advice, taking it for 
granted that he was half an atheist and half a papist, 
and conjuring him by all he held dear to have compas- 
sion upon all those who believed a God ; ^ not to re- 
vive the fires in Smithfield ; that he must either forfeit 
^'.s bishopric, or not marry a fourth w$fe;" I aft, 
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^rheiher be would not think I intended him the highest 
injiuy and affront ? 

But as to the toiy laity, lie gives them up in a lump 
for abandoned atheists : thej are a set of men so "im- 
piously corrupted in the point of religion, that no scene 
of cruelty can fright them from leapii^ into it [popeij] 
and perhaps acting such a part in it as may be assigned 
them." He therefore despairs of influencing them by 
any topics drawn from religion or compassion, and ad- 
vances the consideration of interest, as the only power- 
ful argument to persuade them against popery. 

What he olfcts upon tliis head is so very amazing from 
a christian, a clergyman, and a prelate of the church oS 
England, that I must, in my owu imagination, strip him 
of tiiose three capacities, and put him among the number 
of that s^t of men he mentions in the paragraph before ; 
or else it will be impossible to shape out an answer. 

His lordship, in order to dissuade llie tories from tlielr 
design of bringing in poper^^ tells them, ^^ how valuable 
a part of -the whole soil of England, the abbey lands, the 
estates of the bishops, of the cathedrals, and the tithes 
are :'" how diflicult such a resumption would be to many 
families ; '* yet all these must be thrown up : for sacri- 
lege, in the church of Rome, is a mortal sic." I desire 
!■. n;Hy be observed, what a jumble here is made of cccle- 
Mastical revenues, as if they wei^e all upon the same foot, 
were alienated with equal justice, and ihe clerg}' had no 
nsore reason to complain of the one than the other; 
'.rhrreas, the four branches mentioned by him are of vezy 
•lillcTcnt consideration. If I might venture to guess the 
opinion of the clergy upon this matter, I believe they 
could wish that some small part of the abbey lands had 
been applied to the augmentation of poor bisht^rics ^ 
and a very few acres to serve for glebes in those parishes 
where there are none: after which; I tliink thov would 
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not repine that the laity should possess the rest. If the 
estates of some bishops and catliedrals were exorbitant 
before the reformation, I believe the present clergy's 
wishes reach no farther, than that some reasonable tem- 
per had been used, instead of paving them to the quicL 
But as to the tithes, irithout examining whether they be 
of divine institution, I conceive there is hardly one of 
that sacred order in England, and very few even among 
the laity who love the cliiuch, who will not allow tlffe 
misapplying of those revenues to secular persons, to have 
been at (u*st a most flagrant act of injustice and oppress 
sion ; although, at the same time, God forbid they should 
be restored any other way than by gradual piuxhase, by 
the consent of those who are now the lawful possessors, 
or by the piety and generosity of such worthy spiiits as 
tills nation sometimes produces. The bishop knows 
very well, that the application of tithes to the mainte- 
nance of monasteries, was a scandalous usurpation, even 
in popish times : that the monks usually sent out some of 
their fraternity to supply the cures ; and that when the 
monasteries were granted away by Henry YIII. the pa- 
i-ishes were left destitute, or very meanly provided, of 
any maintenance for a pastor. So that in many places 
the whole ecclesiastical dues, even to mortuaries, Easter- 
ofleriugs, and tlie like, are in lay hands, and the incum- 
bent lies wholly at the mercy of hb patron for his daily 
bread. By these means, tliere are several hundred pa> 
rishes in England under twenty pounds a year, and 
many under ten. I take his lordship's bisliopric to be 
worth near 2500/. annual income ; and I will engage, 
Ht half a year's warning, to find him above a hundred 
beneficed clerg}'mcn, who have not so much among them 
all to support themselves atid their families: most of 
tlicm orthodox, of goo^l life and convei'sation; as loath to 
sre the fiie?. kindled In Smithfield as his lordship; and 
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at least as ready to face them under a popish persecu- 
tioD. But nothing is so hard for those who abound in 
riches, as to conceive how others can be in want. How 
can the neighbouring vicar feel cold or hunger, while 
my lord is seated by a good fire, in the warmest room of 
Ins palace, with a dozen dishes before him ? I remember 
one other prelate much of the same stamp, who, when 
his clergy woidd mention their wishes, that some act of 
parliament might be thought of for the good of the 
church) would say, " Gentlemen, we are very well as 
we are ; if they would let us alone, we should ask no 
more." 

" Sacrilege," says my lord, " in the church of Rome, 
is a mortal sin;" and is it only so in the church of 
Rome ? or is it but a venial sin in the church of Eng- 
land ? Our litany calls foi-nication a deadly sin : and I 
would appeal to his lordship for fifty years past, whether 
he thought that or sacrilege the deadliest ? To make 
light of such a sin, at the same moment that he is fright- 
ening us from an idolatrous religion, should seem uot 
very consistent. " Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adulieiy, dost thou commit adultery ? Thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ?" 

To smooth the way for the return of popery in Queen 
Mary's time, the grantees were confirmed by the pope 
m the possession of the abbey lands. But the bishop 
lells us, that *'this conArmation was fraudulent and 
invalid." I shall believe it to be so, although I happen 
to read it in his lordship*s history. But he adds, " that 
although the confirmation had been good, the priests 
would have got their land again by these two methods { 
first, the statute of mortmain was repealed for twenty 
years; iu which time, no doubt, they reckoned they 
M'ould recover the best part of what they had lost ; be- 
side that eng&ging the dei^ to renew no leases was a 
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thing entirelj in their ovrn power ; and this in forty yeui 
time would raise their revenues to be about ten timet 
their present value." These two expedients for iocrea^ 
ing the revenues of the church, he represents as penii- 
cious designs, fit only to be practised in times of popeiy, 
and such as the laity ought never to consent to : whence^ 
and from what he said before about tithes, his lordship 
has freely declared his opinion, that the dergy are rich 
enoQgh, and that the least addition to their subsbtence 
would be a step toward popery. Now it happens, that 
the two only methods which could be thought on with 
any probability of success, toward some reasonable aug- 
mentation of ecclesiastical revenues, are here i*ejected by 
a bishop, as a means for introducing popery, and the na- 
tion publicly warned against them : whereas the conti- 
fiuauce of the statute of mortmain in full force, after the 
church had been so terribly stripped, appeared to ber 
majesty and the kin<^dom a veiy unnec^^ssary hardship : 
upon which accoiiDt it was at several times relaxed by 
the legislature. Now, as the relaxation of that statute 
is manifestly one of the reasons which gives the bishop 
tliosc tcn-ible apprehensions of popery coming on us : 
so, I conceive, another ground of his fears is, the remia- 
Mu. of the first fruits and tenths. But where the in- 
clination to popery lay, whether in her majesty who 
pro{K)sed tltis benefaction, the parliament which confirm- 
ed, or the clergy who accepted it, his lordship has not 
thought fit to determine. 

The other popish expedient for augmenting church- 
revenues, is, '' Ciigaging the clergy to renew no leases.** 
Several of the most eminent clergymen have assured 
me, that nothing has been more wishetlfor by good men, 
than a law to prevent bishops, at least, from setting leases 
for lives. I could name ten bishoprics in England, 
whose revenues one with another do not amount to 600 
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pounds a year for each : and if his lordship's, for in- 
stance, would be above ten times the value when the 
lives are expired, I should think the overplus would not 
be ill-disposed, toward an augmentation of such as are 
now shamefulij poor. But I do a^rt, that such an 
expedient was not always thought popish and dangerous 
by this right reverend historian. I have had the honour 
formerly to converse with him ; and he has told me 
several years ago, that he lamented extremely the power 
which bishops had of letting leases for lives ; wherebj, 
as he said, they were utterly deprived of raising their 
revenues, whatever alterations might happen in the valufc 
of money by length of time. I think the reproach of be* 
traying private conversation, will not upon this account 
be laid to my charge. ^Neither do I believe he would 
have changed his opinion upon any score, but to take 
up another more agreeable to the maxims of his party, 
^ that the least addition of property to the church, is one 
step toward popery." 

The bishop goes on with much earnestness and pro- 
lixity to prove, that the pope's confirmation of the 
church lands to those who held them by King Henry *s 
donation, was null and fraudulent; which is a pohat 
that I believe no protestant in £ugland would give 
threepence to have his choice whether it should be 
true or false : it might indeed serve as a passage in bis 
history, among a thousand other instances, to detect the 
knavery of the court of Rome : but I ask, where could 
be the use of it in this introductiou? or why all this 
haste in publishing it at this juncture ; and so out of all 
method apart, and before the work itself ? He gives 
his reasons in very plain terms : we are now, it seem% 
^ in more danger of popery than toward the end of King 
Charles the Second's reign. That set of men (the to- 
Jies) is 80 impiously corrupted in the poiot of religion, that 
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1)0 scene of cruelly can frighten them from leaping intir 
It, and perhaps from acting such a part in it as irnj be 
assigned them." He doubts whether the high church 
clergy have any principles ; and therefore wiU4)e ready 
to turn off their i^ives, and look on the ih'es kindled in 
Smithfield as an amiable view. These are the facta he 
all along takes for granted, and argues accordingly. 
Therefore, in despair of dissuading tlie nobility and 
gentry of the land from introducing popery by any m<h 
tives of honour, religion, alliance, or mercy, he assures 
them, '' That the pope has not duly confirmed their ti- 
tles to the church lands in their possession ;'' ^hich 
therefore must be infallibly restored, as soon as that reli- 
gion is established among us. 

Thus, in his lordship's opinion, there is nothing want- 
ing to make the majority of the kingdom, botli for num- 
ber, quality, and possession, immediately embrace popc^ 
ry, except a firm bull from the pope to secure the abbey 
and other church lands and tithes to the present proprie- 
tors and their heirs; if this only difficulty could now be 
adjusted, the pretender would be restored next session, 
the two houses reconciled to the church of Rome against 
Easter term, and the fires lighted in Smithfield by Mid* 
summer. Such horrible calumnies against a nation are 
not the less injurious to decency, good nature, trutb, 
honour, and religion, because they may be vented with 
safety ; and I will appeal to any trader of common un- 
derstanding, whether this be not the most natural and • 
necessary deduction from the passages I have cited and 
referred to. 

Yet all this is but friendly dealing, in comparison 
with what he affords the clergy upon the same article. 
He supposes that whole reverend body, who differ from 
him in principles of church or state, so far from dia- 
llkiDg popery upon the abovementioned motives of pei-- 
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jbry, " quitting their mves, or burniug their relations ;" 
that the hopes of " enjoying the abbey lands" would soon 
bear down all such considerations, and be an effectual 
incitement to their pervr rsion ; and so he goes gravely 
on, as with the only argument which he thinks can have 
any force, to assure them that " the parochial priests in 
Roman catholic countries are much poorer than in ours ; 
the several ordei-s of regulars, and tlie magnificence of 
their church, devouring all their treasure;" and by con- 
sequence, " their hopes are vain of expecting to be 
richer after the introduction of popery." 

But, after all, his lordship despaii-s tliat even this ar- 
gument will have any force with our abominable clergy, 
because, to use his own words, " They are an insensible 
and degenerate race, who are thinking of nothing but 
their present advantages; and, so that they may now 
support a luxurious and brutal course of irregular and 
roluptuous practices, they are easily hired to betray 
their religion, to sell their country, and give up that li- 
berty and those properties, which are the present felici- 
ties and glories of tliis nation." 

He seems to reckon all these evils as matters fully 
determined on, and therefore falls into the last usiial 
form of despair, by tlu'eatening the authors of these mi- 
series with " lasting infamy, and the curses of posterity 
upon perfidious betrayers of their trust." 

Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar language, for 
the use of the poor; and strictly adhere to the sense of 
the words. I believe it may be faithfully translated in 
the following manner : " The bulk of the clergy, and 
one third of the bishops, are stupid sons of whores, who 
think of nothing but getting money as soon as they can ; 
if they may but procure enough to supply them in glut- 
tony, drunkenness^ and whoring, they are ready to turn 
traitors to God and their country, and make their fellow 
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subject? slaves." The rest of the period about threatO' 
ing infamy, and the curses of posterity upoa such dop 
and villains, may stand as it does in the bishop's ovn 
phrase ; and so make the paragraph all of a piece. 

I \rill engage, on the other side, to paraphrase all the 
rogues and rascals in the Englishman, so as tobi^^ng tbea 
Qp exactly to liis lordship's sty 1« ; but, for my owu part, 
1 much prefer the plain Billingsgate May of calling 
names, because it expresses our meaning fiill as well, and |c 
would save abundance of time, which is lost by circuoh 
locution : so, for instance, John Dunton, who is retained ;^ 
on the same side with the bishop, calls my lord treasurer 
and Lord Bolingbroke traitors, whoremmgera^ widjOr 
cohitcs ; which three words cost our right reverend au- 
thor thrice as laany lines to define them ; and I hope 
his lordship docs not think there is any difference in 
point of morality, whether a man calls me traitor in one 
word, or says, I am one " hired to betray my religion; 
and sell my country." 

I am not surprised to see the bishop mention with con- 
tempt all convocations of the clergy ; for Toland, A^pll» 
3Ionmouth, Collins, Tindal, and others of the fraternity, 
talk the veiy same language. Jlis lordship confesses he 
is not Inclined '' to expect much from the assemblies of 
clergymen." There lies the misfortune ; for if he, and 
some more of his order, would correct their iuclinatiooB, 
a great deal of good might be expected from such as- 
semblies ; as much as they are now cramped by that sub- 
mission, which a corrupt clergy brought upon their in- 
uocent successors. He will not deny that his copious- 
ness in these mattei-s is, in his own opinion, one of the 
meanest parts of his new work. I will agree with him, 
unless he happens to be more copious in any thing else. 
However, it is not easy to conceive, why he should be 
so copious upon a subject he so much despises, unlasa it 
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were to gratify his talent of railing at the clergy, in the 
■mmber of whom he disdains to be reckoned, because he 
is a bishop ; for it is a style I observed some prelates 
liave fallen into of late years, to talk of clergymen, as if 
themselves were not of the number. You will read in 
many of their speeches at Dr. SachevcreU's trial, ex- 
pressions to this or the like effect : " my lords, if clergy- 
men be suffered," &c. wherein they seem to have reason^ 
and I am pretty confident, tliat a great majority of the 
clergy were heartily inclined to disown any relation 
they had to the managers in lawn. However, it was a 
confounding argument against presbyter}', that those pre- 
lates who are most suspected to lean that way, treated 
their inferior brethren with haughtiness, rigour, and con- 
tempt ; althougli, to say the truth, nothing better could 
be hoped fw; because I believe it may pass for a uni- 
versal rule, that in every diocese governed by bishops 
of tlie whig species, the clergy (especially the poorer 
tort) are under double discipline ; and the laity left to 
themselves. The opinion of Sir Thomas Moore, whkh 
he produces to prove the ill consequences, or insignifi- 
cancy of convocations, advances no such thing: but 
sa}*8, " If the clergy assembled often, and might act as 
other assemblies of clergy in Christendom, much good 
might have come ; but the misfortune lay in their long 
disuse, and that in his own, and a good part of his fa- 
ther's time, they never came together, except at the 
command of the prince." 

I suppose his lordship thinks there is some qnginal 
impediment in the study of divinity, or secret incapa- 
city in a gown and cassock without lawn, which dis- 
qualifies all inferior clergymen from debating upon sub- 
jects of doctrine or discipline in the church. It is a fa- 
mous saying of his, ^* that he looks upon every layroau 
to be an honest man, luitil he is by experience con 
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viDced to the contrary ; and on every clergymaii as a 
knave, until he finds him to be an honest man." What 
opinion then must we have of a lower house of coDvoca- 
tion ; where, I am confident, he will hardly find three 
persons that ever convinced him of their honesty, or will 
ever be at the pains to do it ? T^ay, I am afraid they 
would think such a conviction might foe no very ad- 
vantageous bargain, to gain the character of an honest 
man with his lordship, and lose it with the rest of ti^ 
world. 

In the famous concordate that was made between 
Francis I. of France, and Pope Leo X. the bishop tells 
us, that '^ he king and pope came to a bargain, by 
which they divided the liberties of the Gallicau churdi 
between them, and indeed quite enslaved it." He in- 
tends in tlie tliird part of his history, which he is going 
to publish, " to open this whole matter to the world." 
In the mean time he mentions pome ill coiisoqaenccs to 
the Galilean clmrch from that concordate, wliich arc 
worthy to be observed : " the church of France became 
a slave; and this change in their Cvinstiuilion put pn 
end not only to nalional, but even U> j)rovinf ial synods 
in that kingdom. The assemblies of the clergy there 
meet now only to pive subsidies,'* S:c, : and he says, 
" our nation may sec by that proccciling, what it is to 
deliver up the esicniial liberties of a free constitution 
to a couii.'' 

All I can gather from this matter is, that our King 
Henr}' made a better hu-train than his contemporary 
Francis, who divided thu JilKnties of the church between 
hims<?lf and the pope, while the King of England seized 
them all to liimstlf. But how comes he to number tlie 
want of synod? in the CJallican churclj among the griev- 
ances of tliat concordate, and as a mark of their slavciy , 
since he reckons all convocations of the clergy iu Eiig- 
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laud to be useless and dangerous ? Or what difference 
in point of liberty vas there, between the Gallican 
cburch under Francis, and the English under Harry ? 
For the latter was as much a papist as the former, un- 
less in the point of obedience to the see of Rome ; and 
in every quality of a good man, or a good prince, (ex- 
cept personal courage, wherein both were equal) the 
French monarch had the advantage, by as many degrees 
as is possible for one man to have over another. 

Henry YITI. had no manner of intention to change 
religion in his kingdom ; he continued to persecute and 
bum protestants, after he had cast off the pope's supre- 
macy ; and I suppose this seizure of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues (which Francis never attempted) cannot be reck- 
oned as a mark of the church's liberty. By the quota- 
tion the bishop sets down to show the slavery of the 
French church, he represents it as a grievance, that 
'' bishops are not now elected there as formerly, but 
wholly appointed by the prince ; and that those made 
by the court, have been ordinarily the chief advancers 
of schisms, heresies, and oppressions of the church." He 
cites another passR<;e, from a Greek writer, and plainly 
insinuates, that it is justly applicable to her majesty's 
reign : " princes choose such men to that charge (of a 
bisliop) who may be their slaves, and in all things obse- 
quious to what they prescribe, and may lie at tlieir 
feet, and have not so much ^as a thought contrary te 
their commands." 

These are very singular passages for his lordship to 
set down, in order to show the dismal consequences of 
the French concordate, by the slavery of the Gallican 
church, compared with the freedom of ours. I shall not 
enter into a long dispute, whether it were better for reli- 
gion, that bishops should be chosen by the clergy^ w 
people, or both together : I believe our author would 
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give his vote for the second, (wliich however would not 
have been of much advantage to liimself, and some othen 
that I could name) but I ask, whether bishops are any 
more elected in England than in France ? Aud the want 
of synods are, in his own opinion, rather a blessing than 
a grievance, unless he will affuTn that more good can be 
expected from a popish synod than an English coDvoca- 
tion. Did the French clergy ever receive a greater 
blow to their liberties, than the submission made to 
Henry the Eighth ; or so great a one, as the seizure of 
then: lands ? The Reformation owed nothing to the 
good intentions of King Henry : he was only an instra- 
roent of it (as the logicians speak) by accident ; nor does 
he appear, thix>nghout his whole reign, to have bad any 
other views than those of gratifying his insatiable love 
of power, cruelty, oppression, and other irregular appe- 
tites. But this kingdom, as well as many other parts 
of Europe, was at that time, generally weary of the 
corruptions and impositions of the Roman court and 
chuixh ; aud disposed to receive tliose doctrines which 
Xuther aud his followers had uuivrrsally spread. Cran- 
iner the archbishop, Cromwell, and others of the court, 
did secretly embrace the Reformation; aud the king^s 
abrogating the pope's supremacy made the people iu 
general run Into the new doctrine with greater freedom, 
because they hoped to be supported in it by the autho- 
rity and example of tlieir prince; who disappointed 
them so fni*, that he made no other step than rejecting 
the pope's supremacy, as a clog upon his own power and 
passious ; but retained every corruption besides, and be- 
came a cruel persecutor, as well of tliose who denied \ns 
own supremacy, as of all others mIio professed any pro- 
testnnt doctrine. jVcither has any thing disgusted me 
morn iu reading the histories of tliose timen, than to see 
cue of the woret princes of any age or conntry, ccie- 
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bnted as an instrumcDt ia that slorioas work of the 
Reformation. 

The bishop, haTio<r gone over all the matters that 
properly fall within his introduction^ proceeds to ex- 
postulate with several sorts of people : first, with pro- 
testants who are no christians, such as atheists, deists, 
fireethinkers, and the like enemies to Christianity : but 
these he treats with the tenderness of a friend, because, 
they are all of them of sound whi«: principles in church 
and state. However, to do him justice, he lightly 
touches some old topics for the truth of the Gospel : and 
Goocludes, by " wishing that the freethinkers would con- 
sider well, if (Anglic^ whether) they think it possible 
to bring a nation to be without any religion at all ; and 
what the consequences of that may prove ;^' and in case 
they allow the negative, lie gives it clearly for Christi- 
anity. 

Secondly, he applies himself (if I take his meaning 
right) to christian papists, " who have a taste of liberty ;" 
and desires them to ^ compare the absurdity of their 
own religion, with the reasonableness of the reformed ;* 
agaunst which, as good luck would have it, I have no- 
thing to object. 

Thirdly, he is somewhat rough against his own party. 
**'whoi, having tasted the sweets of protestaut liberty, can 
look back so tamely on popery coming on them ;'' it 
looks as if they were bewitched, or that tlie devil were 
in them, to be so negligent. ^ It is not enough that tliey 
resolve not to turn papists themselves ; they ought to 
awaken all about them, even Uie most ignorant and stu- 
pid, to apprehend their danger, and to exert themselves 
with their utmost industry to guard against it, and to 
jesist it. If, after all their endeavours to prevent it, 
the corruption of the age, and the art and power of our 
enemiesy prove too hard for us ; then, and not luitil 
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then, \fe must submit to the will of God, and be n- 
lent ; and prepare ourselves for all tlie extremity of 
suffering and of misery ;^' with a great deal more of the 
same strain. 

With due submission to the profound sagacity of this 
prelate, who can smell popery at five hundred milei 
distance, better than fanaticism just under his noee, I 
take leave to tell him, that this reproof to his friends for 
want of zeal and clamour against popery, slavery, and 
the pretender, is what they have not deserved. Are 
the pamphlets and papers daily published by the sub- 
lime authors of his party, full of any thing else ? are 
not the queen, the ministers, the majority of lords and 
commons, loudly taxed in print, with this charge agaiut 
them at full Icngtli ? is it not the perpetual echo of evefy 
whig coffeehouse and club ? have they not quartered 
popery and the pretender upon tlie peace and treaty of 
commerce ; upon the possessing, and quieting, and keep- 
ing, and demolishing of Dunkirk ? have they not cla- 
moured, because the pretender continued in France, and 
because he left it ? have they not reported that the town 
swarmed with many thousand papists; when, upon 
search, there were never found so few of that religion in 
it before ? If a clerg)'man pn-aches obedience to the 
higher powers, is he not immediately traduced as a pa- 
pist ? can mortal man do more ? To deal plainly, my 
lord, your friends are not strong enough yet to make an 
insurrection, and it is um-easonable to expect one from 
them, until thcu- neighbours be read}'. 

My lord, I have a little seriousness at heart upon 
this pohit, where yoiu: lordship aflccts to show so much. 
When you can prove, that one single word has ever 
clro[)pc(l from any minister of state, in public or private, 
in favour of the pretender, or his cause ; when you cau 
make it appear that in tlie course of this administration^ 
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since the queen thought fit to change her servants, there 
has one step been made toward weakening the Hanover 
title, or giving the least countenance to anj other what* 
soever ; then, and not until then, go dry your chaff and 
stubble, give fire to the zeal of your faction, and re- 
proach them with lukewarmness. 

Fourthly, the bishop applies himself to the tones in 
general ; taking it for granted, after his charitable man- 
ner, that they are all ready prepared to introduce pope- 
ry. He puts an excuse into their mouths, by which 
they would endeavour to justify their change of reli- 
gion : " Popery is not what it was before the Reforma- 
tion : things are now much mended, and farther cor- 
rections might be expected, if we would enter into a 
treaty with them : in particular, they see the error of 
proceeding severely with heretics ; so that there is no 
reason to apprehend the returns of such cruelties, as were 
practised an age and a half ago." 

This, he assures us, is a plea offered by the tories in 
defence of themselves, for going about at this juncture 
io establish the popish religion among us : what aigu- 
ment does he bring to prove the fact itself? 

Quibus i$idiciis, quo teste ^prohavU^ 
Nil harum : verhosa et grandis epistola venit. 

Juvenal, Sat X. 70i 

^Nothing but this tedious introduction, wherein he sup- 
poses it all along as a thing granted. That there might 
be a perfect union in the whole christian church, is a 
blessing which every good man wishes, but no reasona- 
ble man can hope. That the more polite Roman catho- 
lics have, in several places, given up some of their su- 
. perstitious fopperies, particularly concerning legend^ 
relics, and the like, is what nobody denies. But the 
material points in difference between us and them, are .. 

VOL. VIII. F 
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ttniversally retained and asserted, in a]l their cootrover- 
sial writings. And if ])is lordship reallj thinks thit 
every man who differs from him, under the name of a 
toiy, in some church and state opinions, is ready to be- 
lieve transubstantiation, purgatory, the infallibility of 
pope or councils, to worship saints and angels, and the 
like; I can only pray God to enlighten his understand- - 
jng, or graft in his heart the first principles of charity ; 
a virtue which some people ought not by any meau 
wholly to renounce, because it covers a multitude of 
sins. 

Fifthly, the bishop applies himself to his own party 
in both houses of parliament, whom he exhorts '' to guard 
their religion and liberty against all danger, at what 
distance soever it may appear. If they arc absent and 
remiss on critical occasions ;^' that is to say, if they do 
not attend close next sessions, to vote upon all occa- 
sions whatever, against the proceedings of tlie queen 
and her ministry, " or if any views of advantage to 
themselves prevail on them :" in otiier words, if any of 
them vote for the bill of commrrco, in hopes of a place 
or a pension, a title, or a garter; *' God may work a 
deliverance for us another way, (that is to say, by invit- 
ing the Dutch ;) but they and their families, (L e. those 
who arc negligent or revolters) shall perish ;" by which 
is meant they shall be hanged, as well as the present 
ministiy and their abettors, as soon as we recover our 
power ; *' because they let in idolaiiy, supcretition, and 
tyranny ;" because thty stood by and suffered the peace 
to be made, the bill of commerce to pass, and Dunkirk 
to lie undemolislied longer than we expected, without 
raising a rebellion. 

His last application is to the tory clergy, a parcel of 
« ])lind, ignorant, dumb, sleeping, gieedy, drunken dogs.'" 
A pi'<:tty artful episcopal method is this, of calling hi? 
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tiretfarcD as maoy injurious names as he pleases. It is 
Imt quoting a text of Scripture, where the characters of 
eTil men are described, and the thing is done : and at 
the same time the appearances of piet j and derotion 
preserved. I vould engage, with the help of a good 
Concordance, and the liberty of perverting holy writ, 
to find out as many injurious appellations, as the Eng- 
lishman throws out in any of his politic papers, and ap- 
ply them to those persons ^ who call good evil, and evil 
good ;" to those who cry without cause, " Every man 
to his tent, O Israel ! and to those who curse the queen 
in their hearts !" 

These decent words, he tells us, make up '' a lively 
description of such pastors as will not study contro- 
versy, nor know tiie depths of Satan." He means, I 
suppose, the controversy between us and the papists ; 
for as to the freethinkers and dissenters of every denomi- 
nation, \bej are some of tbe best friends to the cause. 
Xow I have been told, there is a body of that kind of 
controversy published by tlie London divines, which is 
not to be matched in the world. I believe likewise, 
there is a good number of the cleigy at present tho- 
roughly versed in that ^udy ; after which, I cannot but 
g;ive my judgment, that it would be a very idle thing 
for pastors in general to busy themselves much in dis- 
putes against popery ; it being a dry heavy employ- 
ment of the mind at best, especially when (God be 
thanked) there is so little occasion lor it, in the gene- 
rality of parishes throughout the kingdom, and must be 
daily less and less, by the just severity of the laws, and 
the utter aversion of our people from that idolatrous 
superstition. 

If I might be so bold as to name those who have the 
honour to be of his lordship's party, I would venture to 
tell him, that pastors have nnich more occasion to study 
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ttniversally retained and asserted, in a]l their cootrover* 
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a virtue which some people ought not by any means 
wholly to renounce, because it covers a multitude of 
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tyranny ;" because they stood by and suffered the peace 
to be made, the bill of commerce to pass, and Dunkirk 
to lie undemolished longer than we expected, without 
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preserved. I would engage, with the help of a good 
Concordance, and the liberty of perverting holy writ, 
to find out as many injurious appellations, as the Eng- 
lishman throws out in any of his politic papers, and ap- 
ply them to those persons ^ who call good evil, and evil 
good ;" to those who cry without cause, " Every man 
to his tent, O Israel ! and to those who curse the queen 
in their hearts !" 

These decent words, he tells us, make up '' a lively 
description of such pastors as will not study contro- 
versy, Bor know tiie depths of Satan." He means, I 
suppose, the controversy between us and tlie papists ; 
for as to the freethinkers and dissenters of every denomi- 
nation, they are some of the best friends to the cause. 
"Now I have been told, there is a body of that kind of 
controversy published by the London divines, which is 
Dot to be matched in the world. I believe likewise, 
there is a good number of the clcigy at present tho- 
roughly versed in that study ; after which, I cannot but 
give my judgment, that it would be a very idle thing 
for pastors in general to busy themselves much in dis- 
putes against popery ; it being a dry heavy employ- 
ment of the mind at best, especially when (God be 
thanked) there is so little occasion lor it, in the gene- 
rality of parishes throughout the kingdom, and must be 
daily less and less, by the just severity of the laws, and 
the utter aversion of our people from that idolatrous 
superstition. 
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honour to be of his lordship's party, I would venture to 
tell him, that pastors have much more occasion to study 
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controvendes against the several classes of freethioken 
and dissenters : the former (I beg his lordship's pardon 
for saying so) being a little woi-se than papists, and both 
of them more dangerous at present to our constitutiao 
both in church and state. Not that I think presbyteij 
so corrupt a system of christian religion as popery ; I 
believe it is not above one third as bad : but I tfaiok 
the presbyterians, and their clans of other fanatic^ or 
freethinkers and atheists that dangle after them, are as 
well inclined to pull down the present establishment of 
monarchy and religion, as any set of papists in christen* 
doro; and tlierefore, that our danger, as things now 
stand, is infinitely greater from oui' protestant enemies; 
because they ai-e much more able to ruin us, and full as 
willing. There is no doubt but that presbytery and a 
commonwealth are less formidable evils than popery, 
slavery, and the pretender ; for, if the fanatics were in 
power, I should be in more apprehension of being starv- 
ed than burned. But, there are probably in England 
forty dissenters of all kinds, including their brethren the 
freethiukei-s, for one papist ; and allowing one papist to 
be as terrible as three dissenters, it will appear by arith- 
metic, til at we ai-e thirteen times and one third, more in 
danger of being ruined by the latter than tlie former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pastors, if 
they will not be " blind, ignorant, greedy, drunken 
dogs," &c. is « to know the depths of Satan." This 
is harder than tlie former ; that a poor gentleman ought 
not to be parson, vicar, or curate of a parish, except he 
be cunninger than the de\nl. I am afraid it will be diffi- 
cidt to remedy this defect, for one manifest reason, be- 
cause whoever had only half the cunning of the devil, 
would never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds a 
year ** to live on at his ease," as my lord expresses it ; 
but seek out for some better livelihood. His lordship 
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is of a natioo very much distinguished for that qualitj 
of cunning (although they have a great many better) 
and I think he was never accused for wanting his share. 
However, upon a trial of skill, I would venture to lay 
aix to four on the devil's side, who roust be allowed to 
be at least the older practitioner. Telling truth shames 
Inm, and resistance makes him fly ; but to attempt out- 
witting him, is to fight him at his own weapon, and con- 
secjpiently no cunning at all. Another thing I would ob- 
serve is, that a man may be " in the depths of Satan," 
without knowing them all; and such a man may be so 
bi in Satan's depths, as to be out of his own. One of 
the depths of Satan is, to counterfeit an angel of light. 
Another, I believe, is, to stir up the people against th^ir 
governors by false suggestions of danger. A third is, to 
be a prompter to false brethren, and to send wolves about 
in sheep's clothing. Sometimes he sends Jesuits about 
Ei^land in the habit and cant of fanatics ; at other times, 

he has fanatic missionaries in the habits of . I 

shall mention but one more of Satan's depths; for I con- 
fess I know not the hundredth part of them : and that is, 
to employ his emissaries in crying out against remote 
imaginary dangers, by which we may be taken off from 
defending ourselves against those, which are really just 
at our elbows. 

But his lordship draws toward a conclusion, and bids 
us ^ look about, to consider the danger we are in before 
it is too late ;" for he assures us, we are already ^ going 
into some of the wcHrst parts of popery ;" like the man, 
who was so much in haste for his new coat, that he put it 
on the wrong side out. ^ Auricular confession, priestly 
absolution, and the sacrifice of the mass," have made 
great progress in England, and nobody has observed it : 
several other " popish points are carried higher with us, 
than by the priests themselves :" and somebody, it seemi^ 
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had the " impudence to propose a union with the Galil- 
ean church." I have indeed heard that Mr. Leslie* 
published a discoui-sc to that purpose, ivhich I have 
never seen ; nor do I perceive the evil in proposing a 
union between any two cl)urchcs in Christendom. With- 
out doubt, Mr. Leslie is most unhappily misled in his po* 
iitics ; but if he be tlie author of the late tract against 
popery ,t he lias given the world such a proof of his 
soundness in religion, as many a bishop ought to be 
proud of. I never saw the gentleman in my life : I 
know he is the son of a great and excellent prelate, who, 
upon several accounts, was one of the most extraordinary 
men of liis age. Mr. Leslie has written many useful 
discourses upon several subjects, and has so well deserv- 
ed of the christian religion, and the church of Englaadia 
particular, that to accuse him of " impudence for propos- 
ing a union" in two very different faiths, is a style which 
I hope few will imitate. I detest Mr. Leslie's political 
principles, as much as his lordship can do, for liis heart ; 

* Dr. Cliailes Leslie, a faraou? nonjiiring divine, second son of 
John Lesli«», Bishop of Clogher. At the revohition lie was chancel- 
lor of the cathr.dral of Connor; and left that and his other ecclesias- 
tical preferments to follow Kin|; Jameses fortunes, and after his death 
his son^t$; and made several visits to the courts of St. Germain and. 
Bar le Due; which, with his wntingf>, having rendered him obnox- 
ious to the government, in the year 1713 he found himself under a 
ijecesaity of leaving the kingdom, and retiring to the Pretender's 
court, where he was allowed to officiate in a private chapel after the 
manner of the Church of England. He went with the chevalier into 
Italy, and about a year before his di'uth returned to England; where, 
having pre|)ared for the press a collection of his theological works Tof 
which a large imprcssiim was printed, in two volume«, folio, 1721,) he 
w(*nt into tlie north of Ireland, hi^" native coimtry, and died loon after 
his arrival, April IJ, 1722. He defended the Bishop of Exeter againM 
Mr. Hoadly, in the bct^t answer tliat wa* ever made, A:c. ; and way 
author of ** The Rehearsal," t-\\ vols. 12mo. and many other pjlili- 
cal tracti". IV. 

i " The CdiC ttated." ^. 
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but I verilj believe he acts from a mistaken conscience, 
and therefore I distinguish between the principles and 
the person. However, it is some mortification to me, 
when I see an avowed nonjuror contribute more to the 
confounding of poperj, than could ever be done bj a 
hundred thousand such introductions as this. 

His lordship ends with discovering a small ray of 
comfort. '' God be thanked, there are many among us 
that stand upon the watch-tower, and that give faithful 
warning; that stand in the breach, and make themselves 
a wall for their church and coimtry ; that cry to God 
day and night, and lie in the dust mourning before him, 
to avert those judgments that seem to hasten toward us. 
They search into the mystery of iniquity that is working 
among us, and acquaint tliemsel ves with that mass of cor- 
ruption that is in popery." He prays, '* That the num« 
ber of these may increase, and that he may be of that 
number, ready either to die in peace, or to seal that doc- 
trine be has been preaching above fifty years, with his 
blood." This being his last paragraph, I have made 
bold to transcribe the most important parts of it His 
design is to end after the manner of orators, with leaving 
the strongest impression possible upon the minds of his 
hearers. A great breacli is made, " the mystery of po- 
pish iniquity is working among us;" may God avert 
those " judgments that are hastening towanl us ;" I am 
an old man, " a preacher above fifty years," and I now 
expect, and am ready to die a martyr for the doctrines I 
have preached. What an amiable idea does he here 
leave upon our minds, of her majesty, and her govern- 
ment ! He has been poring so long upon Fox's book of 
martyrs, that he imagines himself living in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and is resolved to set up for a knight errant 
against popery. Ifpon the supposition of his being in 
earnest, (which T am sure be is not) it would require but 
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a very little more heat of imagiaation, to make a histoij 
of such a knight's adventures. What would he say to be- 
hold the fires kindled in Smithfield, and all over the 
town, on the seventeenth of November; to behold the 
pope borne m triumph on the shoulders of the people^ 
with a cardinal on the one side, and the pretender on 
tlie other ? He would never believe it was Ctueen Eliza- 
beth's day, but that of her persecuting sister : in short, 
how easily might a windmill be taken for the whore of 
Babylon, and a puppet show for a popish procession ? 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship's faculty :* I 
am inclined to believe, he might be melancholy enough 
when he writ this introduction: the despair, at his age, 
of seeing a faction restored, to which he has sacrificed so 
great a part of his life : the little success he can hope 
for, in case he should resume those higli chiurch priod- 
ples, in defence of which he first employed his pen : no 
visible expectation of removing to Farnham or Lambeth: 
and lastly, the misfortune of being hated by every one, 
who either wears the habit, or values the profession of a 
clergyman. No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, 
is provoked beyond the regards of truth, decency, religion, 
or self-conviction. To do him justice, he seems to have 
notliing else left, but to cry out halters, gibbets, faggots, 
inquisition, popery, slavery, and the pretender. But, 
in the mean time, he little considers what a world of mis- 
chief he does to his cause. It is very convenient for the 
present designs of that faction, to spread the opinion of 
our immediate danger from popery and the pretender. 
His directors therefore ought, in my humble opinion, to 
have employed his lordship in publishing a book, where- 
in he should have affirmed by the most solemn asseve- 
rations, that all things were safe and well ; for the world 

* This should be in the plural, * faculties;*—* But erUhusiaim U 
noM (or lot one) of his lor4fbip*s faculties. S. 
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has contracted so strong a habit of believing him back- 
ward, that I am confident nine parts in ten of those who 
have read or heard of his introduction, have slept in 
greater security ever since. It is like the melancholy 
tone of a watchman at midnight, who thumps with his 
pole as if some thief were breaking in ; but you know 
by the noise that the door is fast. 

However, he " thanks God there are many among us 
who stand in the breach :" I believe they may ; it is a 
iMreach of their own making, and they design to come 
forward, and storm and plunder, if they be not driven 
back. " They make themselves a wall for their church 
and country." A south wall I suppose, for all the best 
fruit of the church and country to be nailed on. Let 
us examine this metaphor. The wall of our church and 
country is built of those who love the constitution in 
both : our domestic enemies undermine some parts of the 
wall, and place themselves in the breach, and then they 
cry, " we are the wall." We do not like such patch- 
work; they build with untempered mortar ; nor can they 
ever cement with us, till they get better materials and bet- 
ter workmen. God keep us from having our breaches 
made up with such rubbish. *^ They stand upon the watch- 
tower I" they are indeed pragmatical enough to do so : 
but who assigned them that post, to give us false intelli- 
gence to alarm us with false dangers, and send us to defend 
one gate, while their accomplices are breaking in at ano- 
ther ? " They cry to God day and night to avert the judg- 
ment of popery, which seems to hasten toward us." Then 
I affirm they are hypocrites by day, and filthy dreamers 
by night: when they cry unto him he will not hear 
them ; for they cry against the plainest dictates of th^ 
own conscience, reason, and belief. 

But, lastly, ^ they lie in the dust mourning before 
him." Uang me if I believe that, unless it be figura- 
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tivelj spoken. But suppose it to be trae, vhy do-" they 
lie in the dust ?" Because they love to raise it Foe 
what do " they mourn ?" Why, for power, wealth, aod 
places. There let the enemies of the €tu£EN, and mo- 
narchy, and the church, lie and mourn, and lick the dust 
like serpents, till they arc tmly sensible of their ingra- 
titude, falsehood, disobedience, slander, blasphemy, se*- 
dition, and every evil work. 

I cannot find in my heai*t to conclude, without olTcr- 
ing his lordsbip> a little humble advice, upon some cer- 
tain points. 

First, I would advise him, if it be not too late in liig" 
life, to endeavour a little at mending his style, which is 
mighty defective in the circumstances of grammar, pro- 
priety, politeness, and smoothness. I fancied at first it 
might be owing to the prevalence of his passion, as peo- 
ple sputter out nonsense for haste, when they are iu a 
rage. And indeed I believe this piece before me has 
received some additional imperfections from that occa- 
sion. But wliocvcr has heard his sermons, or read his 
other tracts, will fiiKl him very unhappy iu the choice 
and dbposition of his words, and for want of variety, 
repeating them, especially the particles, in a manner vc- 
ly grating to an English ear. But I confine myself to- 
tbis inti'oduction, as Iiis last work, where, endeavouring 
at rhetorical flowers, he gives us ottly bunches of this*- 
ties; of which I could present tlie reader with a plenti- 
ful crop; but I refer him to every page and line of the 
pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbly advise his lordship to 
examine a little into the nature of truth, and sometimes 
to hear what she says. I shall produce two instances 
among a hundred. Wheu he asserts, that we are ^ now 
in more danger of popery, than toward the end of Kijqg 
Charles the Secood's reign;" and giTca die broadest hiotft 
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that the queen, the ministry, the parliament, and the 
clergy, are jiut going to introduce it ; I desire to know 
whether he really thinks truth is of his side, or whether 
he be not sure she is a^iiist him ? If tlie latter, then 
truth and he will be found in two difTercnt stories ; and 
which are we to believe ? Again, when he gravely ad- 
vises the tories not " to liglit the fires in Smithfield,'' 
and goes on in twenty places, already quoted, as if the 
bargain was made for popery and slavery to enter, I ask 
again whether he has rightly considered the nature of 
truth ? I desire to put a parallel case. Suppose his lord- 
ship should take it into his fancy to write and publish a 
letter to any gentleman, of no infamous charactrr for his 
religion or morals; and there advise him, with great ear- 
nestness, not to rob or fire churches, ravish his daughter, 
or murder hb father; show him tiie sin and the danger 
of these enormities ; that if he flattered himself he could 
escape in disguise, or bribe hb jur}', he was grievously 
mistaken; that he must in all probability forfeit hu 
goods and chattels, die an ignominious death, and be 
cursed by posterity : would not such a gentleman just- 
ly think himself highly injured, although his lordship did 
not affirm that the said gentleman had picklocks or com- 
bustibles ready; that he had attempted hb daughter, 
and drawn his sword against hb father in order to stab 
him ? whereas, in the other case, tlib writer affirms over 
and over, that all attempts for introducing popery and 
slavery are already made, tlie whole business concerted, 
and tliat little less than a miracle can prevent our ruio. 
Thirdly, I could heartily wish hb lordship would not 
undertake to chaige the opinions of one or two, and 
those probabl) nonjurors, upon the whole body of the 
nation that differs from him. Mr. Leslie writ ** a pro- 
posal for a union with the Gallican church :** eoroebody 
else has ^carried theoecessity of priesthoediD the point 

F 3 
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of baptism farther than popery :" a third has ^ asserted 
the independency of the chuich on the state, and in many 
things arraigned the supremacy of the crown ;^ then he 
speaks in a dubious insinuating way, as if some other 
popish tenets had been ahready advanced : and at last 
concludes in this affected strain of despondency; ''What 
will all these things end in ? And on what design are 
they driven ? Alas, it is too visible !" It is as clear as the 
sun, that these authoi-s are encouraged by the ministry 
with a design to biing in popery ; and in popeiy all these 
things will end. 

I never was so unchaiitable as to believe, that the 
whole party, of which his lordship professes himself a 
member, had a real fonned design of establishing athe- 
ism among us. The reason why the whigs have taken 
the athebts or freethinkers into their body is, because 
they wholly agree in their political scheme, and differ 
yery little in church power and discipline. However, 
I could turn the argument against his lordship with very 
gi'eat advantage, by quoting passages from fifty pam- 
phlets wholly made up of whiggism and atheism, and 
then conclude, '' what w ill all these things end in ? And 
on what design are they driven ? Alas, it is too visi* 
bie !" 

Lastly, I would beg his lordship not to be so exceed- 
ingly outrageous upon the memory of the dead ; be- 
cause it is highly probable, that in a very short time be 
will be one of the number. He has, in plain word% 
given Mr. Wharton the character of a most malicious, 
revengeful, treacherous, lying, mercenary villain. To 
which I shall only say, that the direct reverse of this 
amiable description, is what appears from the works of 
that most learned divine, and from the accounts given 
me by those who knew him much better than the bishop 
seems to have done. I meddle not with the moral part 
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of Ins trettmeot God Almig^tj forghre his lotdBlap 
tfak maimer of reveogiiig himself; and then there will 
be but little couequeiice from an acciisatioo, which the 
dead cannot feel, and which none of the Hving will be- 
lieye. 
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There is a certain person lately arrived at this city, 
of whom it is very proper the world should be inform* 
ed. His character may perhaps be thought very incon- 
-sistent, improbable, and unnatural ; however, I intend to 
draw it witli the utmost regard to truth. This ^ am the 
better qualified to do, because he is a sort of dependant 
upon our family, and almost of the same age ; though I 
cannot directly say, I have ever seen him. He is a na- 
tive of tliis country, and has lived long among us ; but, 
what s^ppears wonderful, and hardly credible, was never 
seen before, by any mortal. 

It is true, indeed, he always chooses the lowest place 
in company; and contrives it so, to keep out of sight. 
It is reported, however, that in his younger days he was 
frequently exposed to view, but always again»t hb will, 
and was sure to smaii for it. 

As to his family, lie came into the world a younger 
brother, being of six children the fourth in order of 
birth ;* of which the ehiest is now head of the house ; 
the second and third carry arms ; but tlie two youngest 
are only footmen : some indeed add, that he has like- 
wise a twin brother, who lives over against liim, and 

* He filludcs to the manner of our birth, the head and arms ap- 
pear before theposteiion and the two feet, which he calb the foot- 
man. OriginaL 
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keeps a Yictualling house ;* he has the i*eputatioD to be 
a close, griping, squeezing fellow ; and that when hb 
bags are full, he is often needy ; jet when the fit takes 
bim, as fast as he gets he lets it Qj, 

When in office, no one discharges himself, or does his 
business better. He has sometimes strained hard for an 
honest lirelihood \ and never got a bit, till every body 
else had done. 

One practice appears very blamable in him; that 
every morning he privately frequents unclean houses, 
where any modest pei-son would blush to be seen. And 
altliough this be generally known, yet the world, as cen- 
sorious as it is, has been so kind to overlook this infirmi- 
ty in him. To deal impailially, it must be granted that 
he is too great a lover of himself, and yery often consults 
his own ease, at the expense of liis best friends : but 
this is one of his blind sides ; and the best of men I 
fear are not without them. 

He has been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver geueral, in which* employment some 
have censiured him for playing fast and loose. He is 
likewise overseer of the golden mines, which he daily in- 
spects, when his health will permit him. 

He was long bred under a roaster of arts,! who in- 
stilled good principles into him, but these were soon cor- 
nipted. I know not whether this deserves mention; 
that he is so very capricious, as to take it for an equal 
affront, to talk either of kissing or kicking him, which 
has occasioned a thousand quarrels : however, no body 
was ever so great a sufferer for faults, which he neither 
was, nor possibly could be guilty of. 



* The belly, which receives and digests our nourishment Original, 
i Persius : magister arHs^ ingemiqw ktrgUor vcnUr, Qrigipal. 
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In his religion he has thus much of the quaker, that 
he stands always covered, even in the presence of the 
king ; in most other points a perfect idolater,* alUioug^ 
he endeavours to conceal it ; for he is known to oifer 
daily sacrifices to certain subterraneous nymphs, whcMb 
he worships in an humble posture, prone on his face, and 
stript start naked ; and so leaves his offerings behind 
him, which the priestsf of those goddesses are careful 
enough to remove, upon certain seasons, with the utmoet 
privacy at midnight, and from thence maintain them- 
selves and families. In all urgent necessities and pres- 
sures, he applies himself to these deities, and sometimes 
even in the streets and highways, from an opinion that 
those powers have an influence in all places, although 
their pecuHar residence be in caverns under ground. 
Upon the3e occasions, the fairest ladies will not refuse to 
lend their hands to assist him : for, although they are 
ashamed to have seen him in their company, or even so 
much as to hear him named ; yet it is well known, that 
he is one of their constant followers. 

In politics, he always submits to what is uppermost ; 
but he peruses pamphlets on both sides with great im- 
partiality, though seldom till every body else has done 
with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may properly 
be called a helluo librorum^ or another Jacobus de To- 
ragine ; though his studies are chiefly confined to school- 
men, commentators, and German divines, together with 
modem poetry and critics : and he is an atomic philoso* 

* Alludes to the sacrifices oflfered by the Romans to the Goddess 
Cloacina. Original. 

f Gold-finders, who perform their office in the night-time; but our 
author farther seems to have an eye to the custom of the heathen 
priests stealing the offierings in the night; of which see more in the 
ftorj of Bel and the Dragon. OriginaL 
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pher, strongly maintainiug a Toid^io nature, vUcb he 
seems to have fairly proved by many experiments. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiar quali- 
ties, which, in several instances, seem to distinguish this 
person from the common race of other mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the rump parlia- 
ment, as the grandson is of the present, where he often 
rises, sometimes grumbles, but never speaks. However 
he lets nothing pass willingly, but what is well digested. 
His courage is indisputable, for he will take the boldest 
man alive by the nose. 

He b generally the fii-st abed in the family, and the 
last up; which ib to be lamented; because when he 
happens to rise before the rest, it has been thought to 
fcnrebode some good fortune to his superiors. 

As wisdom is acquired by age, so, by every new 
wrinkle''^ in his face, he is reported to gain some new 
knowledge. 

In him we may observe the true effects and conse- 
quences of tyranny in a state : for, as he is a great op- 
pressor of all below him, so there is nobody more op» 
pressed by those above him; yet in his time, he has 
been so highly in favour, that many illustrious persons 
have been entirely indebted to him for their prefer- 
ments. 

He has discovered, from his own experience, the true 
point wherein all human actions, projects, and designs 
do chiefly terminate; and how mean and sordid they 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the public to keep him quiet ; for his fre- 
quent murmurs are a certain sign of intestine tumults. 

* This refers to a proverb— you have one wrinkle in your Orse 
more than you had before. OrigimU, 
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No philosopher ever lamented more the luxury, for 
if'hich these nations are so justly taxed ; it has been 
known to cost him tears of blood :^ for in his own na- 
ture he is far from being profuse; though indeed he 
never stays a night at a gentleman^s house, without 
leaving something behind him. 

He receives with great submission whatever bis pa*- 
trons think fit to give him ; and when they lay heavy 
burdens upon him, which is frequently enough, he gets 
rid of them as soon as he can ; but not without some 
labour, and much gmmbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger on ; yet nobody knows how 
to be without him. He patiently suffers himself to be 
kept under, but loves to be well used, and in that case 
will sacrifice his vitals to give you ease : and he has 
hardly one acquaintance, for whom he has not been 
bound ; yet, as far as we can find, was never known to 
lose any thing by it. 

He is observed to be very unquiet in the company of 
a Frenchman in new clothes, or a young coquctte.f 

He is, in short, the subject of much mirtli and raillery, 
which he seems to take well enough ; though it has not 
been observed, that ever any good thing came from 
himself. 

There is so general an opinion of his justice, that 
fometimes very hard cases are left to his decision : and 
while he sits upon tliem, he carries himself exactly even 
between both sides, except where some knotty point 
ai'ises ; and then he is observed to lean a little to the 
right or left, as the matter inclines him ; but his reasons 

* Hemorrhoid?, according to the phyriciuns, are a frequent con- 
sequence of iiilt'mpcrance. Original. 

t Their tailg bcin^ generally observed to be most restless. Ori" 
ginal. 
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lor it are so manifest and caivincing. that CTery man 
approves them. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

GEKTLE REiJ>ER, 

Though I am not insensible how many thousand per- 
sons have been, and still are, with great dexterity hand- 
ling this subject, and no less aware of what infinite 
reams of paper have been laid out upon it ; however, in 
my opinion, no man living has touched it with greater 
nicety, and more delicate turns, than our author. But, 
because tliere is some intended obscurity in tliis rela- 
tion ; and curiosity, inquisitive of secrets, n>ay posdbly 
not enter into the bottom and depth of the subject, it 
was thought not improper to take off the veil, and gain 
the reader's favour by enlaipug his insight. Ars enim 
non habet mimicutn^ nisi ignorantcm. It is well known, 
that it has been tlie policy of all times, to deliver down 
important subjects by emblem and riddle, and not to suf- 
fer the knowledge of truth to be derived to us in plain 
and simple terms, which are generally as soon for«:ottcii 
as conceived. For this reason, the heathen religion is 
mostly couched under mytliology. For the like reason 
(this being a Fundamentjil in its kind) tlie author has 
thought fit to wrap up hb treasure in clean linen, which 
it is our business to lay open, and set in a due light ; for 
I have observed, upon any accidental discovery, the 
least glimpse has given a great diversion to the eager 
spectator, as many ladies could testify, were it proper, 
or the case would admit. 

The politest companies have vouchsafed to smile at 
the bare name : and some people of fasldon haf e been 
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so little scrupulous of briugiDg it in play, that it v as 
the usual saying of a knight, and a man of good breed- 
ing, that ivhenever he rose, his a-se rose with him. 
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WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS, 



THAT IVIR TBI WORLD 



WONDERED AT. 



rOK ALL PERSONS OF aVALITY AND OTHERS. 



_ • 

N EWLY arrived at this city of Dublin, the famouB 
artist John EmaDuel Schoitz, who, to the great surprise 
and satisfaction of all spectators, is ready to do tlie fol- 
lowing wonderful performances ; the like before never 
seen in this kingdom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thrust it into 
a ban-el of gunpowder before all the company, and yet 
it shall not take fire. 

He lets any gentleman chaige a blunderbuss with the 
same gunpowder, and twelve leaden bullets, which blun- 
derbuss the said artist discharges full in the face of the 
gaid company, without the least hurt, the bullets stick- 
ing in the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman's own sword, and runs it 
through the said gentleman's body, so that the point 
appears bloody at the back to all the spectators ; theu 
be takes out the sword, wipes it clean, and rettums it im 
the owoer, who receives no manner of hurt. 
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He takes a pot of scalding oil, and throws it by great 
ladlefuls directly at the ladies, without spoiling their 
clothes or burning their skins. 

He takes any person of quality's child from two years 
old to six, and lets the child's own father or mother take 
a pike in their hands ; then the artist takes the child in 
his arms, and tosses it upon the point of the pike, where 
it sticks to the great satisfaction of all spectators ; and 
is then taken off without so much as a hole in his coat. 

He mounts upon a scaffold just over the spectators, 
and from thence throws down a great quantity of large 
tiles and stones, which fall like so many pillows, with- 
out so much as discomposing either perukes or head- 
dresses. 

He takes any person of quality up to the said scaffold, 
which person pulls off his shoes, and leaps nine foot di- 
rectly down on a board prepared on purpose, full of 
sharp spikes six inches long, without hurtmg his feet or 
damaging his stockings. 

He places the said board on a chair, upon which a 
lady sits down with another lady in her lap, while the 
spikes, instead of entering into the under lady's flesh, 
will feel like a velvet cushion. 

He takes any person of quality's footman, ties a rope 
about his bare ueck, and draws him up by pulliesto the 
ceiling, and there keeps him hanging as long as his 
master or the company pleases ; the said footman, to the 
wonder and delight of all beholders, having a pot of ale 
in one hand and a pipe in the other; and when he is let 
down, there will not appear the least mark of the cord 
about his neck. 

He bids a lady's maid put her ftnger into a cup of 
clear liquor like water, upon which her face and botli 
her hands are immediately withered like an old woman 
of fourscore ; her belly swells as if she were withia a 
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ireek of ber time, and her legs are as thick as millposts : 
but upon putting her finger into another cup, she be* 
comes as young and handsome as she was before. 

He gives aoj gentleman leave to drive forty twelve- 
penny nails up to the head in a porter's backside^ and 
then places the said porter on a loadstone chair, which 
draws out every nail, and the porter feels no pain. 

He likewise draws the teeth of half a (\oLen gentle- 
men, mixes and jumbles them in a hat, gives any person 
leave to blindfold him, and returns each their own, and 
fixes them as well as ever. 

With his forefinger and thumb, he thi-usts several gen- 
tlemen's and ladies* eyes out of their heads, without the 
least pain, at which time tliey see an unspeakable number 
of beautiful colours ; and after they are entertained to 
tlie full, he places them again in their proper sockets, 
without any damage to the sight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot melted 
lead, and by a draught of prepai*ed liquor, of which he 
takes part himself, he makes the said lead pass through 
the said gentleman, before all the spectators, without any 
damage ; after which it is produced in a cake to the 
company. 

With many other wonderful performances of art, too 
tedious here to mention. 

The said artist has performed before most kings and 
princes in Europe with great applause. 

He performs every day (except Sundays) from ten of 
tlie clock to one in the forenoon ; and fi-om four till 
seven in the evening, at the New Inn in Sraithfield. 

The first seat a British crown, the second a British 
halfcrown, and the lowest a British shilling. 

N. B. The best hands in town arc to play at the 
said sliow. 
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f tf After copying all the Tattlsrs which can properly beasciibed 
to the Dean, it is but justice to mention four, which (haring been 
gaid to be his) he has thus disclaimed : ^* The Tattler [237] upon Mil- 
toD^s Speech is not mine.*' Journal to Stella, Nov. 1, 1710.—^ The 
Tattler of the Shilling [249] was not mine, more than the hint, and 
two or three general heads for it. I have much more important 
pess on my hands.** Nov. 8. — You are mistaken in your 
•bout Tattlers: 1 did neither write that on Noses [260i,] nor Rel%ioB 
{257;] nor do I send him of late any hints at all.** Jan. 1, 1710-11. N 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1 70^9. 

4 

'• To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 

*' Sir, June 18, 1709. 

" I Know not whether you ought to pity or laugli 
at me ; for I am fallco desperately in lore with a pro- 
fessed Flatonne, the most unaccountable creature of her 
sex. To hear her talk seraphics, and run over Norris,"^ 
and More,! and Milton4 and the whole set of Intellectual 
Triflers, tcnrments me heartily ; fw, to a lover who under- 
stands metaphors, all this pretty prattle of ideas gives 
very fine views of pleasure, which only the dear decl aim- 
er prevents, by understanding thera literally : why should 
^e wish to be a cherubim, when it is fledi and blood that 
makes her adorable ? If I speak to her, that is a high 
breach of the idea of intuition. If I offer at her hand 
or lip, she shrinks from the touch like a sensitive plant, 

* John Norris, a man of great ingenuity, learning, and piety, wag 
born in 1657, and died in 1711, aged 54. He published in 1688, "The 
Theory and Regulation ^ Love," in which he considers all virtues 
and vices as the various modifications and irregularities of Love. N. 

f Henry More, whose name is affectedly misp^led Moor in the 
original paper, an eminent divine and Platonic Philosopher, was bom 
in 1614, and died in 1687, aged 73..; He composed many books, which 
he called ** preaching at his finger aids.*' Mr. Chisbull, an eminent' 
bookseller, declared, that Dr. Morels *' Mystery of Godliness," and 
his other works, ruled aH the booksellers of London for twenty yean 
together. N. 

\ Milton, the feUow collegian of Dr. Henry More, makes up tfre 
tjio of Intellectual Triflers here moitioned. N. 
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and would contract herself irito mere spirit She calk 
her chariot, vehicle; her furbelowed scarf, pinions ;iier 
blue manteau and petticoat is her azure dress ; and her 
footman goes by the name of Oberon. It is mj misfiw- 
tune to be six feet and a half high, two full spans between 
the shoulders, thirteen inches diameter in the calves; 
and, before I was in love, I had a noble stomach, and 
usually went to bed sober with two bottles. I am not 
quite six-and-twenty, and my nose is marked tnily aqui- 
line. For these reasons, I am in a very particular man- 
ner her aversion. What shall I do ? Impudence itself 
cannot reclaim her. If I write miserably, she reckons me 
among the children of perdition, and discards roe her 
rogioi). If I assume the gross and substantial, she plajB 
the real ghost with me, and vanishes in a moment I had 
hopes in the hypocrisy of her sex ; but perseverance 
makes it as bad as Axed aversion. I desire your 0|n- 
nion, whether 1 may not lawliilly play the inquisition 
u; on her, make use of a little force, and put her to the rack 
and tiie torture, only to convince her, she has really fine 
limbs, without spoiling or diiitorting them. I expect your 
directions, before I prococd to dwindle and fall away 
with despair ; whicfi at present I do not think advisa- 
ble, became, if she should recant, slie may then hate me 
perhaps, in the other extreme, for my tenuity. I am (with 
impatience) yotir most humble servant. 

Charles Sturdy." 

My patient has put his case with very much warmtli, 
and re[)resentcd it in so lively a manner, tliat I see both 
hiri tormont and tonnrntor with great perepicuity. This 
order of Platonic ladies arc to l)e dealt with in a manner 
peculiar from all the rest of the sex. Flattery is the 
genend way, and the way in this case: but it is not to 
be done gros.^ly. Every man that has wit, and humour* 
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and raillery, can make a good flatterer for woniea in 
general ; but a Platoone is uot to be touched witli pane- 
gjTic : she will tell you, it is a sensuality in the soul to 
be delighted that way. You aie not therefore to com- 
mend, but silently consent to all she does and says. 
You are to consider, in her the scorn of you is not hu- 
mour, but opinion. 

There were, some years since, a set of these ladies 
who were of quality, and gave out, that virginity was 
to be their state of life during this mortal condition, and 
therefore resolved to join their fortunes, and erect a 
nunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon ; 
and a pretty situation, full of natural falls and risings of 
waters, with shady coverts, and flowery ai-bours, wa§ 
approved by seven of the founders. There were as 
many of our sex who took the liberty to visit their 
mansions of intended severity ; among others, a famous 
rake* of that time, who had the grave way to an ex- 
cellence. He came in first ; but, upon seeing a servant 
comin«: towards him, with a design to tell him this was 
no place for him or his companions, up goes my grave 
impudence to the maid ; *' Young woman," said he, •' if 
any of the ladies are in the way on tliis side of the house, 
pray carry us on the other side towards the gardens : 
we are, you must know, gentlemen that are travelling 
England ; after which we shall go into foreign paitB» 
where some of us have already been." Here he bows 
in the most humble manner, and kissed the girl, who 
knew not how to behave to such a sort of carriage. He 
goes on : " Now you must know we have an ambition 
to have it to say, that we have a protestant nunnery in 
England : but pray, Mxs. Betty " Sir," she replied* 

* Supposed at the time to Itave been Mr. Repioj^, a man of fed^ 
ion io Warwickshire. N. 
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" my Dame is Susan, at your service." " Ttien I hear- 
tily beg your pardon" " No offence in the leart,** 

said she, *^ for I have a cousin-german, whose name is 
Betty." " Indeed," said he, " I protest to you, that 
was more than I knew ; I spoke at random : but since 
it happens that I was near in the right, give me leave to 
present thi3 gentleman to tlie favour of a civil salute." 
His frieiid advances, and so ou, until they had all salut- 
ed her. By this means the poor girl was in the middle 
of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to do^ 'with- 
out courage to pass through them ; and the Platonics, at 
several peep-holes, pale, trembling, and fretting. Rake 
perceived tliey were observed, and therefore took care 
to keepSukey in chat with questions concemmg their 
way of life ; when appeared at last Madonella,''^ a lady ' 
who had writ a fine book concerning the recluse life, and 
was the projectrix of the foundation. She approaches 
into the hall ; and Rake, knowing tlie dignity of his 
own mien and aspect, goes deputy from his company. 
She begins, " Sir, I am obliged to follow the servant, 
who was sent out to know what affair could make stran- 
gers press upon a solitude which we, who are to inha- 
bit this place, have devoted to heaven and our own 
thoughts ?" *' Madam," replies Rake, with an air of 
great distance, mixed with a certain indifference, by 
"which he could dissemble dissimulation, '* your great in- 
tention has made more noise in the world than you de- 
sign it should ; and we travellers, who have seen many 
foreign institutions of this kind, have a curiosity to see. 



* The person here represented, was Mrs. Mary Astcll, a lady of 
-:<'.perior understandiog, of considerable learning, and singular piety. 
6ike was the daughter of a merchant in Newcastle upon Tyne, where 
hhe was bom about 16G8, and lived about twenty years. The remain- 
der of her inoffensive, irreproachable, and exemplary life, the spent at 
London and Chelsea, where she died in 173L N. 
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in its first mdimeots, the seat of primitive piety ; for 
such it must be called hj future ages, to the eternal 
honour of the founders : I have read Madonella^s ex- 
ceUent and seraphic discourse on this subject'' The 
lady immediately answered, " If what I have said could 
have contributed to raise any thoughts in you that may 
make for the advancement of intellectual and divine 
conrersation, I should think myself extremely happy." 
He immediately fell back with the profoundcst venera- 
tion; then advancing, '^Are you then that admired 
lady ? If I may approach lips which have uttered things 
60 sacred.'^ — He salutes her. His friends followed his 
example. The devoted within stood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madooella receive their 
address and their company. But Rake goes on.- -'^ We 
would not tran^ress rules; but if we may take the li> 
berty to see the place you have thought fit to choose for 
erer, we would go into such parts of the gardens, as is 
consistent with the severities you have imposed on your- 
selves." 

To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to lead her 
into the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, and 
each took his fair-one by the hand, after due explanar- 
tloo, to walk round the gardens. The conversation 
turned upon the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, and the 
growing vegetables; and Rake had the solemn impu- 
dence, when the whole company stood round him, to 
say, that ^ he sincerely wished men mig^t rise out of the 
earth like plants ; and that our minds were not of ne» 
cessity to be sullied with carnivorous appetites for the 
generation, as well as support, of our species."* This 
was spoken with so easy and fixed an assurance, that 

* Ab allosiooto, or rather a qooUtioDfinw^Sir. T. Brown^tiS^f^ 
Medici. N. 
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Madonella aoBwered, " Sir, UDd^ the notioD of a pioiu 
thought, you deceive yourself in -wishing an institutioo 
foreign to that of Providence. These desires were im- 
planted in us for reverend purposes, in preserving the 
race of men, and giving opportunities for making oar 
chastity more heroic." The conference vras continued 
in this celestial strain, and carried on so well by the 
managers on both sides, that it created a second and a 
third interview ; and, without entering into further par- 
ticulars, there was hardly one of them but was a mother 
or father that day twelve-month.* 

Any unnatural part is long taking up, and as long 
laying aside ; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure him- 
self, Platonica will fly for ever from a forward behaf> 
viour ; but if he approaches her according to this mo- 
del, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal life, 
and condescend to look with pity upon an unhappj 
man, imprisoned in so much body, and urged by sucb 
violent desires. 

* This is mere fiction, and unpardoaable, as it seemfrtoiraplj ui 
oblique censure on Mrs. Astell, of a nature totally repugnant to ber 
•minently virtuous and respectable character. N* 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1709. 

To Isaac Bickerst^ff, Esquire. 

" Sir, 

" NOT long since you were pleased to give us a cht- 
merical account of the famous family of the Stcfffs^ from 
whence J suppose you would insinuate, that it is the 
most ancient and numerous house in all Europe. But, 
I positively deny that it is either, and wonder much at 
your audacious proceedings in this manner, since it is 
well known, that our most ilhistrious, most renowned, 
and most celebrated Roman family of Ix has enjoyed 
the precedency to all others from the reign of good old 
Saturn. I could say much to the defamation and dis- 
grace of your family ; as, that your relations THslaff 
and Broomstaff, were both inconsiderable mean persons, 
one spinning, the other sweeping the streets, for their 
daily bread. But I forbear to vent ray spleen on ob- 
jects so much beneath my indignation. I shall only 
give tlie world a catalogue of my ancestors, and leave 
them to determine which hath hitherto had, and Which 
for the future ought to have, the preference. 

" First then comes the most famous and popular lady 
Meretrix^ parent of the fertile family of BeUairix,jAk' 
tnx, Netrix^ Nutrix^ Obstetrix, FamulaUrix, Cactnas^ 
Omairix, Sarcinatrix^ Fextrix, Balnecttrix, PcrtaJtrix^ 
S(dtatriXi Dwinatrix^ Conjpctrix^ Comtrixy DdfUrix^ Cr^ 
ditrix^ D^matrix,, Ambulatrix^ Mercatrix^ Adseebrix^ As* 
seetairix, Palpatrix^ Praceptrix. Pistriz. 

I am yours, 

£UZ* PoVATftOU** 
G 2 
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THI7KSPAY, AUGUST 25, 1709. 

Will's CoflTee-house, August 24. 

THE author of the ensuing letter, by his name, and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort of 
sp7 from the old world, irhom we moderns ought to be 
careful of offending ; therefore, I must be free, and own 
it a fair hit where he takes me, rather than disoblige 
him.* 

^^ Sir, Having a peculiar humour of desiring to be 
somewhat the better or wiser for what I read, I am al- 
ways uneasy when, in any profound writer, for I read 
no othei-s, I happen to meet with what I cannot under- 
stand. When this falls out, it is a great grievance to 
me that I am not able to consult the author himself 
about his meaning, for commentators are a sect that has 
little share in my esteem : your elaborate writings have, 
among many others, this advantage, that their author is 
still alive, and ready, as his extensive charity makes us 
expect, to explain whatever may be found in them too 

* There is the following account of the family of Swift, in Guillim^ 
** Display of Heraldry,*' &c. ^* Godwin Swift, in the county of Here- 
ibrd,£sq. of the society of Gray's Inn, descended of the family of the 
Swifts in Yorkshire. The arms are, Or, a chevron nebuI6 Argent ahd 
Azure between three bucks in fuU course Vert.'* " This .bearing^** 
says Dr. Philip Nicholls, in his life of Swift, " puts me in mind cf 
the family of Greenhats, in Tattler, No. 59, where the Dean's par- 
ticular turn of wit and humour is so exactly hit off. One is the more 
.'ipt to think that Mr. Obadiah Greenhat had the three bucks Vert la 
• is eye, when Lord Orrery is found observing, that the Dean had beeD 
ti:m9clf the herald to blazon the digni^ of hie coat" N. 
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sublime for vulgar undenrfandingg. This, Sir, makes 
me presume to ask jou, how the Hampstead liero's 
<:haracter could be perfectly new when the last letters 
came awaj, and yet Sir John Suckling so well acquaint* 
ed with it sixty years ago ? I hope, sir, you will not 
take this amiss : I can assure you, I have a profound 
respect for you, which makes me write this, with the 
same disposition with which Longinus bids us read 
Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any cS 
those celebrated authors, we meet with a passage to 
which we cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought 
firmly to believe, that were those great wits present to 
answer for themselves, we should to our wonder be con- 
vinced, that we only are guilty of the mistakes we be- 
fore attributed to them; If you think fit to remove the 
scruple that now torments me, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to settle a frequent correspondence with 
you ; several things falling in my way which would not, 
perhaps, be altogether foreign to your purpose, and 
whereon your thoughts would be ver^- acceptable to 
yoiur most humble servant, 

OsiDIAH GbEENHAT.'^ 

I own this 18 clean, and Mr. Greenhat has convinced 
me that I have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all offend- 
ed at him. 

Scimus, €t hone venkm petitnusque damusqtie vidsswu- 

HoR. Ars Poet. ver. 11. 

This is the true art of raillery, when a man turns 
anotlier into ridicule, and shows at the same time he is 
in good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 

^ ** 1 own th» indolgeDce Such I give and take.*» FRASas. 

o 3 
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THI7KSPAY, AUGUST 25, 1709. 

Will's Coflbe-house, August 24. 

THE author of the ensuing letter, bj his name, and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort of 
sp7 from the old world, whom we modems ought to be 
careful of offending ; therefore, I must be free, and own 
it a fair hit where he takes me, rather than disoblige 
him.* 

^' Sir, Having a peculiar humoiur of desiring to be 
somewhat the better or wiser for what I read, I am al- 
ways uneasy when, in any profound writer, for I read 
no others, I happen to meet with what I cannot under- 
stand. When this falls out, it is a great grievance to 
me that I am not able to consult the author himself 
about his meaning, for commentators are a sect that has 
Httle share in my esteem : your elaborate writings have, 
among many others, this advantage, that their author is 
still alive, and ready, as his extensive charity makes us 
expect, to explain whatever may be found in them too 

* There ii the following account of the family of Swift, in Guillim^ 
** Display of Heraldry/* &c. ^* Godwin Swift, in the county of Here- 
fbrdfEsq. of the society of Gray's Inn, descended of the family of the 
Swifts in Yorkshire. The arms are, Or, a chevron nebuK Argent and 
Azure between three bucks in fuU course Vert." ** This .bearing,^ 
says Dr. Philip Nicholl^ in his life of Swift, " puts me in mind cf 
the family of Greenhats, in Tattler, No, 59, where the Dean's par- 
ticular turn of wit and humour is so exactly hit oflt One it the more 
.'ipt to think that Mr. Obadiah Greenhat had the three bucks Vert In 
• . is eye, when Lord Orrery is found observing, that the Dean had beea 
ti -mvclf the herald to blazoD the digni^ of hie coat" N. 
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sublime for vulgar understandingB* This, Sir, makes 
me presume to ask you, how the Hampstead liero's 
character could be perfectly new when the last letters 
came away, and yet Sir John Suckling so well acquaint* 
ed with it sixty years ago ? I hope, sir, you will not 
take this amiss : I can assure you, I have a profound 
respect for you, which makes me write this, with the 
same disposition with which Longinus bids us read 
Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any of 
those celebrated authors, we meet with a passage to 
which we cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought 
firmly to believe, that were those great wits present to 
answer for themselves, we should to our wonder be con* 
vinced, that we only are guilty of the mistakes we be- 
fore attributed to them. If you think fit to remove the 
scruple that now torments me, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to settle a frequent correspondence with 
you ; several things falling in my way which would not, 
perhaps, be altogether foreign to your purpose, and 
whereon your thoughts would be very acceptable to 
yoiur most humble servant, 

Obadiah Greenhat.'^ 

I own this 18 clean, and Mr. Greenhat has convinced 
me that I have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all offend- 
ed at him. 

Sdmus, €t hanc venkm petimusque damusque vidssimJ^ 

HoR. Ars Poet. ver. 11. 

This is the true art of raillery, when a man turns 
anotiier into ridicule, and shows at tbe same time he is 
in good humour, and not urged on by malice against the 

•* " I own th» iodolgence— Sach I give and take.** VnAsan, 

Q 3 
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person he rallies. Obadiah Greeriiat has hit thk Teiy 
well : for to make an apoTogj to Isaac Bickerstafl^ an 
unknown student and horary historian, as well as as- 
trologer, and with a grave face to saj, he speaks of him 
hj the same rules with which he would treat Homer or 
Plato, is to place him in company whci*e he cannot ex- 
pect to make a figure ; and makes him flatter himself, 
that it is only heing named with them which renders 
Um most ridiculous. 
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SATUKDATj SEPT. 10, 1709. 

To Isaac Bickerstaff, EsaviRE. 
^' Sir, 



C( 



IT must be allowed, that Esquire Bickerstaff is of all 
•thers the most ingenuous. There ai-e few, very few, 
that will own themselves in a mbtake, though all the 
world see them to be in downright nonsense. You will 
be pleased, sir, to pardon this expression, for the same 
reason for which you once desired us to excuse you» 
when you seemed any thing dull. Most writers, like the 
generality of Paul Lorraine's^ saints, seem to place a pe- 
culiar vanity in dying hard. But you, sir, to show a 
good example to your brethren, have not only confessed. 



* Paul Lorraine was, at the time here spoken of, the ordinary of 
Newgate, which place he held for many yean. He died Oct 7, 
1719. N. 
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but of your own accord mended the indictment. Nay, 
you have been so good-natured as to discover beauties 
in it, which, I will assure you, he that drew it neycr 
dreamed of. And, to make your civility the more ac- 
complished, you have honoured him with the title of 
your kinsman, which, thougli derived by the left hand, 
he is not a little proud of. JNIy brother, for such Oba- 
diah is, being at present very busy about nothing, has 
ordered me to return you his sincere thanks for all Uiese . 
favours ; and as a small token of his gi*atitude, to com- 
municate to you the following piece of intelligence, 
which, he thinks, belongs more properly to you, than fo 
any others of our modern historians. 

'* Madatulla, who, as it was thouglrt, had long since 
taken her flight towards the sethercal mansions, still 
walks, it soems, in the regions of mortality ; where she 
has found, by deep reflections on the revolution men- 
tioned in yours^'>f June the twenty-third, that where ear- 
ly instructions have been wanting to imprint true ideas 
of things on the tender souls of those df her sex, they are 
never after able to arrive at such a pitch of perfection, 
as to be above the laws of matter and motion ; laws 
which are considerably enforced by the principles usual- 
ly imbibed in nurseries and boarding-schools. To re- 
medy this evil, she has laid the scheme of a college for 
. young damsels : where (instead of scissars, needles, and 
samplers) pens, compasses, quadrants, books, manuscripts^ 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, are to take up their whole 
time. Only on holidays the students will, for moderate 
exercise, be allowed to divert themselves with the use of 
some of the lightest and most voluble weapons ; and pro- 
per caie will be taken to give them at least a superficial 
tincture of the ancient and modem Amazonian tactics. 
Of these military performances, the directioa is under^ 
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taken by Epicene,* the writer of ' Memoirs from the 
JVleditenaoean,' who, bj tlie help of some artificial poi- 
sons convejcd by smells, has within these few weeks 
brought many persons of both sexes to an untimely fate ; 
and, what is more surprising, has, contrary to her pro« 
fession, with the same odours, revived others who had 
long since been drowned in the whirlpools of Lethe. 
Another of the professors is to be a certain lady, who is 
now publishing two of the choicest Saxon novels,! which 
are said to have been in as great repute with the ladies 
of Ctueen Emma's court, as the ' Memoirs from the New 
Atalantis' are with those of ours. I shall make it my 
business to inquire into the progress of this learned in- 
stitution, and give you the first notice of their ' Philoso- 
pliical Transactions, and Searches after Nature.' 

Yours, &c. ToBiAH Greenhat.'* 

* The famous Mrs. Mauley is here meant ; who, having probablj 
DO knowledge or suspicion of the real author of what is said of her 
here, aimed her resentment at the ostensible editor, whom she took 
all occasions to traduce and calumniate. With this view she penned 
a ftirious dedication , of her " Memoirs of Europe, &c.*' in 8vo. 1711, 
to Captain Steele, imder the fictitious name of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 
The letter inserted in that dedication, and tiie paragraph immediate- 
ly following, obviously allude to tliis paper, and furnish additioiuJ 
proof that it was not written by Steele, who denies his being Uie au- 
thor, in the most unequivocal manner, and is charged by the lady with 
disingcnuousness and falsehood for so doing. Soon after this time, 
Mrs. Manley had the honour to become Swift*s amanuensis and fd- 
low labourer in the*' Examiner,'* andother political papers, and rote 
very high in the Dean's favour, who pleaded her merits with the mi- 
nistr}', solicited their generosity in her behalf, and marked her witb> 
out a d in the number of his grateful beneficiaries. N, 

f Mrs. Elizabeth Elstob, the very learned and extraordinary ladj 
here meant, published, in 1709, an English translation, with valuaUe 
notes and an excellent preface, of an Anglo-Saxon homily, anciently 
used in the English-Saxou church, and containing an account of the 
conversion of the English to Christianity. This fine book, dedicated 
to Queen Anne, was printed by subscription, with an elegant fironti»> 
piecf, bead-pieces, dtc. and seems to be the publication here ridiculed 
under the fiction of tno Saxon noveli. See an account of her in the 
•* Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer." y. 
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SATURDAY, SEFTEMBER 10, 1709. 

Will's Coffee-house, Sept. 9. 

THE subject of the discourse thb eveoiog was Elo-* 
queoce and graceful action. Lysander, who is some- 
tbiDg particular in his way of thinking and speaking, 
told us, " a man could not be eloquent without action ; 
for the deportment of the body, the turn of the eye, and • 
an apt sound to every word that is uttered, must all con- 
spire to make an accomplished speaker. Action in one 
that speaks in public, is the same thing as a good mien 
in ordinary life. Thus, as a certain insensibility in the 
countenance recommends a sentence of humour and jest, 
so it must be a very lively consciousness that gives grace . 
to great sentiments. The jest is to be a thing unexpect* 
ed ; therefore your undesigniug manner is a beauty in 
expressions of mirth : but when you are to talk on a set 
subject, the more you are moved yourself, the more you 
will move others. 

" There is," said he, " a remarkable example of that 
kind. iEschines, a famous orator of antiquity, had plead- 
ed at Athens in a great cause against Demosthenes; but 
having lost it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was then 
the quality most admired among men, and the magistrates 
of that place, having heard he had a copy of the speech 
of Demosthenes, desired him to repeat both their plead- 
ings. After his own, he recited also the oration of his 
antagonist The people expressed their admiration of 
both, but more of that of Demosthenes. " If you are,'* 
said he, '^ thus touched with hearing only whal that 
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great orator said, how would 70U have been affected had 
you seen him speak ? for he who hears Demosthenes on- 
ly, loses much the better part of the oration." Certain 
it is, that they who speak gracefully, are very lamely 
represented in haviug their speeches read or repeated by 
unskilful people : for there is something native to each 
man, so iuhei-ent to his thoughts and sentiments, which it 
is hai'dly possible for another to give a true idea of. 
You may obsei-ve in common talk, ' when a sentence of 
any man's is repeated, an acquaintance of his shall ini" 
mediately observe, '' That is so like him, methinks I 
see how he looked when he l^aid it." 

But of all the people on the earth, tliere are none who 
puzzle me so mucb as the clergy of Great Britain, who 
arc, I believe, tlio most learned body of men now in the 
wcM'ld ; and yet this art of speaking, with the proper or- 
naments of voice and gesture, is wholly neglected among 
them ; and I will engage, were a deaf man to beliold'the 
gieater part of them preach, he woidd rather think thej 
were reading the contents only of some discoiu'se they 
intended to make, than actually in the body of an on* 
tion, even when they were upon matters of such a oft. 
ture, as one would bclive it were Impossible to think of 
without emotion. 

I own there are exceptions to this general observation, 
and that the Dean we heard the other day together, ii 
an orator.'''' He has so much regard to his coDgregatian, 

* Steele acbiowledjres that tliis amiable character ofthe Dean wm 
drawn for Dr. Attcrbiiry, aud mentions it as an argumcat of bis Im- 
partiality in hit preface to the Tattler, vol. iv. This passage is like* 
wise cited in Steele's ** Apology for himself aud liis writings ;*' and 
a marginal note certifies, that it was ** written by Steele himself.** 
Steele was probably a better economist of the literary commiinieap 
tions of hi? correspondent*', than he is said to have been of his money, 
k is highly probable tliat at this time Swift was not personally ao- 
qualutcd either with Atterbury or Smalridge. The reader may tee 
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thai he commits to his memory tvhat he is t&say to them ; 
and hae so soft aod graceful a behaviour, that it must at- 
tract jour attention. His person, it is to be confessed, is no 
small recommendation ; but lie is to be highly commend- 
ed for not losing that advautage ; and adding to the pro- 
priety of speech, which might pass the criticism of Loii- 
^ous, an action which would have been approved by 
I>emosthenes. He has a peculiar force in his way, and 
has charmed many of his audience^ who could not be 
intelligent hearers of his discourse, were there not ex- 
planation as well as grace in his action. This art of his 
18 useful with the most exact and honest skill : he never 
attempts your passions, until he has convinced your rca* 
son. All the objections which he can form, are laid 
open and dispersed, befoi^ he uses the least vehemence 
10 his sermon ; but when he thinks he has your head, 
he very soon wins your heart ; and never pretends U» 
show the beauty of holioess, untU he has convinced you 
at the truth of it. 

Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful to 
recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures, and 
show so much concern for them as to give them all ad- 
ditional force they were able ; it . is not possible that 
DODsense should have so many hearers as you find it 

the great probability, if not a decisive proof of this, in a rote on their 
Epistolary Correspondence. The character of Favoeius in the Tat- 
tl»>. No. 72, is likewise cited in the *^ Apology, &c.** and acVnow- 
ledged to have been designed for Dr. Smalridge, and written by Steele 
binseUL Swift, in a letter dated Jan. 7, 1710-1 1, affinns that he sever 
tmw Trapp. It would seem, therefiMre, thai Steele did set waste 
Swift's communication on " Eloquence and Action,** but contrived to 
make it go farther than its author intended, by adding to it the cha- 
racters of Atterbury, of Favonius, and " little Parson Dapper,** and 
pvbaps fome of the short letters in the following c<n>reepondiBg pa- 
pers. N. 

* At the chape) of Bridewell HoH>it»l, where be wv twenty year* 
minister and preacher. N. 
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has in dissenting congregations,'*'' for no reason in the 
world, but because it is spoken extempore : for ordinarj lt> 
minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears ; and is 
there is no way to come at their hearts, but bj power 
over their imaginations. 

There is ray friend and merry companion Daniel if 
he knows a great deal better than he speaks, and can 
form a proper discourse as well as any orthodox nei^^ 
hour. But he knows very well, that to bawl out, *' Mj 
beloved!" and the words *' grace! regeneration ! sancti* 
fication ! a new light ! the day ! the day ! ay, mj be* 1^ 
loved, the day ! or rather the night ! the night is com- t 
ing !" and "judgment will come, when we least think of 
it !" and so forth — He knows, to be vehement is the only 
way to come at his audience. Daniel, when he sees my 
friend Greenhat come in, can give a good hint, and cry 
out, " This is only for the saints ! the regenerated !" By 
this force of action, though mixed ivith all the incdie- 
rence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his 
diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, while 
the parson of the parish goes to law for half his dues. 
Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd, but the 
sheep with the bell, which the flock follows. 

Another thing, very wonderful this learned bodj 
should omit, is, learning to read ; which is a most Dece»* 

* It was the infelicitj of the laity, about the time here spoken ol^ 
that by going to church they had no security from hearing nmiseoie 
and ribaldry both read and spoken extempore. The doctors within 
the pale of the establishment were fully as censurable, in these ret- 
pects, as Daniel without it. 

Iliacot intra murospeceaiur tt txtra, 
See an undeniable proof of what is here asserted in Addison's ingeni- 
ous observations on the nonsense of this time, Whig Examiner, No. 
4. Dr. Calou. 

f Dr. Daniel Burgess, who preached to a congregation of inde- 
pendents at the meeting-house in a court a^joiliing to Carey-stroef . 
near Lincoln's Inn. N . 
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i-majry part of eloquence in one who is to senre at the al- 
> "tar : for there is no man but must be sensible, that the 
lazy tone, and inarticulate sound of our common readers, 
depreciates the most proper form of words that were 
ever extant in any nation or language, to speak their 
«wn wants, or his power from whom we ask relief. 

There cannot be a greater instance of tlie power of 
action than in little parson Dapper,* who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youth 
has a very good memory, a quick eye, and a clean 
handkerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his text, shuts 
his book fairly, shows he has no notes in his Bible, opens 
both palms, and shows all is fair there too. Thus, with 
a decisive air, my young man goes on without hesita- 
tion; and though from the beginning to the end of his 
pretty discourse, he has not used one proper gesture, 
yet, at the conclusion, the churchwarden pulls his gloves 
from off his hands ; " Pray, who is this extraordinary 
joQog man ?" Thus the force of action is such, that it b 
more prevalent, even when improper, than all the reason 
and argument in the world without it — This gentleman 
concluded his discourse by saying, ^ I do not doubt but 
if our preachers would learn* to speak, and our reader 
to read, within six months time we should not have a 
lyssenter within a mile of a church in Great Britain." 

* Supposed to be Br. Joseph Trapp. N. 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 13, 1709. 

From my own apartments, Sept. 12. 

MY provioce is much larger than at first sight mea 
would imagine, aud I shall lose no part of mj jurisdk- 
tioD, which extends not ou\j to futurity, but abo jui re» 
trospect to things past ; and the behaviour of penMNi% 
who have long ago acted their parts, is as much liable 
to my examination, as that of my own contemporariei. 

In order to put the whole race of mankind in their 
proper distinctions, according to the opinion their eob^. 
bitauts conceived of them, I have with very much eaic^ 
and depth of meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber 
of Fame ; and established certain rules, winch are to be 
observed in admitting members into this illustrious ae- 
Ciety. 

In tliis chamber of Fame there are to be thi^ee tables^ 
but of dilTereut lengths ; the first is to contain exaetlj 
twelve persons; the second, twenty; and the thin^ a 
hiu^dred. This is reckoned to be the full number of 
those who have any competent share of fame. At the 
first of these tables are to be placed, in their order, the 
twelve most famous persons in the world; not with re- 
gard to the things they are famous for, but according to 
the degree of their fame, whether in valour, wit, or 
learning. Thus, if a scholar be more famous than a 
soldier, he is to sit above him. Neither must any pre- 
ference be given to virtue, if the person be not equally 
famous. 
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When the first table is fiUed, the next in renown nmst 
foe seated at the second, and so on in like manner to 
the number of twenty ; as also in the same order at th^ 
third, which is to hold a hundred. At these tables no 
vegard is to be had to seniority : for if Julius Caesar 
^alJ be judged more famous than Romulus and Scipio, 
he must have the precedence. No person who has not 
been dead a hundred years, must be ofiered to a place 
at any of these tables : and because this is altogether a 
lay sodety, and that sacred persons move upon greater 
notives than that of fame, no persons celebrated in Holy 
Writ, or any ecclesiastical man whatsoever, are to be in- 
troduced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side-table for 
persons of great fame, but dubious existence ; suah as 
Hercules, Theseus, .^neas, Achilles, Hector, and others. 
But because it is apprehended, that there may be great 
contention about precedence, the proposer humbly de- 
sires the opinion of the learned, toward his assistance in 
placing eveiy person according to his rank, that none 
may have just occasion of offence. The merits of the 
cause shall be judged by plurality of voices. 

For the more impartial execution of this important 
affair, it is desired, tliat no man will offer liis favourite 
hero, scholar, or poet ; and that the learned will be 
pleased to send to Mr. Bickerstaff, at Mr. Morph^w's, 
near Stationers' hall, their several lists for the first table 
only, and in the order they would have them placed ; 
after which, the proposer will compare the several lists, 
and make another for the public, wherein every name 
shall be i-anked according to the voices it has had. 
Under this chamber is to be a dark vault, for the same 
number of persons of evil fame. 

It is humbly submitted to consideration, whether th<* 
project would not be better, if the persons of true fame 
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meet in a middle room, those of dubious existence in i 
upper room, and those of evil fame in a lower dail 
room. 

It is to be noted, that no historians arc to be admit 
ted at auy of these tables ; because ihcj are appointed 
to conduct the several persons to their seats, and are to 
be made use of as ushers to the assemblies. 

I call upon tlie learned world to send me their aasiit- 
ance toward this design, it being a matter of too great 
moment for any one person to determine. But I do as- 
sure them, their lists shall be examined iiith great fideli- 
ty, and those that are exposed to the public, made with 
all the caution imaginable. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 1700. 

THE progress of our endeavours will of necessity be 
very much interrupted, except the learned world will 
please to send their lists to the chamber of Fame with 
all expedition. There is nothing can so much contri- 
bute to create a noble emulation in our }'Outh, as the 
lionouriible mention of such whose actions have outliTcd 
the injuries of time, and recommended themselves so 
far to the world, that it is become learning to know the 
least circumstance of tlicir aflfairs. It is a great incen- 
tive to see, that some men have raised themselves so 
highly above their fellow-creatures, that the lives of or^ 
diiiary men are spent in inquuies afier tlie particular 
actions of the most illustrious. Tiiic it is, that without 
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this impulse to fame and reputation, our industry would 
stagnate, and that lively desire of pleasing each other 
die away. This opinion was so established in the hea- 
then world, that their sense of living appeared insipid, 
except their being was enlivened with a consciousness 
that they were esteemed by the i-est of the world. 

Upon examining the proportion of men's fame for my 
table of twelve, I thought it no ill way (since 1 had laid 
it down for a rule, that they were to be ranked simply 
as they were famous, without regard to their virtue) to 
ask my sister Jenny's advice ; and particularly men- 
tioned to her the name of Aristotle. She immediately 
told me he was a very great scholar, and that she had 
read him at the boarding-school. She certainly means 
a trifle, sold by the hawkers, called " Aristotle's Pro- 
blems." But this raised a great scruple in me, whether 
a fame increased by imposition of others is to be added 
to his account, or that these excrescences, which grow 
out of his real reputation, and give encouragement to 
others to pass things under the covert of his name, should 
be considered in giving him his seat in the chamber ? 
This punctilio is referred to the learned. In the mean 
time, so ill-natured are mankind, Uiat I believe I have 
names already sent me sufHcieut to fill up my lists for 
the dai'k room, and every one is apt enough to send in 
their accounts of ill deservera. This malevolence does 
not proceed from a real dislike of vii-tue, but a diaboli> 
cal prejudice against it, which makes men willing to 
destroy what they care not to imitate. Thus you see 
the greatest characters among your acquaintance, and 
those you live with, are traduced by all below them in 
virtue, who never mention them but with an excejition. 
However, I believe I shall not give the world much 
trouble about filling my tables for those of evil fame ; 
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for I have some thoughts of clapping up the sharpio 
there as fast as I can lay hold of them. 

At present, I am employed in looking over the sevb 
ral notices which I have received of their manner d 
dexterity, and the way at dice of making all ruggy n 
tlie cant is. The whole art of securing a die has lately 
been sent to me, by a person who was of the fraternity, 
but is disabled by the loss of a finger ; by which meaoi 
he cannot pi-actise that trick as he used to do. But I 
am very much at a loss how to call some of the fair sex, 
who are accomplices with the Knights of Industry ; for 
my metaplioncal dogs are easily enough understood; 
but the feminine gender of dogs has so harsh a sound, 
that wc know not how to name it. But I am credibljr 
informed, that there are female dogs as voracious as the 
males, and make advances to young fellows, without any 
other design but coming to a familiarity with their purses. 
I have also loug lists of persons of condition, who are 
certainly of the same regimen with these banditti, and 
instrumental to their cheats upon undisceming men of 
their own rank. These add their good reputation to 
carry on the impostui'es of others, whose very names 
would else be defence enough against falling into their 
hands. But, for the honour of our nation, these stiall 
be unmentioned ; provided we hear no more of such 
practices, and that they shall not from henceforward 
suffer tlie society of such as they know to be the com- 
mon enemies of order, discipline, and virtue. If it ap- 
pear that they go on in encouraging them, they must be 
proceeded against according to the severest rules of 
history, where all is to be laid before the worid with 
impartiality, and without respect to persons; 

" So li't tin*, stricken doer go weep." 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1709. 



To Isaac Bjckerstaff, Escl 



I READ with great pleasure io the Tattleb 
»f Saturday last the conversation upon eloquence : pa:* 
mil me to hint to you one thing the great Roman orator 
jberves upon this subject ; Caput enim arhitrabatwr orato^ 
ris, (he quotes Menedemus, an Athenian,) ut ipsis apud 
pios ageret talis qualtm ipse optaret videretur ; id fieri 
mlm dignitate. (Tull. de Oratore.) It is the first nde in 
oratory, that a man must appear such as he would per- 
suade others to be ; and that can be accomplished only 
by the force of his life. I believe it might be of great 
lervice to let our public orators know, that an unnatural 
gravity, or an unbecoming levity in their behaviour out 
of the pulpit, will take very much from the force of their 
eloquence in it. Excuse another sorap of Latin ; it is 
from one of the fathers ; I think it will appear a just ob- 
servation to all, and it may have authority with^me; 
Qtd autem docent tantuniy necfaciunt, ipsi prttaqriis sms 
deirahunt pondus : qitis enim obtemperetj cum ipsi pnec^ 
tores doceant non obtemperare ? Those who teach, but 
do not act agreeably to the instructions they give t6 
others, take away all weight from their doctrine : for 
who will obey the precepts they incidcate, if they them- 

VOL. VIII. H 
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solves teach us by their practice to disobey them ? I 
am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Robshat.^' 

P. S. — You were complaining in that paper, that the 
clergy of Great Britain had not yet learned to speak : a 
very gi'cat defect indeed : and therefore I shall think 
myself a well-deserver of the church, in recommending 
all the dumb clergy to the famous speaking doctor at 
Kensington."^ This ingenious gentleman, out of com- 
passion to those of a bad utterance, has placed his whole 
«tudy in the new modelling the organs of voice ; which 
art he has so far advanced, as to be able eveu to make a 
good orator of a pair of bellows. He lately exhibited a 
specimen of his skill in this way, of which I was informed 
by Uie wortliy gentlemen then present; who were at 
once delighted and amazed to hear aii instrument of so 
simple an organization use an exact articulation of 
words, a just cadency in its sentences, and a wonderful 
pathos in its pronunciation : not that he designs to expa- 
tiate in this practice ; because he cannot, as he gays, ap- 
prelicnd what use it may be of to mankind, whoae benefit 
he aims at in a more particular maimer: and for the 
same reason, he will never more instruct the feathered 
kind, the parrot having been his last scholar in Uiat way. 
He has a wonderful faculty iu making and meudiag 

* Iaqiiii7 about this famous speuking doctor at Kensioj^tOD has not 
been siicccsftful. After wliat has been said in preceding notes, it seems 
but fair to observe, that the person might not he really ridiculous, al- 
though actually ridicultnl by Swift. The person here alluded to wan 
perhaps very 8er\'iceable in assisting people to surmount various im« 
pediments of speech; or he might practice very laudably an ingenious 
and useful art, which had been discovered about half a century hefoit>. 
and teac;^ dumb and detif people to read and speak. .\. 
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echoes : and this he ivill perfonn at any time finr the use 
of the solitary in the country ; being a man bom for uni- 
versal good, and for that reas<m recommended to ybur 
patronage by^ Sir, yours, &c. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 22, 1 700. 
ESaUIBE BICKERSTAFF, 

FINDING your advice and censure to have a good 
effect, I desire your admonition to our vicar and school- 
master, who, in his preaching to hb auditors, stretches 
fm jaws so wide, that, instead of instructing youth, it 
rather frightens them : likewise in reading prayers, he 
has such a careless loll, that people are justly offended 
at his irreverent posture ; beside the extraordinary 
change they are put to in sending their children to dance, 
to Inring them off* of those ill gestures. Another evil 
faculty he has, in making the bowling-green his daily 
residence, instead of his church, where his curate reads 
prayers every day. If the weather is fair, his time is 
spent in visiting ; if cold or wet, in bed, or at least at 
home, though within a hundred yards of the church. 
These, out of many such irregular practices, I write for 
his reclamation : but, two or three things more before I 
conclude ; to wit, that generally when his curate preaches 
in the afternoon, he sleeps sotting in the desk on a has- 
sock. With all this he is so extremely proud, that he 
will go but once to the sick, except they return his visit 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1700. 

Grecian Coffeehouse, Sept 29. 

THIS evening I thought fit to notify to the literati of 
this house, and by that means to all the world, that on 
Saturday, the fifteenth of October next ensuing, I design 
to fix my first table of fame ; and desire that such as are 
acquainted '\rith the characters of the twelve most fih 
nious men that have ever appeared in the world, would 
send in their lists, or name any one man for that table 
assigning also his place at it, before that time, upon pain 
of having such his man of fame postponed, or placed too 
high, for ever. I shall not, upon any application wha^ 
ever, alter the place which upon that day I shall give to 
any of these worthies. But, whereas there are manjr 
who take upon them to admire this hero, or that author, 
upon secondhand, I expect each subscriber should un- 
derwrite his reason for the place he allots his candidate. 

The thing is of the last consequence ; for we are about 
settling the greatest point that ever has been debated 
in any age ; and I shall take pi'ccautions accordingly. 
Let every man who votes, consider, tliat he is now go- 
ing to give away that, for which the soldier gave up hli 
rest, his pleasure, and his life ; the scholar resigned his 
whole scries of thought, his midnight repose, and his 
morning slumbers. In a word, he is, as I may say, to 
be judge ot tlmt after life, which noble spirits [vefer to 
their very real beings. I hope I shall be foigivcn tliere- 

* See the note on No. LXXXI. io p. 174. ^ 
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•fore, if I make some objectioDB against tbeir jury, as 
they shall occur to me. The whole of the mimber by 
whom they are to be tried, are to be scholars. I am 
persuaded also that Aristotle wiU be put up by all d* 
that class of men. However, in behalf of others, such 
as wear the liTeiy of Aristotle, the two famous uniTerai- 
ties are called upoB oo this occasion : but I except the 
men of Queen^s, Exeter, and Jesus Colleges, in Oxford, 
who are not to be electors,"^ because he shall not be 
crowned from an implicit faith in bis writings, but re- 
ceive his honour from such judges as shall allow him to 
be censured. Upon this election, as I was just now go- 
ing to say, I banish all who think, and speak after othersi 
to concern themselves in it For which reason, all i|Ii> 
terate distant admirers are forbidden to corrupt the voket 
by sending, according to the new mode, any poor stu- 
dents coals and candlesf for their votes in behalf of sudi 
worthies as they pretend to esteem. All newswriters 
are also excluded, because they consider fame as it is a 
report which gives iSoundation to the filling up theic 
fhapsodies, and not as it is the emanation or conse^ 
«|uence of good and evil actions. These are excepted 
against as justly as butchers in case of life and death : 
their familiarity with the greatest names takes off the 
delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes the 
lanii less tender of filling it 

* The members of tiieae three colleges were ol>li£ed, hy their sta- 
tutes, to keep to AristoUe for their terts. N. 

f This Dew mode of bribery had been notorioiisly practised, a Tcry 
fiew days before the pablicatioD of this paper, in the electioa cf Sir 
Bcnjaaun Grccp ag aldemiaa of the ward of Qneenhitfaf. ' 
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SATURDAY, OCT. 15, 1709. 

Hic mattus obpatriam pugnando vitlnera poisif'^-^ 
Quiquepii wtteSy et Phabo digna locidi. 
Inventus ant qui vitam excoluSre per arteSf 
QuiqiLesuimemores alios feecre merendo. 

ViKO. JEa. vi. 9^. 
Here Patriots live, who for their coantry*8 good. 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood ; 
Here Poets, worthy their inspiring goij. 
:Vnd of unblcmishM life, make their abode : 
4jid searching Wits, of more mechanic part^, 
Who gracM their age with new invented arts: 
Those who to woitli their bounty did extend; 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 

From my own apartments, October Hi 

THERE are two kinds of immortalit7 : that which 
the soul really enjoys after this life, and that imagiDaiy 
existence, by \vhich men live in their fame and reputa- 
tion. The best and greatest actions, have proceeded 
tVoin the prospect of the one, or tlie other of these ; but 
my design is to treat only of those who have chiefly 

'= I am aware that inucli ingenious argument has been used by mf 
J earned coadjutor, in his notes on tlie edition of the Tattler, 177B,w»l. 
iir. p. 57, to deprive Dr. Swift of the honour of having written thii 
and the preceding paper. As they have, however, been adqjited •• 
the Dean*s in every preceding edition of his works, I think mytdt 
justified in retailing them. The hints for letters were undoobtedly hkb 
Steele, in a letter to Swift, vol. viii. 1709, says, ^*I wonder yoa do 
not write sometimes to mc. The town is in great expectatioo fttm 
Bickerstaff; what passed at the election for the first taUe being to be 
published this day sevenuight I have not seen Ben Tooke a great 
whjle, bat long to usher you and yoars into the worlds Ac.*^ N. 
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proposed to themselves the latter, as the principal reward 
of their labours. It was for this reason that I exchided 
from my Tables of Fame, all the §Teat founders and vo- 
taries of religion ; and it is for this reason also, that I 
am more than ordinaiily anxious to do justice to the 
persons of whom I am now goin^: to speak ; for, since 
fame was the only end of all their enterprises and stu- 
dies, a man cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them 
their due proportion of it. It was this consitleration 
which toade me call the whole body of the learned to 
my assistance : to many of whom I must owu my obli- 
gations for the catalogues of ilJustnous person?, which 
they have sent me in upon this occasion. I yesterday 
€mplo}'ed the whole afternoon in comparing them wiih 
each other ; which made so stroiig an impression upon 
my imaginatioo, that they broke mj sleep for tlie (u-st 
part of the following night, and at length threw me into 
a very agreeable vision, which I shalLbeg leave to de- 
scribe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious multi- 
tudes of people, which no man could number. In the 
midst of it there stood a mountain, with its head above 
the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and of 
such a particular structure, that no creature which was 
not made in a human figure could possibly ascend it. 
Od a sudden there was heard from the top of it a souiyl 
like that of a trumpet ; but so exceedingly sweet and 
harmooioiis, that it filled the hearts of those who heard it 
with raptures, and gave such high and delightfid sensa- 
tioos, as seemed to animate and raise human nature 
above itself This made me v^ry much amazed to find 
so very few in that innumerable multitude, who had ears 
fine enough to hear or relish this nnisic with pleasure r 
but my wonder abated, when, upon looking round me^ 
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I saw most of them atteDtive to three sirena^ clothed UkiB 
goddesses, and distinguished by the names of Sloth^ If' 
Borance, and Pleasure. They were seated on time 
rocks, amid a beautiful variety of groves, meadows^ and 
rixiilets, that lay on the borders of the mouotaiii. While 
the base and grovelling multitude of difTerent oatioai^ 
ranks, and ages, were listening to these delusive deitia; 
those of a more erect aspect, and exalted spirit, separa- 
ted themselves from the rest, and marched io great bo- 
dies toward the mountain, from whence they' heard the 
sound, which still grew sweeter, the more they listened 
to it. 

On a sudden methought this select band sprang for- 
ward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and follow 
the call of tliat heavenly music. Every one took some- 
thing with him, that he thouglit might be of assbtanoe 
to him in his march. Several had their swords drawOi 
some carried rolls of paper in their hands, some had 
compasses, others quadrants, others telescopes, and others 
pencils; some had laurels on their heads, and othen 
buskins on their logs : in short, there was scarce any in* 
strument of a mechanic art, or liberal science, which was 
not made use of on this occasion. My good demoo, 
who stood at my light hand during the course of this 
whole vision, observing in me a burning desire to johi 
that glorious company, told me, ^ he liighly approved 
that generous ardour witli which I seemed transported; 
but at the same time, advised me to cover my face with 
a mask all the while I was to labour on the ascent'* I 
took his counsel, without inquiring into his reasons. The 
whole body now broke into different parties, and beguk 
to climb the precipice by ten thousand different paths. 
Several got into little alleys, which did not reach far up 
the bill, before tliey ended and led no farther; and X 
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<ib6erved, that most of the artisans, -which conddarably 
diminished our number, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers be- 
bind us, who thought they had discovered bywayi up 
the hill, which proved so very intricate and perplexed,^ 
that after having advanced in them a little, they were 
quite lost among the several turns and windings ; and 
though they were as active as any in their motioof» 
they made but little progress in the ascent. These, at- 
my guide informed me, were ^ m^ of subtle tempers, 
and puzzled pditics, who would supply the place of real 
wisdom, with cunniog and artifice.^' Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some, that 
by one false step fell backward, and lost more ground in 
a moment, than they had gained for many hours, or could 
be ever able to recover. We were now advanced very 
faigfa, and observed that all the different paths which ran 
about the sides of the mountain, began to meet in two 
great roads; which insensibly gathered the whole mul- 
titude of travellers into two great bodies. At a little* 
distance from the entrance of each road, there stood a 
hideous phantom, that opposed our farther passage «One 
of these apparitions had his right hand filled with darts, 
which he brandished in the face of all who came up that 
way : crowds ran back at the appearance of it, and cne6L 
out death. The spectre that guarded the other road, 
was Envy : i^e was not armed with weapons of destnic- 
tion, like the former ; but by dreadful hissings, noises of 
reproach, and a horrid distracted laughter, she appeared* 
mote Inght^ than death itself; insomuch that dimn* 
dance of our company were discounted from pessing anjr 
farther, and some appeared ashamed of having come sor 
lar. As for myself, I must confess my heart shrunk witlK 
in me at the sight of these ghastly appearances : but «b: 
asoddeO) the voice of the trun^t came more fiill Bpm 

U.2 
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us, so that we felt' a new resolution reviving in lu: 9dS 
in proportion as this resolution grew, the terrore before 
us seemed to vanish. Most of the compaoT', who had 
swords in their hands, marched on with great Bpirit, and 
an air of defiaoce, up the road that was commanded bj 
Death ; while others, who had thought and contemplik 
tion in tlieir looks, went fbrward, in a more compoied 
manner, tip the road possessed by Envy. The waj 
above these apparitions grew smooth and aaiform, and 
was so delightful, that the travellers went on with plea- 
sure, and in a little time arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain. They here began to breathe a delicious kind of 
ether, and saw all the fields about them covered with a 
kind of purple light, that made them reflect with satis- 
faction on their past toils ; and diffused a secret joy 
through the whole assembly, which showed itself in ev^- 
ly look and feature. In the midst of these happy fields 
there stood a palace of a very glorious structure : it had 
four great folding doors, that faced the four several quar- 
ters of the world. On the top of it was enthroned the 
goddess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries^ 
and sounded the silver trumpet which had called them 
up, and cheered them in their passage to her palace. 
They had now formed themselves into several divisions; 
a band of histoi-ians taking their stations at each door, 
according to the persons whom they were to introduce. 
On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sound- 
ed only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
Into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric shook, and 
the doors flew open. The first that stepped forward was 
a beautiful and blooming hero, and as I heard by tlie 
murmurs round me, Alexander the Great He was con- 
ducted by a crowd of historians. The person who iin» 
mediately walked before him, was remarkable for an em^* 
broidered garment, who not beiog wdl acquainted with 
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the place, was conducting him to an apartmeot appoint- 
ed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The name of 
this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Arrian and 
Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this palace^ 
conducted him into the great haU, and placed him at the 
upper end of the first table. My good demon, that I 
m^ht see the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a comer 
of this room, where I might perceive all that passed, 
without being seen myself. The next who entered ws^ 
a charming virgin, leading in a venerable old man that 
was blind. Under her left arm ^e bore a harp, and on 
her head a garland. Alexander, who was very well ac- 
quainted with Homer, stood up at his entrance, and 
placed him on bis right hand. The viigin, who it seems 
was one of the nine sisters that attended on the goddess 
of Fame, smiled with an ineffable grace at their meetings 
and retired. 

Julius Cassar was now coming forward ; and though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have uo con- 
ductor but himself. 

The next who advanced, was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to 
Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his mas- 
ter Socrates; but on a sudden there was heard a great 
clamour of disputants at. the door, who appeared with 
Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, with 
some rudeness, but great strength of reason, convinced 
the whole table, that a title to the fifth place was his 
due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful vir- 

«iu that bad iutroduced Homer, brought ui another, vho 

h3 
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us, so that we felt' a new resolution reviving in us : and 
in proportion as this resolution grew, the terrors before 
us seemed to ranish. Most of the company, who had 
swords in their hands, marched on with great spirit, and 
an air of defiaoce, up the road that was commanded bj 
Death ; while others, who had thought and contem^ik 
tion in their looks, went fbrward, in a more composed 
manner, tip the road possessed by Envy. The way 
above these apparitions grew smooth and uaiform, and 
was so delightful, tliat the travellers went on with plea- 
sure, and in a little time arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain. They here began to breathe a delicious kind of 
ether, and saw all the fields about them covered with a 
kind of purple light, that made them reflect with satis^ 
faction on their past toils ,- and diffused a secret joy 
through the whole assembly, which showed itself in ev&> 
ly look and feature. In the midst of these happy fields 
there stood a palace of a very glorious structure : it had 
four great folding doors, that faced the four several quar- 
ters of the world. On the top of it was enthroned the 
goddess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries, 
and sounded the silver trumpet which had called them 
up, and cheered them in their passage to her palace. 
They had now formed themselves into several divisions; 
a band of histoiians taking their stations at each door, 
according to the persons whom they were to introduce. 
On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sound- 
ed only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric shook, and 
the doors flew open. The first that stepped forward was 
a beautiful and blooming hero, and as I heard by the 
murmurs round me, Alexander the Great He was con- 
ducted by a crowd of historians. The person who ini» 
mediately walked before him, was remarkable for an em< 
broidered garment, who not beiog wdl acquainted with 
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the place, was conducting bim to an apartment appoint- 
ed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The Dame of 
this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Arrian and 
Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this palace, 
conducted him into the great hall, and placed him at the 
upper end of the first table. My good demon, that t 
might see the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a comer 
of this room, where I might perceive all that passed, 
without being seen myself. The next who entered wajs 
a charming virgin, leading in a venerable old man that 
was blind. Under her left arm ^e bore a harp, and on 
her head a garland. Alexander, who was very well ac- 
quainted with Homer, stood up at his entrance, and 
placed him on his right hand. The viigin, who it seems 
was one of the nine sisters that attended on the goddess 
of Fame, smiled with an ineffable grace at their meetings 
and retired. 

Julius Cassar was now coming forward ; and though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have uo con- 
ductor but himself. 

The next who advanced, was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to 
Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his mas- 
ter Socrates; but on a sudden there was heard a great 
clamour of disputants at, tlie door, who appeared with 
Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, with 
some rudeness, but great streuglli of reason, convinced 
the whole table, that a title to the fiftli place was his 
due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful vir- 

gin that had introduced Homer, brought in another, who 

u «.» 
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hung back at the eatrance, and would have excused him* 
self, had not his modesty beeu overcome by the invita- 
tioQ of all who sat at the tabic. Ills guide and beha- 
viour made me easily conclude it was YirgU. Cicero 
next appeared, and took his place. He had inquired at 
the door for one Lucceius to introduce him ; but not 
finding him there, he contented himself with the attend- 
ance of many other writers, who all, except SaUust^ ap^ 
peared highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the next wor- 
thy, who came in with a great retinue of historiansi 
whose names I could not learn, roost. of them being na- 
tives of Cartilage. The peiison thus ^conducted, who 
was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the board, of the affronts be had 
met with among the Roman historians, wlio attempted, 
lays he, to caiTy me into the subtcri'aneous apartment; 
and perhaps would have done it, had it not been for the 
impartiality of this gentleman, pointing to Polybius, who 
was the only person, except my own countrymen, that 
was willing to conduct me hither. 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey entered 
with great dignity in his own person, and preceded by 
several hbtoilans. Lucan the poet was at the head of 
them, who, observing Homer and Virgil at the table, was 
going to sit down himself had not the latter whispered 
iiim, that whatever pretence he might otherwise have 
had, he forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as one of 
the historians. Lucan was so exasperated with the re> 
pulse, that he muttered something to himself; and was 
heard to say, that since he could not have a seat among 
them himself he would biiugin one wlio alone had more 
merit than their whole assembly : upon which he went 
to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That great 
man approached the company with such aa air, that 
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sbowed he cootemDed the hoiiour ifhkli he laid a claim- 
to. Observing the seat opposite to Csesar was va- 
GADt, he took possessioD of it, and spoke two or three 
smart sentences upon the nature of precedenc7, which, 
according to him, ^ consisted not in place, but in iutrin* 
sic merit ;" to which he added, " that tlie most virtuous 
man, wherever he was seated, was always at the upper 
ead of the table.'^ Socrates, who had a great spirit of 
raillery with his wisdom, could not forbear smiling at a 
virtue which took so little pains to make itself agreea- 
Me. Cicero took the occasion to make a long discourse 
In praise of Cato, which he uttered with much vehe- 
mence. Caesar answered him with a great deal of seem- 
ing temper; but, as I stood at a great distance from 
them, I was not able to hear one word of what they said* 
But I could not forbear taking notice, that in all the 
discourse which passed at the table, a word or nod from 
Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause Augastus appeared, looking round 
faim, with a serene and affable countenance, upon all 
the writers of his age, who strove among themselves 
which of them should show him the greatest marks of 
gratitude and respect. Virgil rose from the table to 
meet him ; and though he was an acceptable guest ta 
aU, he appeared more such to the learned, than the 
military worthies. The next man astonished the whole 
table with his appearance : he was slow, solemn, and 
silent in his behaviour, and woi*e a raiment curiously 
wrought with hieroglyphics. As he came into the mid- 
dle of the room, he threw up the skirts of it, and dis- 
<:overed a golden thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it» 
declared '' against keeping company with any who 
were not made of flesh and blood ;" and therefore de- 
sired Diogenes the Laertian ^ to lead him to the apart- 
ment allotted for fabulous heroes and worthies of dubi- 
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ous existence." At his going out, he told them, ^ that 
thej (lid not know whom they dismissed ; that he wa^ 
now Pythagoras, the first of philosc^hers, and that 
formerly he had been a very brave man at the siege of 
Troy." " That may be very true," said Socrates ; 
^ but you forget that you have likewise been a very 
great hai-lot in your time." This exclusion made way 
for Archimedes, who came forward with a scheme of 
mathematical figures in his hand ; among which I ob- 
served a cone and a cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for varie^, 
to lead me to, the fabulous apartment, the roof of which 
was painted with gorgons, chimeras, and centaura, with- 
many other emblematical figures, which I wanted both 
time and skill to unriddle. The first table was almoit 
full : at the upper end sat Hercules leaning an arm 
upon his club ; on his right hand were Achilles and 
Ulysses, and between them iEneas; on his left were 
Hector, Theseus, and Jason : the lower end had Or- 
pheus, iEsop, Phalarisj-and Musseus. The ushen seem- 
ed at a loss for a twelfth man, when, methought, to my 
great joy and surprise, I heard some at tlie lower end 
of the table mention Isaac BickerstafT: but those of 
the upper end received it with disdain ; and said, *^ if 
they must have a Biitish worthy, they would have 
Robin Hood." 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 28, 1710. 

From my own apartment, September 27., 

THE following letter has laid before me maDj gresft 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I had 
overlooked ; but it opens to me a very busy scene, and 
it will require no small care and application to amend 
errors, which are become so universal. The aflfectatioa 
of politeness is exposed in this epistle with a great deal 
of wit and discernment ; so that, whatever discourses I 
may fall into hereafter upon the subject the writer 
treats of, I shall at present lay the matter before the 
world without the least alteratioB from the words of my 
correspondent.* 

•* To Isaac Bickerstaff, EsauiRE. 

"Sir, 

^ There are some abuses among us of great conse^ 
quence, the reformation of which is properly your pro- 
vince ; although, as far as I have been conversant in 
your papers, you have not yet considered them. These 
are, the deplorable ignorance that for some yCran 



* ** I have sent a long letter to Bickerstaff. Let the Bishop dT 
Clogher tnu^t it if he can.'' Journal to Stella, Sept 23, 1710. " I 
made a Tattlu' since I came ; gaess which it is, and whether the 
Bishop of Clogher mokes it" Ibid. Sept 29. " Have you smoked 
the TatUer that I writ ? It is much liked here, and 1 thick it a fifl« 
one." Ibid. Oct 1. W. 
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had reigned among our English writers, the great dfcW 
pravity of our taste, and the coutinua] corruptioD af|1 
our style. I say nothing here of those who handle pa^ 
ticular sciences, divinity, law, pliysic, and the like ; I 
mean the traders in history, and politics, and the beUu 
lettres, together with those by whom books are not 
translated, but (as the common expressions are) done 
out of French, Latin, or other languages, and made 
English. I cannot but observe to you, that, until of 
late years, a Grub street book was always bound la 
aheepskin, with suitable print and paper, the price oeTcr 
above a shilling, and taken off wholly by commoii 
tradesmen or country peddlars ; but now they aj^ar ia 
all sizes and shapes, and in all places ; they are handed 
nbout from lapfuls in every coffeehouse to persoDs oC 
quality ; are shown in Westminster-hall and the Court 
of Requests; you may see them gilt, and in royal 
paper, of five or six hundred pages, and rated accord* 
ingly. I would engage to furnish you with a catalogue 
of English books, published within the ccnnpasB of seven 
years past, which at the first hand would cost you a 
hundred pounds, wherein you sliall not be able to find 
ten lines together of common grammar, or common 

bCUSC 

^ These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, hare 
produced a third, I mean the continual comiptlon of 
our English tongue,* which, without some timely reme* 
dy, will suffer more by the false refincmcnta of twenty 
years past, than it has been improved in the foregoiog^ 
hundred. And this is what I design chiefly to enlai^ 
upon, leaving the former evils to your animadversion. 

*' But, instead of giving you a list of the late rcfui^ 
ments crept into our language, I here send you a copy 

* In one of his letters to Stella, Swift dcsiret to loMir, wbcthpr 

tha £QgU«h was a languagt or a toos^ie. N. 
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ft tf a letter I received some time ago from a most accom- 
^plished person lo this way of writing;, upon iirhich I 
t shall make some remarks.* It is in these terms : 



" Sib, 
" I cou'dn't get the things ymi sent far all about 
town. — I tho't to ha' cmne down rm/self, and tJun I'd ha' 
bro't 'um ; but ha'nt don% atid I believe I C2iu\ do't, thats 
pozz. — Tonif begins to g'imself airs, because he's going 
with the plenipo's — 'Tis said the French king will bam- 
boozle us agen, which causes many speculations. The 
Jacks, and others rf that kidney, are very uppish and 
alert upon't, as you may see by their phizz's. — ^Will 
Hazard ha>s gat the Iiipps, having lost to the tuoe of 
five hundred pound, tlio' he understands play very weU^ 
nobody better. He has promis't me upon rep to leave 
off play ; but you know 'tis a weakness he's too apt to 
give into, tho' he has as much wit as any man, nobody 
more : he has lain incog ever since. — The mobb's vsry 
quiet with us now. — I believe you tho't I banter'd you in 
tmf last Uke a country put. — I shan't leave town this 
month, &c." 

'' This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing : nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle : you may gather every 
flower of it, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamplilets, and single papers, offered as 
every day in the coffeehouses. And these are the beau- 
ties ioti'oduced to supply the want of wit, sense, hu- 
mour, and learning, which foimerly were looked upon 

^ It is very remarkable, that, notwithstanding the ridicule so justly 
thrown by our author on barbarous contractions, he constantly r<^ 
into that error in his private letters to Stella. N. 

f Mr. Thomas Harley is here aUaded to. Jf, 
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as qaalifications for a writer. If a man of wit, who died 
forty years ago, were to rise from the grave on purpose^ 
kow would he be able to read this letter P and aAer he 
had gone through that diflicultj, hovt would he be able 
to understand it ? The first thing that strikes your eye, 
IS the breaks at the end of almost every sentence; of 
which I know not the use, only that it is a refinement, 
and very frequently practised. Then you will observe 
the abbreviations and elisions, by which consonants of 
most obdurate sounds are joined together without one 
softening vowel to intervene : and all thb only to make 
one syllable of two, directly contraiy to the example of 
the Greeks and Romans ; altogether of the Gothic 
strain, and of a natural tendency toward relapsing into 
barbarity, which delights in mono8yllal)les, and uuitiog 
of mute consonants, as it is obsei-vabie in all the Northern 
languages. And this is still more visible in the next re- 
finement, which consists in pronouncing the firet syllable 
in a word that has many, and dbmissiiig the rest ; such 
as pJass, Jupps, mobhy posZj rep^ and many more ; whea 
Are are already overloaded with monosyllables, which 
are the disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one 
syllable, and cut off the rest ; as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off their legs, to prevent them 
from running away ; and if ours be the same reason for 
maiming words, it will certainly answer the end ; for I 
am >ure no other nation will desire to borrow them. 
Some words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore 
only in their way to perfection, as incog and plenipo; 
but in a short time, it is to be hoped, they will be fiir- 
ther docked to inc and plen. This reflection has made 
me of late years very impatient for a peace, which I be- 
lieve would save the lives of many brave words as well 
as men. The war has introduced abundance of poljrsyK 
lables, which will never be able to live many more CBOh 
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i^ friffu. SpecuUUians^ operations^ preUmhumes^ aadHU- 

b saders^paiisadoeSy ccmmunkatians^ drcumvaUatims^ hat' 

^. ioHanSf as numerous as they are, if they attack us too 

frequeotlj ia our coffeehouses, ire shall certaioly put 

them to flighty and cut off the rear. 

^ The third refinemeut observable in the letter I send 
yoo, consists in the choice of certain words invented bj 
some pretty fellows, such as banUr, bamboosle, country 
put, and kidney^ as it is there applied ; some of which 
are now strugglinf^ for the vogue, and others are in pos- 
session of it I have done my utmost for some years 
past to stop the progress of nwb and banter^ but have 
been plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed by 
those who promised to assist me. 

** In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter; some of 
them tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags by 
servile imitators. You might easily find them, although 
they were not in a different print, and therefore I need 
Dot disturb them. 

** These are the false refinements in our style, whidi 
you ought to correct : first, by arguments and fair 
means ; but if those fail, I thiok you are to make use of 
your authority as censor, and by an annual itulex expur* 
gaiorirus expunge all words and phrases that are offen- 
sive to good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutila- 
tioQs of vowels and syllablesL In this last point the usual 
pfretence is, that they spell as they ^ak : a noble stan- 
dard for language ! to depend upon the caprice of eveiy 
coxcomb, who, because words are the clothing of our 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he pleases, 
and changes them oftener than his dress. I believe all 
reasonable people would be content, that such refineis 
were more sparing of their words, and liberal in their 
^ilables. On this head I should be glad if yon would 
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bestow some advice upon several jouug readen in ooi 
chuirches, who, -coming up from the university full firau|^ 
with admiration of our town politeness, will needs eat- 
rect the style of our prayerbooks. In reading the al^ 
solution, they are very careful to say '' Pardons ami 
absolves /' and in the prayer for the royal family it must 
be endue^mn^ enricK'wn, prosper'^um, and hring'*um ; then 
in their sermons they use all the modern terms of art, 
shatfii banter^ mob^ bubble, bulb/, cuttings skuffUngj and 
palming ; all which, and many more of the like stamp, 
as I have heard them often in the pulpit from some young 
sophisters, so I have read them in some of those sermons 
that have made a great noise of late. The design, it 
seems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pedantry 
to show us that they know the town, understand men 
and manners, and have not been poring upon old unfa- 
shionable books in the university. 

^ I should be glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity, which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things in human life ; which 
the politer ages always aimed at in their buildinp and 
dress [simplex munditiis) as well as their productions of 
wit. It IS raanifest that aU new affected modes of speechi 
whether borrowed from the court, the town, or the thea* 
tre, are tlie first perishing parts in any language; and, at 
I could prove by many hundred instances, have been so 
in ours. The writings of Hooker, who was a country 
clergyman, and of Parsons the Jesuit, both in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, are in a style, that, with very few 
allowances, would not offend any present reader ; much 
more clear and intelligible, than those of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton. Sir Robert Naunton, Osbom, Daniel the historian, 
and several others who writ later ; but being men of the 
court, and affecting the phrases then in fashion, they are 
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•fien either not to be understood, or appear perfectly 
lidicalous. 

** What remedies are to be applied to these eVils I 
have not room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper : besides, I think it is our offiee 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. 
I am, with great respect. Sir, 

Yours, &c." 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1710.* 

Nov. 22. 171#e 

Sir, 
DINING yesterday with Mr. SouthrBritish and Mr. 
William North-Briton^ two gentlemen, who, before you 
ordered it otherwise, were known by the names of Mr. 
English and Mr. William Scott : among other things, the 
maid of the house, who in her time, I believe, may have 
been a North British warmingpan, bi-ought us up a dish 
of North British collops. We liked our entertainment 

* " Steelci the rogue, has done the impadentest thing in thevorld; 
he said something in a Tattler, that we ought to use the word Great 
Britain, and not England, in common conversation, as, * the finest 
lady in Great Britain,* &c. Upon this, Rowe, Prior, and I, sent him 
a letter, turning this into ridicule. He has to-day printed the letter, 
and signed it J. S. M. P. and N. R. the firstletters of all our names.** 
Journal to Stella, Dec. 2, 1710. The Dean observes, in another 
place, " The modern phrase * Great Britain* is only to distinguish it 
from Little Britain, where old clothes and old books are to be bought 
aoi sold.'* Letter to Alderman Barber, Aug. 8, 1738. iV. 
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very well; only ire observed the table clotb, being not 
so fine as we could have wished, was Nmih BriiUk 
clotb. But the worst of it was, we were disturbed al 
dinner time bj die noise of the children, who wereplqr* 
ing in the paved court at North British hoppers ; to we 
paid our North Briton sooner than we designed, and 
took coach to North Britain yard, about which place 
most of us live. We had indeed gone aibot ; only we 
were under some apprehensions, lest a North BriiiA 
mist should wet a South British man to the skin. — ^We 
think this matter properly expressed, according to the 
accuracy of the new style, settled by you in one of your 
late papers. You m\\ please to give your opinion upon 
it. to, Sir, 

Your most humble servants, 

J. S. M. ?. N. R. 
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'• Quis ergo turn saUem^ si rumsum Sosia t Te inttrrogo.^^ 

Plaut. Amphvtbl'O. 

SATURDA.Y, JAN. 13, 1 7 10-11. f 

IT is impossible perhaps for the best and wisest 
among us, to keep so constant a guard upon our tem- 
per, but that we may at one time or other lie open to the 

* This and the foii^Ji^low ing Tattlers are not in the rolumospub- 
liiihed by {5ir Richard Steele; but arc fuLm from tlie one published 
by Mr. Ilarridon. N. 

f Jan. 2, 1710-11, Dr. Swift tells. Stvlln. "St.^cle'f lait Tatfirr 
came out to-day. You will tec it beibre tlii? comoi to yoa^ and how 
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terokes of fortune, and such incidents as "we cannot fore- 
see. With sentiments of this kind J came home to my 
lodgings last night, much fatigued with a long and sud- 
den journey from the country, and full of the ungrateful 
occasion of it. It icas natural for roe to have immedi- 
ate recourse to my pen and ink ; but before I would of- 
fer to make use of them, I resolved deliberately to tell 
over a hundred, and when I came to the end of that 
sum, I found it more advbable to defer drawing up my 
intended remonstrance, till I bad slept soumily on my 
resentments. Without any other preface tlian this, I 
shall give the world a fair account of the treatment I 
have lately met with, and leave them to judge whether 
the uneasiness I have suffered be inconsistent witli the 
character I have generally pretended to. About three 
weeks since, I received an invitation from a kinsman in 
Staffordshire, to spend my Christmas in those parts. Up- 
on taking leave of Mr. Morphew, I put as many papers 
into his hands as would serve till my return, and chain- 
ed him at pailing, to be very punctual with tlie town. 
In what manner be and Mr. Lillie have been tampered 

he takes leave of the world. He never told po much as Mr. Addison 
of it, who was surprised as much as I ; but, to say truth, it wa^ time ; 
for he grew cruel dull, and dry. To my knowledge, he had several 
GOOD HINTS to go upou ; but he was so lazy, and weary of the work, 
that he would not improve them." — Jan. II, he add?, ** I am setting 
ap a new Tattler: little Harrison, whom I have mentioned to you. 
Others have put him on it, and I encourage him ; and he was with 
me this morning and evening, showing me his first, which comes out 
on Saturday. I doubt he will not succeed, for I do not much approve 
his manner; but the scheme h Mr. Secretary St. John^s and mine, 
afid would have done well enough in good hands. I recommended 
him to a printer, whom I sent for, and settled the matter between 
them this evening. Harrison has just left me ; and I am tired witli 
correcting his trash." — In this number the judicious reader will rea- 
dily recognize the letter of Humphry Wagstaff; and though tJie whole 
paper may not be the production of our author, he at least adopted it 
by his ^corrections. N. 
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with since, I cannot say ; they have given me my i» 
Tenge» if I desired any, by allowing their names to m 
idle paper, that in all human probability cannot live i 
fortnight to an end. 

Myself and the family I was with, were in the midit 
of gayety, and a plentiful entertainment, when I leeei?- 
cd a letter from my sister Jenny, who, after mentioniog 
some little affairs I had entrusted to her, goes on thus : 
" The enclosed, I believe, will give you some surpriM^ 
as it has already astonished every, body here : who Mr. 
Steele is, that subscribes it, I do not know, any more 
than I can comprehend what could induce him to it 
Morphcw and Lillie, I am told, are both in the secret. I 
shall not presume to instruct you, but hope you will use 
some means to disappoint the ill nature of those who are 
taking pains to deprive the world of one of its most rea- 
sonable entertainments. I am, ^c." 

I am to thank my sister for her compliment; but be 
that as it will, I shall not easily be discouraged from 
my former undertaking. In pursuance of it, I was 
obliged upon this notice to take places in the coach tat 
myself and my maid with the utmost expedition, lest I 
should, in a short time, be rallied out of my existence 
as some people will needs fancy Mr. Partridge has been^ 
and the real Isaac Bickcrstaff have passed for a crea- 
ture of Mr. Steele's imagination. This illusion mi^ 
have hoped for some tolerable success, if I had not more 
than once produced my person in a crowded theatre ; and 
such a person as Mr. Steele, if I am not misinformed in 
the gentleman, would hardly think it an advantage to 
own, though I should throw him in all the little honoiur 
I have gained by my Lucubrations. I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to understand pleasantry as well as otlirr mei^ 
and can (in the usual phrase) take a jest without being 
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ngrf ; but I appeal to the world, whether the gentle- 
man has not carried it too far, and whether he ought not 
to make a public recantation, if the credulity of some 
UDthioking people should force me to insist upon it* 
The following letter h just come to hand, and I think it 
not improper to be inserted in this paper. 

" To Isaac Bickertaff, Esa. 
^ Sir, I am extremely glad to hear you are come to 
town ; for in your absence we were all mightily surpris- 
ed with an unaccountable paper, signed Richard Steele, 
who is esteemed by those that know him, to be a man of 
wit and honour : and therefore we took it either to be a 
counterfeit, or perfect christmas frolic of tliat ingenious 
gentleman. But then, your paper ceasing immediately 
after, we were at a loss what to think : if you were wea- 
ry of the work you had so long carried on, and had 
given this Mr. Steele orders to signify so to the public, 
he should have said it in plain terms ; but as that paper 
18 worded, one would be apt to judge, that he had a 
mind to persuade the town that there was some analo- 
gy between Isaac Bickerstafif and him. Possibly 
there may be a secret in this which I cannot enter into : 
but I flatter myself that you never had any thoughts of 
giving over your labours for the beneAt of mankind, 
when you cannot but know how many subjects are yet 
unexhausted, and how many others, as being less obvi- 
ous, are wholly untouched. I dare promise, not only 
for myself, but many other abler friends, that we shall 
still continue to furnish you with hints on all proper oc- 
casions, which is all your genius requires. I think, by 
the way, you cannot in honour have any more to do 
with Morphew and Lillie, who have gone beyond the 
ordinary pitch of assurance, and transgressed the very 
letter of the proverb, by endeavouring to cheat you of 

TQL. Till. I 
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jom christian and surname too. Wishing you, sir, hmg 
to live, for our instruction and diversion, and to the d^ 
feating of all impostors, I remain, 

Tour most obedient humble servant, 
and aflectionate kinsman, 

Humphrey WjlOStaff."* 
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'X Alios viri reverentia, vultusque ad eontimndvm pojndum tHirtfgf' 
nuaus: mIms etiam^ quibua ipse interesst mm poluii, vis JcrttcMK 
tttmenf 4*^* magni nmninis autoritas pervicere,^* 

TvLL. Enn. 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1710-11. 

I REMEMBER Menage tells a story of Monsieur 
Racan, who had appointed a day and hour to meet a 
certain lady of great wit whom he had never seen, in 
order to make an acquaintance between them. ^ Two of 
Raoan's friends, who had heard of the appointment, re- 
solved to play him a ti*ick. The first went to the lady 
two hours before the time, said his name was Racan, and 
talked with her an hour ; they were both mightily plea»> 
ed, began a great friendship, and parted with much sa- 

* ** To-day little Harrison's new Tattler came ait; there ii not 
ni.uch in it, but I hope he will mend. You must underBtand that, upon 
Steele's IcBvingofl^ there were two or tliree scnib Tattlerf came out, 
and one of them holdn on still, and to day it advertised againit Harri- 
Bou's; and so there must be disputes which are genuine, like the itrapi 
(or razors." Journal to Strlla, Jan. 13, mo-lh N. 

f " I have given Harrison hints for another Tattler to-moirow.** 
Jotimai to StcUa, Jan. 15, 1710-11. N. 
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tisftiction. A few minutes after comeii'lihc second, and 
sends up the same name ; the ladj wonders at the mean* 
ing, and tells him Mr. Racan had just left her. The 
gentleman sajs, it was some rascally impostor, and that 
he had been frequently used in that manner. The lady 
is convinced, and they laugh at the oddness of the adven- 
ture. She now calb to mind several passages which con- 
firm her that the former was a cheat. He appoints a 
second meeting, and takes his leave. He was no sooner 
gone, but the true Racan comes to the door, and desires, 
under that name, to see the lady. She was out of all 
patience, sends for him up, rates him for an impostor, 
and, after a thousand injuries, flings a slipper at his 
head. It was impossible to pacify or disabuse her ; he 
was forced to retire ; and it was not without some time, 
and the intervention of friends, that they could come to 
an eclaircisscment.^ This, as I take it, is exactly the 
case with Mr. Steele, the pretended Tattler from Mor- 
phew, and myself, only (I presume) the world will be 
sooner undeceived than the lady in Menage. The very * 
day my last paper came out, my printer brought me 
another of the same date, called the Tattler, by Isaac 
JBickerstaff, Esq. and, which was still more pleasant, 
with an advertisement at the end, calling me the Female 
Tattler : it is not enough to rob me of my name, but 
now they must impose a sex on me, when my years have 
long since determined me to be of none at all. There is 
only one thing wanting in the operation, that they would 
renew my age, and then I will heartily forgive Uiem all 
the rest. In the mean time, whatever uneasiness I have 
suffered from the little malice of these men, and my re- 
tirement in the countiy, the pleasures I have received 
from the same occasion will fairly balance the account. 
On the one Imnd I have been highly delighted to see my 
name and character assumed by the scribblers of the dg^ 
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in order to recottiinend themselves to H ; and on the otho; 
to observe the good taste of the town, in distlnguidiiiig 
and exploding them through eveiy disguise, and Moi- 
fidng their trifles to the supposed manes of Isaac Bkka«- 
stafi^ Esquire. But the greatest merit of my journejr 
into Staffordshire is, that it has opened to me a new fond 
of unreproved follies and errors, that have hitherto- lain 
out of mj view, and, by their situation, escaped n^ oeo- 
sure : for, as I have lived generally in town, the images 
I had of the country were such only as my senaea re- 
ceived very early, and my memory has since preserved 
with all the advantages they first appeared in. 

Hence it was that I thought our parish church the 
noblest structure in England, and the esquire's place 
house, as we called it, a most magnificent palace. I had 
the same opinion of the almshouse in the churchyard, and 
of a bridge over the brook that parts our parish from the 
next. It was the common vogue of our school, that the 
master was the best scholar in Europe, and the usher the 
second. Not happening to correct tliese notions by com* 
paring them with what I saw when I came into the 
world ; upon returning back, I began to resume my for- 
mer imaginations, and expected all things should appear 
in the same view as I left them when I was a boy : Imt 
to my utter disappointment, I found tliem wonderfidly 
shrunk, and lessened almost ,out of my knowledge. I 
looked with contempt on the tribes painted on the diiirch 
walls, which I once so much admured, and on the carved 
chimneypiece in the esquire's hall. I found my old 
master to be a poor ignorant pedant; and, in shofrt, the 
whole scene to be extremely changed for the wone. 
This I could not help mentioning, because, though it be 
of no consequence in itself, yet it is certain, that moat 
prejudices are contracted and retained by this narrow 
way of thinking, which in matters of the greatest mo* 
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meot are haidlj shook off; and whicli we only think 
tnie, because we were made to believe ao before we 
weice capable to distiDguish between truth and fiedflebood* 
Balf.there was one prepossession, which I confess to iMtve 
parted with, much to my regret : I mean the opinioa of 
that native honesty and simplicity of manners, which I 
had always imagined to be inherent in countiy people* 
I soon observed it was with them and us, as they sty of 
animals ; that every ^lecies at land has one to resemUe 
it at sea; for it was easy to discover the seeds and prin- 
ciples of every vice and folly that one meets with in the 
more known world, though shooting up in different 
fiwms. I took a fancy, out of the several inhabitants 
round to fiunish the camp, the bar, and the Exchange, 
and some certain chocolate and coffee-houses, with exact 
parallels to what, in many instances, they already pro- 
duce. There was a drunken quarrelsome smith,* whom 
I have a hundred times fancied at the head of a troop 
cf dragoons. A weaver, within two doors of my kins- 
man, was perpetually setting neighbours together by the 
ears. I lamented to see how his taleuts were misplaced, 
and imagined what a figure he might make in Westmin- 
ster-hall. Goodman Crop, of Compton farm, wants 
jfiothing but a plum and a gold chain, to qualify him for 
the government of the city. My kinsman's stableboy 
was a gibing companion, that would always have liis 
jest He would often put cowitch in the maid% bed, 
pull stools from under folks, and lay a coal upon their 
shoes when they were asleep. He was at last turned 
cff for some notable piece of rogueiy ; and, when I 
came away, was loitering among the alehouses. Bless 

* «* Some CromweU guiltlees of his coontry^s blood — ^^ as it is hap- 
pHy expresMd in Mr. Gray^s fine elegy j to whom this Tattler may 
possibly bav<6 suggested a bint N. 
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me, thought I, what a prodigious wit woufd this baTe 
beea with us ! I could have matched all th^ shaxpen 
between St. James's and Covent garden, with a notable 

■ 

fellow in the same neighbourhood (since hanged:'- for 
picking pockets at fairs,) could he havC had the adran- 
tages of then: education. So nearly arc the comiptiolM 
of the country allied to those of the town, with do fur- 
ther diflerence than what is made by another turn of 
thought and method of living ( 
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•Lauratque^irakUptt 



MolU pecw. Vim* 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1710-11. 

AMONG other services I have met with from Mine 
critics, the cruellest for an old man is, that they will not 
let me be at quiet in my bed, but pursue me to iny Teij, 
dreams. I must not ^am but when they please, nor 
npon long continued subjects, however visionary in their 
own natures, because there is a manifest moral quite 
through them, which to produce as a dream is improbar 
ble and unnatural. The pain I might have had from 
this objection, is prevented, by considering they have 
missed another, against which I should have been at a 
loss to defend myself. They might have asked me 
whether tlie dreams I publish can properly be called lu- 
cubrations, wliich is the name I have given to all my pa- 
pers, whether in vohimes or half sheets : so manifest a 
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coutradictioa m terminis^ that I wooder no sophister evar 
thought of it But the other is a cavil. I remember, 
when I was a boj at school, I have dlen dreamed out 
the vhole parages of a day ; that I rode a journej, 
baited, supped, went to bed, and rose next momiog : and 
I have known young ladies, who could dream a whole 
CMitexture of adventures in one night, large enough to 
make a noveL In youth the imagination is strong^ not 
mixed with cares, nor tinged with those pasaioos that 
most disturb and confound it; such as avarice, ambition^ 
and many others. Now, as old men are said to grow 
children again, so in this article of dreaming, I am re- 
turned to my childhood. My imagination is at full 
ease, without care, avarice, or amtiition to clog it ; by 
which, among many others, I have this advantage of 
doubling the small remainder of my time, and living four- 
and-twenty hours in tlie day. However, the dream I 
am going now to relate, is as wild as can well be imagio* 
ed, and adapted to please these refiners upon sleej^ 
vithout any moral that I can discover. 

^ It happened, that my maid left on the table in my 
bedchamber one of her storybooks (as she calls them) 
winch I took up, and found full of strange impertinence, 
fitted to her taste and condition : of poor servants who 
came to be ladies, and serving-men of low degree who 
married kill's dai^liters. Among other things, I met 
this sage observation. That a lion would nevor hurt a 
true vii^n. With this medley of nonsense in my fancy, 
I went to bed, and dreamed that a friend waked me in 
the morning, and proposed for pastime to spend a few 
hours in seeing tfie parish lions, which he had not done 
«nce he came to town ; and because they showed but 
once a week, he would not miss the opportunity. I 
faid I would humour \am ; although, to speak the truth; 
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I was ^ot food of those cruel spectacles : and, if it weR' 
not so ancient a custom, founded (as I liad heard) vpoD 
the wisest maxims, I should be apt to censure the inbn- 
manity of those who introduced it.'' 

All this will be a riddle to the waking reader, until I 
discover the scene my imagination had formed, upon the 
maxim, that a lion would never hurt a true riigak 
'* I dreamed, that by a law of immemorial tune, a he 
lion was kept in every parish at the commoa chaige^ 
and in a place provided adjoining to the churcIiTard ; 
that before any one of the fair sex was married, if she 
affirmed herself to be a virgin, she must on her weddiQg 
day, and in her wedding clothes, perform the ceremonj 
of going alone into the den, and stay an hour with the 
lion, let loose and kept fasting four-and-twenty boors 
on purpose. At a proper height above the den were coo- 
venient galleries for the relations and friends of the 
young couple, and open to all spectators. Ko maideu 
was forced to oflTer herself to the lion; but, if she re- 
fused, it was a disgrace to marry her, and every one 
might have the liberty of calling her a whore. And me- 
thought it was as usual a diversion to see the parish 
lions, as with us to go to a play or an opera. And it 
was reckoned convenient to be near the church, either 
for manying the viigin, if she escaped the trials or for 
burying her bones, when the lion had devoured the rest, 
as he constantly did." 

To go on therefore with the dream : ^' We called first (as 
I remember) to see St. Dunstan's lion : but we were told, 
they did not show to day. From thence we went to 
that of Covent Garden, which, to my great surprise, we 
found as lean as a skeleton, when I expected quite the 
contrary ; but the keeper said it was no wonder at all, 
because the poor beast had not got an ounce of wo- 
man's flesh aoce he came into the parish. This amazed 
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Bie more than the other, and I was forming to mTself a 
mighty veneration for the ladies in that quarter of the 
town, when the keeper went on, and said he wondered 
the parish would be at the charge of maintaining a Uon 
for nothing. Friend (said I,) do you call it notUng to 
justify the virtue of so many ladies ; or has your lion 
lost his distinguishing faculty ? can there be any thing 
more for the honour of your parish, than that all the 
ladies married in your church were pure virgins ? That 
18 true (said he) and the doctor knows it to his sorrow; 
for there has not been a couple married in our church 
since his worship came among us. The virgins here- 
abouts are too wise to venture the claws of the lion ; 
and because nobody will marry them, have all entered 
into a vow of vii^nity ; so that in proportion we have 
much the largest nunnery in the whole town. This 
manner of ladies entering into a vow of virgimty, be- 
cause they were not vifgins; I easily conceived ; and 
my dream told me, that the whole kingdom was full of 
mmneries plentifully stocked from the same reason. 

*^ We went to see another lion, where we found much 
company met in the galleiy. The keeper told us we 
should see sport enough, as he called it ; and in a little 
^ time we saw a young beautiful lady put into the deq, 
who walked up toward the lion with all imaginable se- 
curity in her countenance, and looked smiling upon her 
lover and Mends in the gallery ; which I thought wjh 
thing extraordinary, because it was never knoWn that 
any lion had been mistaken. But, however, we were 
all disappointed ; for the Hon lifted up his right paw, 
-wfaoch was the fatal sign, and advancing forward, seized ' 
her by the arm, and began tirtear it. ^he poor lady 
gave a terrible shriek, and cried out, * The lion is jBk, 
I am no virgin! Oh! Sappho! Sappho f she could 

say no more^ for the lion gave ^ ^tdapdelfrace by 

I 2 
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a squeeze in the throat, and she expired at hu feet. 
The keeper dragged away her body, to feed the aDimal 
after the company should be gone : for the parish Hod 
never used to eat in public. After a little pause, ano- 
ther lady came on toward the lion in the same manim 
as the former. We observed the beast smell her with 
diligence. He scratched botli her hands with liftiif 
them to his nose, and laying one of his claws on her 
bosom drew blood ; however, he let her go, and ti the 
same time turned from her with a sort of contempt, it 
which she was not a little mortified, and retired with 
some confusion to her friends in the gallery. Methouf^ 
tlie whole company immediately understood the mean- 
ing of this ; that the easiness of the lady had suffered 
her to admit certain impnideut and dangerous familiari- 
ties, bordering too much upon what is criminal ; Ddther 
was it sure whether the lover then present had not some 
sharers with him in those freedoms, of which a iBidj can 
never be too sparing. 

'< This happened to be an extraordinary day ; for » 
third lady came into the den laughing loud, playing 
with her fan, tossing her head, and smiling round on the 
young fellows in the gallery. However, the lion leaped 
on her with great fury, and we gave her for gone ; but 
on a sudden he let go his hold, and turned from her is 
if he was nauseated ; then gave her a lash with his tail ; 
after which she returned to the gallery, not the least 
eut of countenance : and this, it secnus wai the ubuiI 
treatment of coquets. 

"• I thought we had seen enough ; but mj friend 
ivould needs have us go and visit one or two liooi in 
the city. We called at two or three dens where ibey 
happened not to show ; but we generally found half m 
score young gurls, between eight and eleven yean old. 
|>layii3g with each lioo, ffitting ga his back, and putting 
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their hands into his mouth; somto of them irould now 
foid then get a scratch, but we always discovered upon 
examining, that they had been hoidening with the young 
apprentices. One of them was calling to a pretty girl 
about twelve years old, who stood by us in the gallery, 
to come down to the lion, and, upon her refusal, said, 
* Ah ! Miss Betty, we could never get you to come near 
the lion, since you played at hoop and hide with my 
brother in the garret.' 

" We followed a couple, with the wedding folks, going 
to the chuich of St. Mary-Axe. The lady, though 
well stricken in years, extremely crooked and deformed, 
was dressed out beyond tlie gayety of fifteen ; having 
jumbled together, as I imagined, all the tawdry remains 
of aunts, godmothers, and grandmothers, for some gene- 
rations past. One of the neighbours whispered me, 
that she was an old maid, and had the clearest reputa-' 
tion of any in the paiish. There is nothing strange in 
that, thought I ; but was much sui^prised when I ob- 
served afterward, that she went toward the lion with 
distiiist and concern. The beast was lying down; but, 
upon sight of her, snuffed up his nose two or three 
times, and then, giving the sign of dcatli, proceeded in- 
stantly to execution. In the midst of her agonies, she 
was heard to name tlie words Italy and artifices with 
the utmost horror, a^ several repeated execrations, and 
at last concluded, * Fool that I was, to put so much 
confidence in the toughness of my skiu 1* 

*^ The keeper immediately set all in order again for 

another customer, whic^ happened to be a famous 

prude, whom her parents, afior long jkiireatenings and 

much persuasion, had, with the ejitremest dlOHylty* 

prevailed on to accept a young handsome goldsmith^ 

-who might have pretended tifefive times her fortune. 

The fathers, and mothers in the neighbourhood used to 

I 3 
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quote her for an example to their daughters; herd- 
bows were riveted to her sides, and her whole penoo 
80 ordered, as to ioform every body that she was afraid 
they should touch her. She only dreaded to approach 
the lion, because it was a he ooe, and abhorred to think 
a male aDimal should presume to breathe on her. The 
sight of a man at twenty yards distance made her draw 
back her head. She always sat upon the farther comer 
of the chair, although there were six chain between 
her and her lover, and with the door wide open, and 
her little sister in the room. She was never saluted but 
at the tip of the ear ; and her father had much ado to 
make her dine without her gloves, when there vas a 
man at table. She entered the den with some fear, 
which wc took to proceed from the height of her modesp 
ty, offended at the sight of so many men in the galleiy. 
The lion, beholding her at a distance, immediately gave 
the deadly sign, at which the poor creature (methinks I 
see her still !) miscarried in a fright before us alL The 
lion seemed to be as much surprised as we, and gav€ 
her time to make her confession ; ' That she was five 
months gone by tlie foreman of her father's shop, and 
that this was her third big belly :' and when her inends 
asked, why she would venture the trial ; slie said. Her 
nurse told her, that a lion would never hurt a woman 
with child." Upon tliis I immediately awaked, and 
could not help wishing, that the deputy censors of my 
late institution, were endued with the same instinct 
these parish lions: 
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Ingenuas didicissejiddittr artes 
EmoUit mores. Ovid. 

Tuesday March 6, 1710-11. 

Prom my owe apartment in Channel-row, Marcb 5. 

THOSE inferior duties of life, viiich the French call 
ks petites morales, or the smaller morals, are with us dis- 
tinguished by the name of good manners or breeding. 
This I look upon, in the general notion of it, to be a sort 
of artificial good sense, adapted to the meanest capaci- 
ties, and introduced to make mankind easy in their c<hii- 
nierce with each other. Low and little understandings, 
without some rules of this kind, would be perpetually 
wandering into a thousand indecencies and irregularities 
in behaviour ; and in their ordinary conversation, fall in- 
to the same boisterous familiarities, that one observes 
among them when a debauch has quite taken away the 
use of their reason. In other instances it is odd to con- 
nder, that for want of common discretion, the veiy end 
of good breeding is wholly perverted ; and civility, in- 
tended to make us easy, is employed in laying chains 
and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our wishes, and in 
crossing oiu* most reasonable desires and inclinatioqs* 
This abuse reigns cidefly in the country, as I found to 
my vexation when I was last there, in a visit I made to 
a neighbour about two miles from my cousin. As soon 
as I entered the parlour, they put me into the great chair 
that stood close by a huge fire, and kept me there by 
force until I was almost stifled. Then a boy came in 
great huiTy to puU oiT my boots, whif^ I in vain oppos- 
ed, urging that I must retiuu soon after dinner. In the 
mean time, the good lady whispered her eldest daugtP- 
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ter, and slipped a key into her hand ; the girl retumfid 
instantly \rith a beer glass half full of aqua ndrdbOis and 
syrup of gillyflowers. I took as much as I had a mind 
for, but madam voAved I should drink it off; for she was 
sure it would do mc good after coming out of the cM 
air; and I was forced to obey, which absolutely took 
away my stomach. When dinner came in, I had a mind 
to sit at a distance from the iire ; but they told me it 
was as much as my life was worth, and set roe with my 
back just against it. Although my appetite was quite 
gone, I was resolved to force down as much as I couMt 
and desired the leg of a pullet. '* Indeed, Mr. Bicker* 
staff (says the lady) you must eat a wing to oblige me;" 
and so put a couple upon my plate. I was persecuted 
at this rate during the whole meal ; as often as I called 
for small beer, the master tipped the wink, and the ser- 
vant brought mc a brimmer of October. Some time after 
dinner, I ordered my cousin's man, who came with roe, 
to get ready the horses ; but it was resolved I should not 
stir that night ; and when I seemed pretty much bent 
upon going, they ordered the stable door to be locked, 
and the children hid my cloak and boots. The next 
question was, What would I have for supper ? I sud, I 
never eat any thing at night : but was at last, in roy own 
defence, obliged to name the first thing that came into 
roy head. After three hours speut chiefly in apolo^es 
for my entertainment, insinuating to me, *^ That this was 
the worst time of the year for provisions ; that they were 
at a great distance from any market ; that they were 
afraid I should be starved ; and that they knew they 
kept me to my loss:'* the lady went, and left me to her 
husband ; for they took special care I should never be 
alone. As soon as her back was turned, the Httle misses 
ran backward and forward every moment, and constant- 
ly as they came in, or went out, made a courtesy direct' 
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1y at me, wbicfa, in good mannen, I was forced to return 
irith a bow, and Your humble servant, pretty miss. Ex- 
actly at eight the mother came up, and discovered, by 
tlie redness of her face, that supper was not far off. It 
was twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution 
doubled in proportion. I desired at my usual hour to 
go to my repose, and was conducted to my chamber by 
the gentleman, his lady, and the whole train of children. 
They importuned me to drink something before I went 
to bed ; and, upon my refusiug, at last left a bottle of 
atiogo, as they called it, for fear I should wake and be 
thirsty in the night I was forced in the morning to rise 
and dress myself in tlie dark, because they would not 
suffer my kinsman's servant to disturb me at tlie hour I 
desired to be called. I was now resolved to break tln*ough 
all measures to get away ; and, after sitting down to a 
monstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neats tongue^ 
venison pasty, and stale beer, took leave of tlie family. 
But the gentleman would needs see me part of the way, 
and carry me a short cut through his own ground, which 
be told me would save half a mile's riding. This last 
piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, being 
once or twice iu danger of my neck by leaping over his 
ditches, and at last forced to alight in the dirt, when my 
borse, having slipped his bridle, ran away, and took us 
up more than an hour to recover him again. 

It is evident, that none of the absurdities I met with 
in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, but from a 
wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplication id 
the rules of it I cannot so easily excuse the more re- 
fined critics upon behaviour, who, having professed no 
other study, are yet infinitely defective in the most ma- 
terial parts of it Ned Fashion has been bred all his life 
about court, and understands to a tittle all the punctilios 
of a drawingroom. He visits most of the fine womeu^ 
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I was Aot fond ef those cruel spectacles : and, il 
not so ancient a custom, founded (as I had heard) w^ 
the wisest maxims, I should be apt to censure the inhu- 
manity of those who introduced it." 

All this will be a riddle to the waking reader, until I 
discover the scene mj imagination had formed, upon the 
maxim, that a lion would never hurt a true virgin* 
*' I dreamed, that by a law of immemorial time, a he 
lion was kept in every parish at the common charge, 
and in a place provided adjoining to the churchyard ; 
that before any one of the fair sex was married, if she 
affirmed herself to be a virgin, she must on her wedding 
day, and in her wedding clothes, perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and stay an hour with the 
lion, let loose and kept fasting four-and-twenty hours 
on purpose. At a proper height above the den were con- 
venient galleries for the relations and friends of the 
young couple, and open to all spectators. Ko maiden 
was forced to offer herself to the lion; but, if she re- 
fused, it was a disgrace to marry her, and every one 
might have the liberty of calling her a whore. And me- 
thought it was as usual a diversion to see the parish 
lions, as with us to go to a play or an opera. And it 
was reckoned convenient to be near the church, either 
for mariying the viigin, if she escaped the trial, or for 
' burying her bones, when the lioa had devoured the rest, 
as he constantly did." 

To go on therefore with the dream : " We called first (as 
I remember) to see St. Dunstan's lion : but we were told, 
they did not show to day. From thence we went to 
that of Covent Garden, which, to my great surprise, we 
found as lean as a skeleton, when I expected quite the 
contrary ; but the keeper said it was no wonder at all, 
because the poor beast had not got an ounce of wo- 
man's flesh since he came into the parish. This amazed 
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>KiDore than the other, and I was forming to niTself a 
Bfbtj veneration for the ladies in that quarter of the 
tovn, when the keeper went on, and said he wondered 
tbe parish would be at the charge of maintaining a lion 
far nothing. Friend (said I,) do you call it nothing to 
jai^&fy the virtue of so many ladies ; or has your lion 
lost his distinguishing faculty ? can there be any thing 
more for the honour of your parish, than that all the 
ladies married in your church were pure virgins ? That 
is true (said he) and the doctor knows it to his sorrow; 
fixr there has not been a couple married in our church 
nnce his worship came among us. The viigins here- 
dMNits are too wise to venture the claws of the lion ; 
and because nobody will marry them, have all entered 
into a vow of virginity ; so that in proportion we have 
much the largest nunnery in the whole town. This 
manner of ladies entering into a vow of virginity, be- 
cause they were not virgins; I easily conceived ; and 
my dream told me, that the whole kingdom was fiill of 
oonneries plentiftdly stocked from the same reason. 

** We went to see another lion, where we found much 
company met in the galleiy. The keeper told us we 
should see sport enough, as he called it ; and in a little 
time we saw a young beautiful lady put into the deq, 
who walked up toward the lion with all imaginable se- 
curity in her countenance, and looked smiling upon bar 
lover and feends in the gallery ; which I thought do^ 
thing extraordinary, because it was never known that 
any lion had been mistaken. But, however, we were 
all ^sappointed ; for the lion lifted up his right paw, 
winch was the fatal sign, and advancing forward, seized 
her hf the arm, and began tatear it. "The poor lady 
gave a terrible shriek, and cried out, * The lion is just, 
I am no virgin ! Oh ! Sappho ! Sappho !' she could 

say no mof^ for the lion gave h^ the ^aop dejrace by 

I 2 
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a squeeze io the throat, and she expired at his feet. 
The keeper dragged away her body, to feed the aoimal 
after the company should be gone : for tlie parish lioii 
never used to eat in public. After a little pause, ano- 
ther lady came on toward the lion in the same manner 
as the former. We observed the beast smell her with 
diligence. He scratched both her hands with lifting 
tliem to his nose, and laying one of his claws on her 
bosom drew blood ; however, he let her go, and at the 
same time turned from her with a sort of contempt, at 
which she was not a little mortified, and retired with 
some confusion to her friends in the gallery. Methought 
tlie whole company immediately understood the mean- 
ing of tliis ; that the easiness of the lady had suffered 
her to admit certain impnideut and dangerous familiari- 
ties, bordering too much upon what is criminal ; neither 
was it sure whether the lover then present had not some 
sharers with him in those freedoms, of which a lady can 
never be too sparing. 

'^ This happened to be an extraordinary day ; for a 
third lady came into the den laughing loud, playing 
with her fan, tossing her head, and smiling round on the 
young fellows in the gallery. However, the lion leaped 
on her with great fury, and we gave her for gone ; but 
on a sudden he let go his hold, and turned from her as 
if he was nauseated ; then gave her a lash with his tail ; 
after which she returned to the gallery, not the least 
out of countenance : and this, it seems, was the usual 
treatment of coquets. 

^ I thought we had seen enough ; but my friend 
Yvould needs have us go and visit one or two lions in 
the city. We called at two or three dens where they 
happened not to show ; but we generally found half a 
Bcore young girls, between eight and eleven yean old, 
|>layipg with each liofii fitting ga his back, and putting 
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fhar hands into his mouth; some of them would now 
imd then get a scratch, but we always discovered upon 
exnmning, that they had been hoidening with the young 
afiprentices. One of them was calling to a pretty girl 
about twelve years old, who stood by us in the gallery, 
to come down to the lion, and, upon her refusal, said, 
' Ah ! Miss Betty, we could never get you to come near 
the lion, since you played at hoop aud hide with my 
brother in the garret/ 

'^ We followed a couple, with the wedding folks, going 
to the church of St. 3Iar}-Axe. The lady, though 
well stricken in years, extremely crooked and deformed, 
was dressed out beyond tlie gayety of fifteen ; having 
jumbled together, as I imagined, all the tawdry remains 
of aunts, godmothers, and grandmothers, for some gene- 
radons past. One of the neighbours whbpered me, 
that slic was an old maid, and had the clearest reputa-' 
tion of any in the paiish. There is nothing strange in 
that, thought I ; but was mucli siurprised when I ob- 
flerved afterward, that she went toward the lion with 
distnist and concern. The beast was lying down; but, 
upon sight of her, snuflfed up his nose two or three 
times, and then, giving the sign of death, proceeded in- 
stantly to execution. In the midst of her agonies, she 
was heard to name the words Italy and artifices with 
the utmost horror, aqd several repeated execrations, and 
at last concludedi * Fool that I was, to put so much 
confidence in the toughness of my skin !' 

'^ The keeper immediately set all in order again for 

another customer, which happened to be a famous 

prude, whom her parents, after long threatenings and 

■auch persuasion, had, with the eztremest difBcHihy, 

prevailed on to accept a yoai^ handsome goldsmith^ 

who might have pretended to^ .five times her fortune. 

The fathen and mothers in the neigUxwriiood used to 

I 3 
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quote her for an example to their* daughters; her el- 
bows were riveted to her sides, and her whole penoo 
80 ordered, as to inform every body that she was afraid 
they should touch her. Slie only dreaded to approach 
the lion, because it was a he one, and abhorred to think 
a male animal should presume to breathe on her. The 
sight of a man at twenty yards distance made her draw 
back her head. She always sat upon the farther comer 
of the chair, although there were six chairs between 
her and her lover, and with the door wide open, and 
her little sister in the room. She was never saluted but 
at the tip of the ear ; and her father had much ado to 
make her dine without her gloves, when there was a 
man at table. She entered the den with some fear, 
which we took to proceed from the height of her modes- 
ty, offended at the sight of so many men in the gdlery. 
The lion, beholdiog her at a distance, immediately gave 
the deadly sign, at which the poor creature (methinks I 
see her still !) miscarried in a fright before us alL The 
lion seemed to be as much surprised as we, and gave 
her time to make her confession ; ' That she was five 
montlis gone by tlie foreman of her father's shop, and 
that this was her third big belly :' and when her friends 
asked, why she would venture the trial ; she said. Her 
nurse told her, that a lion would never hurt a woman 
with child." Upon tliis I immediately awaked, and 
could not help wishing, that the deputy censors of my 
late institution, were endued with the same instinct as 
these parish lions: 
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Ingemus HduisseJiddUtr artes 
fawlltt Morw. OviP. 

Tuesday March 6, 1710-11. 

Fr(»ii my owq apartment in Channel-row, March 5. 

THOSE inferior duties of life, viiich the French call 
itspetiUs morales^ or the smaller morals, are with us dis- 
tiqgaisbed by the name of good manners or breeding. 
Hub I look upon, in the general notion of it, to be a sort 
of artificial good sense, adapted to the meanest capaci- 
ties, and introduced to make mankind easj in their com- 
merce with each other. Low and little understandin^B, 
vithout some rules of this kind, would be perpetually 
wandering into a thousand indecencies and irregularities 
lo behaTiour ; and in their ordinary conversation, fall in- 
to the same boisterous familiarities, that one observes 
among them when a debauch has quite taken away the 
me of their reason. In other instances it is odd to con- 
sder, that for want of common discretion, the very end 
of good breeding is wholly perverted; and civility, in- 
tended to make us easy, is employed in laying chains 
and fetters upon us^ in debaning voi of our wishes, and in 
crosdug our most reasonable desires and inclinations. 
This abuse reigns ddefly in the country, as I found to 
my vexaUon when I was last there, in a visit I made to 
a nei^bour about two miles from my cousin. As sooo 
as I entered the parlour, they put me into the great chair 
that stood dose by a huge fire, and kept me there by 
force until I was almost stifled. Then a boy came in 
great bnny to puUofTmy boots, wfaicfa I in vain oppos- 
ed, urging that I must return soon after dinner. In the 
mean tiQie, the good lady wUspered her eldest daugir- 
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ter, and slipped a key into her hand ; the girl returned 
iDstantlj \rilh a beer glass half full of aqua mirabiUs and 
syrup of gillyflowers. I took as much as I had a mind 
for, but madam voArcd I should driuk it off; for she was 
sure it would do mc good after coming out of the cold 
air; and I was forced to obey, which absolutely took 
away my stomach. Wheo dinner came in, I had a mind 
to sit at a distance from the iire ; but they told me it 
was as much as my life was worth, and set me with my 
back just against it. Although my appetite was quite 
gone, I was resolved to force down as much as I cou1d» 
and desired the leg of a pullet. '* Indeed, Mr. Bicker- 
staff (says the lady) you must eat a wing to oblige me;'^ 
and so put a couple upon my plate. I was persecuted 
at this rate during the whole meal ; as often as I called 
for small beer, the master tipped the wink, and the ser- 
vant brought mc a brimmer of October. Some time after 
dinner, I ordered my cousin's man, who came with me, 
to get ready the horses; but it was resolved I should not 
stir that night ; and when I seemed pretty much bent 
upon going, tliey ordered the stable door to be locked, 
and the children hid my cloak and boots. The next 
question was. What would I have for supper ? I said, I 
never eat any thing at night : but was at last, in my own 
defence, obliged to name the first thuig that came into 
my head. After three hours spent chiefly in apologies 
for my entertainment, insinuating to me, '' That this was 
the worst time of the year for provisions ; that they were 
at a great distance from any market ; that they were 
afraid I should be stai'ved; and that they knew they 
kept me to my loss:" the lady went, and left me to her 
husband ; for they took special care I should never be 
alone. As soon as her back was turned, the little misses 
ran backward and forward every moment, and constant- 
ly as they came in, or went out, made a courtesy direct* 
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1y at me, which, in good mannen, I was forced to retura 
with a bow, and Your humble servant, pretty miss. Ex- 
actly at eight the mother came up, and discovered, bj 
the redness of her face, that supper was not far off. It 
was twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution 
doubled in proportion. I desired at my usual hour to 
go to my repose, and was conducted to my chamber by 
the gentleman, his lady, and the whole train of children. 
They unportuned me to drink something before I went 
to bed; and, upon my refusiug, at last left a bottle of 
atiiigo, as they called it, for fear I should wake and be 
thirsty in the night I was forced in the morning to rise 
and dress myself in tlie dark, because they would not 
luflfer my kinsman's servant to disturb me at tlie hour I 
deared to be called. I was now resolved to break tln-ough 
all measures to get away ; and, after sitting down to a 
moDstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neats tongue^ 
venison pasty, and stale beer, took leave of the family. 
But the gentleman would needs see me part of the way, 
and carry me a short cut through his own ground, which 
be told me would save half a mile's riding. This last 
piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, being 
once or twice iu danger of my neck by leaping over his 
ditches, and at last forced to alight in the dirt, when my 
horse, having slipped his bridle, ran away, and took us 
up more than an hour to recover him again. 

It is evident, that none of the absurdities I met with 
in this visit proceeded from an iU intention, but from a 
wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplication id 
the rules of it. I cannot so easily excuse the more re- 
fined critics upon behaviour, who, having professed no 
other study, are yet infinitely defective in the most ma- 
terial parts of it. Ned Fashion has been bred all his life 
about court, and understands to a tittle all the punctilios 
of a drawhigroom. He visits most of the fine women. 
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Dear St. James's, and, upon every occaaiiH], sajrt the dvi* 
lest and softest thiogs to them of any breathing. To Mr. 
Isaac^ he owes au easy slide la his bow, and a gracefid 
manner of comlAg into a room : but, in some other caseii 
he IS very far fi-om being a well-bred person. He lau^ 
at men of far superior understanding to his own, for doC 
being as well dressed as himself; despises all his acquaint- 
ance who are not of quality, and in public places has, 
on that account, often avoided taking notice of some 
among the best speakers of the house of commons. He 
rails strenuously at both univei-sities before the members 
of either ; and is never heard to swear an oath, or break 
in upon religion and morality, except in the company of 
divines. On the other hand, a man of right sense has aQ 
the essentials of good breeding, although he may be want- 
ing in the forms of it. Horatio has spent most of hii 
time at Oxford : he has a great deal of learning, an agree* 
able wit, and as much modesty as may serve to' adorn, 
without concealing, his other good qualities. In that re- 
tired way of living, he seems to have formed a notion of 
human nature, as he has found it described in the writ- 
ings of the greatest men, not as he is likely to meet with 
it in the common course of life. Hence it is that he 
gives no offence, but converses with great deference, can- 
dour and humanity. His bow, I must confess, is some- 
what awkward : but then he has an extensive, univer- 
sal, and unaffected knowledge, which may, perhaps, a 
little excuse him. He would make no extraordinary 
figure at a ball ; but I can assure the ladies, in his be- 
half, and for their own consolation, that he has writ be^ 
ter verses on the sex than any man. now living, and is 
preparing such a poem for the presii as will transmit their 
praises, and his own, to many generations. 

* A fiunoufl danciog matter ia those dajs. y. 
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O lA/diMy Txvi fervenuRVi, oirtna nostri 
(Qmtd mmf Mem veriti tumus) vt postei»r ageUi 
Dicertl^ Hmc mm ninf , TtUra migrot^ coloni, 

ViRa. 

THURSDAY, MABCH 15, 1710-11. 

From Bj own mpartment in Channel-row, March 14. 

' THE digmtj and distinctioD of men of wit is seldo ii 
IDougfa coQsidered, either bj themselves or others : their 
own behaviour, and the usage they meet with, beii^ 
geDerallj veiy much of a piece. I have at this time in 
1117 hands au alphabetical list of the beaux esprits about 
this town, four or five of whom have made the proper 
^gt of their genius, bj gaining the esteem of the best 
and greatest men, and by turning it to their own ad van- 
'tage in some ^tablishment of their fortunes, however 
onequal to their merit ; others, satisfying themselves 
with the honour of having access to great tables, and of 
being subject to the call of every man of quality, who 
vpoD occasion wants one to say witty tilings for the di- 
TersioQ of the company. This treatment never moves 
toy iodignatiou so much as when it is practised by a per- 
son, who though he owes his own rise purely to the rc- 
patation of his parts, yet appears to be as much ashamed 
of it, as a rich city knight to be denominated from the 
trade he was first apprenticed to ; and affects the air of 

* " Little Harrisoo came to me, and begged me to dictate a paper 
to him ; which I waa forced in charity to do.** Journal to Stella, 
ibrcb 14, mo-U. N. 
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a man bom to his titles, and consequeDtty above thi 
character of a urit, or a scholar. If those irho posseaA f 
great eDdowmeots of the mind would set a just valuttf di 
upon themselves, they -would thiuk oo maD''s acquaint 
ance whatsoever a coudescension, nor accept it from tbe^ 
greatest upon unworthy or ignominious terms. I knoW^ 
a certain lord, that has often invited a set of people, and:] 
proposed for their divei-sion a buffoon player, and an I 
eminent poet, to be of the party ; and, which was yet 
worse, thought them both sufficiently recompensed bj 
the dinner, and the honour of his company. This kind 
of insolence is risen to such a height, that I myself wai 
the other day sent to by a man with a title, whom I 
had never seen, desiring the favour that I would diof 
with him aqd half a dozen of his select friends. I found 
afterward, the footman had told my maid below stain^ 
that my lord, having a mind to be merrry, had resolved 
right or wrong to send for honest Isaac. I was suffi- 
ciently provoked with the message ; however, I gave 
the fellow tto other answer, than that ^ I believed be 
bad mistaken the person, for I did not remember that 
his lord had ever been introduced to me." I have rea- 
son to apprehend that this abuse has been owing rather 
to a meanness of spirit in men of parts, than to the natu- 
ral pride or ignorance of their patrons. Toung students, 
coming up to town from the places of their education, 
are dazzled with the grandeur they every where meet ; 
and making too much haste to distinguish their parts, 
instead of waiting to be desired and caressed, are ready 
to pay their couit at any rate to a great man, whose 
name they have seen in a public paper, or the frontis- 
piece of a dedication. It has not always been thus ; 
wit in polite ages has ever begot either esteem or fear : 
the hopes of being celebrated, or the dread of being 
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liied, proa t mrive I respect and awe for 
noDs of sach as were f wed to have the power 
tribotiiig hme or iofa where they pleased* 
le had all the princes ol £iirope fati tributaries :* 
heo way of them had o itted a folly that laid 
ipeo to his censure, they were forced bj some 
It extraordinary to con d for his silence ; of 
there is a famous in nee qd record. When 
C8 the Fifth had miscanried in his African expedi- 
dnch was looked upon as the weakest undertaking 
t great emperor, he sent Aretine a gold chain, who 
aome difficulty of accepting it, saying, ** It was too 
apreaent in all reason fa preat a folly .'^ Far my 
part, in this point I di * fi him ; and never 
be prevailed upon, bf^ ^ able consideration^ 
leeal a fault or a folly, [ st took the cen- 

p opoQ me. 

lere ts z Isibr of his extant Ui which he makes his boait, that 
I bid the Spi^ of Persia nndar ctntribatSoa^ flpccta^, 
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Morte earent amma; stm-j^qut prior t reUeUi 
iffede, novU domibut vivunt habitantque rtcepia. 
Ipn ego {rmm rnemim) Trojam ttmport htUi 
Panthoidet Eupkorbus era m Ovid. Met 

SATXTRDAY, HARCH 24, 1710-11. 

From my own apartment, March SB. 

MY other correspoDdents M-ill excuse me, if I give 
the precedeDCj to a lady, whose letter, among many 
more, is just come to hand. 

♦ The merit of this Tattler is our only authority for ascribing it to 
Dr. Swift; though it must be owned that reason is of the lessweighti 
as Mr. Harrison was certainly assisted in this undertaking by the ac- 
complished St. John and the witty Henley. The other nomben 
which we have selected, are the acknowledged productions of our 
aothor, and are all that can with certainty be ascribed to hia. 
There is no doubt, however, but he furnished hints for many others, 
both to Steele and Harrison.— In vol. xv. may be seen a jeu d* etprii 
from Harrison's Tattlers, which seems to have been the united pro- 
duct of a knot of wits.— Feb. 11, he says, *^ When 1 came home thii 
evening, I expected that little jackanapes Harrison would have come 
to get help about his Tattler for Tuesday : I have fixed two evcningi 
in the week, which I allow Iilm to come/' The publication was coa 
finued till May 19, 1711 ; when fif^wo papers were collected intt 
a fifth volume, uot unworthy a place in any library which containi 
ihe former volumes.— Mr. Harrison, the apparent publisher, was s 
young gentleman high in esteem ; and (as Swift expresses it) ** a lit 
tie pretty fellow, with a great deal of wit, good sense, and good na 
ture :*' but had at that time no other income than forty pounds i 
year, as governor to one of the Duke of Qaeensberry's sons. H< 
fortunately attracted the favour of Dr. Swift; whose generous soUci 
tations with Mr. St John obtained for him the very reputable em 
ployment of secretary to Lord Raby, tlien ambassador at the Hague 
A letter from him while at Utrecht is printed among the Epistolary 
Con:csp<mdGOce, to which Dr. Birch has annexed some curiout par 
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DEAB ISAAC, 

I bom with impadence to know what and who you 
ne. The curiodtj of my whole sex is iGdlen upon me, 
tod has kept me waking these three nights. I have 
^etned often of jou within this fmrtnight, and eveiy 
time yoa appeared in a different form. As you value 
my rqKne, tell me in which of them I am to be, 

Sylvia, 

Your admirerl'* 

It is natural for a man who receives a favour of this 
iind &om an unknown fair, to firame immediately some 
idea of her person, which, being suited to the q)inion 
ve have of our own merit, is commonly as beautiful and 
pedect as the most lavish imagination can furnish out. 
Sirongfy poflsessed with these notions, I have read over 
Salvia's billet; and notwithstanding the reserve I have 
had upon thiftmatter, am resolved to go a much greater 
length than I yet ever did, in making myself known to 
the world, and in particular to my charming correspond- 
ent In order to it I must premise, that the person 
produced as mine in the playhouse last winter did in 
Bowiae appertain to me. It was such a one however as 
agreed well with the impression my writings had made, 
and served tlie purpose I intended it for ; which was to 
continue the awe and reverence due to the character I 
was vested with, and at the same time to let my enemies 
aee how much I was the delight and favourite of this 
town. This innocent imposture, which I liave all along 
taken care to carry on, as it then was of some use, has 
since been of regular service to me, and, by being men- 

tScalara of Mr. Harrison ; who did not long enjoy his riring fortune, 
bot died Feb. 14, 1712-13. See the Journal to Stella, of that and the 
foUowing day ; where Dr. Swift laments hii loss with the moft uw 
affected lincerity of heart N. 
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iiooed in one of mj papeiis, efTectually recorered mj 
egoity out of the hands of some gentleman who endefr 
voured to wrest it from me. This is saying in diort 
what I am not : wliat I am, and have been for maoj 
years, is next to be explained. Here it will not be im- 
proper to remind Sylvia, that there was formerly mch 
a philosopher as Pythagoras, who, among other doc- 
trines, taught the transmigi^ation of soiils ; which if she ^ 
sincerely believes, she will not be much startled at the 
following relation. 

I will not trouble her, nor my other readers, with the 
particulars of all the lives I have successively passed 
through since my first entrance into mortal being, which 
is now many centuries ago. It is enough that I have 
in every one of them opposed myself with the utmost 
resolution to the follies and vices of the several ages I 
have been acquainted witli ; that I have often rallied 
the world into good manners, and kept the greatest 
princes in awe of my satire. There is one circum- 
stance which I shall not omit, though it may seem to 
reflect on my character; I mean that infinite love of 
change which has ever appeared in the disposal of my 
existence. Since the days of the emperor Trajan, I 
have not been confined to the same person for twenty 
years together ; but have passed from one abode to 
another much quicker that the Pythagorean system ge- 
nerally allows. By this means I have seldom had a 
body to myself, but have lodged up and down wherever 
I found a genius suitable to my own. In this manner 
I continued some time with the top wit of France ; at 
another with tliat of Italy, who had a statue erected to 
bis memory in Rome. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century I set out for England ; but the gentle- 
man I came over in dying as soon as he got to shore, I 
was obliged to look out again for a new habitation. It 
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not kni; beim I met vith one to mj mind; for, 
bmyiDg mixed myself inirisiblj with the literati of tliis 
kiqgdom, I found it was unanimously agreed among 
Aem, that nobody was endowed with greater talents 
dian Hiereus; or consequently, would be better pleased 
with my company. I 8lip|)ed down his throat one 
night as he was fast asleep ; and the next morning, as 
8D0D as he awaked, he fell to writing a treatise that was 
leoeiTed with great applause, though he had the modes- 
ty not to set his name to that nor to any other of our 
productions. Some time after he published a paper of 
predictions, which were translated into several lao- 
goages, and alarmed some of the greatest princes in 
Europe. To these he prefixed the name (^ Isaac 
Bickerstail^ Esq. which I have been extremely fond <^ 
ever since, and have taken care that most of the writings 
I have been concerned In should be distinguished by it; 
though I must observe, that there have been many 
counterfeits imposed upon the public by this means. 
This extraordinary man being called out of the king- 
dom by affairs of his own, I resolved however to con- 
tinue somewhat longer in a country where ray works 
had been so well received, and accordingly bestowed 
myself with Hilario.^ His natural wit, bis lively turn 
of humour, and great penetration into human nature^ 
easily determined me to this choice, the effects of which 
were soon after produced in this paper, called the Tat- 
tler. I know not how it happened, but in less than two 
years time Hilario grew weary of my company, and 
gave me warning to be gone. In the height of my re- 
sentment, I cast my eyes on a young fellow, of no ex- 
traordinary qualiOcations,! whom for that very reason 
I had the more pride in taking under my direction, and 

» Mr. Steele. N. + Mr.HarriwB. N. 
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enabling him by some means or other to cany Ha the 
work I was before engaged in. Lest he should grow 
too vain upon this encouragement, I to this day keep 
him under due mortification. I seldom reside with him 
when any of his friends are at leisure to receive tne, by 
whose hands however he is duly supplied. As I have 
passed through many scenes of life, and a long series of 
years, I choose to be considered in the character of an 
old fellow, and take care that those under my influence 
should speak consonantly to it This account, I jhto* 
sume, will give no small consolation to Sylvia, who may 
rest assured, that I&aac Bickerstaff is to be seen in 
more forms than she dreamt of; out of which variety 
she may choose what is most agreeable to her fuicy. 
On Tuesdays, he is sometimes a black proper 'young 
gentleman, with a mole on his left cheek.* On Thuia- 
days, a decent well-looking man, of a middle atalure^ 
long flaxen hair, and a florid complexion.f On Satur- 
days, he is somewhat of the shortest, and may be known 
from others of that size by talking in a low voice, and 
passing through the streets without much precipitation. 

* Probably Dr. Swift, IheHicrcnsof the precediogpage; and the 
Obadiah Greenhat of the Tattler, No. 59. N. 
f Perhaps Mr. Henley. N. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1711. 

Xfvmquam aliui naturoy aliuA sqpientia dixit. 

Juv. Sat. !dv, 321. 

Good sense and nature always speak the same. 

•i 

IVHEN die four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, 1 often mixed with the rabble, 
tod followed them a whole day together, being wonder* 
iiilly struck with the sight of every thing that is new or 
imcommon. I have, since their departure, employed a 
friend to make many inquiries of their landlord the up* 
holsterer, relating to their manners and conversation, as 
also concerning the remarks which they made in this 
country : for, next to forming a right notion of such stran- 
gers, I should be desirous of learning what ideas tliey 
have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since a lit* 
tie bundle of papers, which he assured him were written 
fij King Sa Ga Yean Qua Hash Tow, and, as he sup- 
poses, left behind by some mistake. These papers are 

* " The Spectator is written by Steele, with Addiaon's help ; it is 
<^cn very pretty. Yesterday it was made of a noble hint I gave him 
long ago for his Tattlers, about an Indian supposed to write his Tra- 
vels into England. I repent he ever had it. I intended to have writ- 
ten a book on that subject. I believe he has spent it all in one pa- 
per : and all the under hints there are mine too : but I never see him 
or Addisoo.'' Journal to Stella, AprU 28, 1711. N. 

VOL. Till. K 
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now translated, and contain abundance of very odd ob- 
servations, which I find this little fraternity of kingB made 
during their sta in the isle of Great Britian. I shall 
present my reader with a short specimen of them in thii 
paper, and may perhaps communicate more to him here* 
after. In the article of London are the following wordi^ 
wliich without doubt are meant of the church of St Paul: ' 
*' On the most rising part of the town tliere stands t 
huge house, big enough to contain the whole nation of 
which I am king. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, 
King of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hands of tliat great God to whom it is consecrated* The 
Kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that it 
was created with the earth, and produced on the same 
day with the sun and moon. But for ray own part bj 
the best information that I could get of tbis matter, I am 
apt to think that this prodigious pile was fashioned into 
the shape it now bears by several tools and instruments, 
of which they have a wonderful variety in this countiy. 
It was probably at fii'st a huge misshapen rock that grew 
upon the top of the hill, which the natives of the coun-» 
try (after having cut it into a kind of regular figure) 
bored and hollowed with incredible pains and industry, 
till they had wrought it into all those beautiful vaults 
and caverns into which it is divided at this day. As 
soon as this rock Mas thus curiously scooped to their 
liking, a prodigious number of bands must have been 
employed in chipping the outside of it, which is now as 
smooth as the surface of a pebble ; and is in several pla- 
ces hewn out into pillars, that stand like the trunks of 
so many trees bound about tlie top with garlands of 
leaves. It is probable that when this gi-eat work was 
begun, which must have been many hundred years ago, 
there was some religion among this people; for they 
gave it the name of a temple, and have a tradhiou that 
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It was designed for men to pay their devotion in. And 
. indeed there are several reasons vhich make us think 
that the natives of this country had formerly among 
them some sort of worship ; for they set apart every 8e> 
Tenth day as sacred : but, upon my going into one of 
these holy houses on that day, I could not observe any 
eircunistance of devotion in their behaviour. There 
iras indeed a man in black, who was mounted above the 
rest, and seemed to otter something with a great deal of 
vehemence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of 
payiqg their worship to the deity of the place, they were 
most of them bowing and courtseying to one another, and 
a considerable number of them fast asleep. 

^ The queen of the country appointed two men to at- 
tend us, that had enough of our language to make them- 
selves understood in some few particulars. But we soon 
perceived these two were great enemies to one another, 
and did not always agree in the same story. We could 
make shift to gather out of one of them, that thb island 
was very much infested with a monstrous kind of ani- 
roals, in the shape of men, called wbigs ; and he often 
told us, that he hoped we should meet with none of them 
in our way, for that, if we did, they would be apt to 
knock us down for being kings. 

" Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a 
kind of animal called a tory, that was as great a monster 
as the whig, and would treat us ill for being foreigners. 
These two creatures, it seems, are born with a secret an- 
tipathy to one another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros. But, as we 
saw none of eitlier of these species, we are apt to think 
that our guides deceived us with misrepresentations and 
fictions, and amused us with an account of such monsters 
as are not really in their country. These particulars 
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we made a shift to pick out from the discourse of 
interpreters; which we put togetlier as well as we couM, 
being able to understand but here and there a word of 
what they said, and afterward making up the meaning of 
it among ourselves. The men of the country are veij 
cunning and ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so 
veiy idle, that we often saw young lusty rawboned fel- 
lows carried up and down the streets in little covered 
rooms by a couple of porters, who are hired for that 
service. Their dress is likewise very barbarous; for 
they almost strangle themselves about the neck, aud Uod 
their bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occasion of several distempers among tliem, 
which our country is entirely free from. Imrtead of 
those beautiful feathers with which we adorn our heads, 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which co- 
vers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece below 
the middle of their backs : with which they walk up and 
4I0WU the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

" We were invited to one of their public diversions, 
where we liopcd to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitching a bar^ that we 
niight have discovered who were tlie persons of the 
greatest abilities among them ; but instead of that, they 
conveyed us into a huge room lighted up with abun- 
dance of caudles, where this lazy people sat still above 
three liours, to see several feats of ingenuity performed 
by otiiers, who it seems were paid for it. 

''As for tlic women of tlie country, not being able to 
talk wiih them, we could only make our remarks upon 
(hem at a distance. They let the hair of their heads 
grow to a gieat length ; but as tlie men make a great 
^uw with heads of hair tliat are none of their own, the 
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iRMoen, irho they say have very fine headt of hair, lie 
iivp in a knot, and cover it from being seen. The wo- 
■ea look like angels ; and would be more beautiful than 
the WD, were'it not for little black spots that are apt to 
fereikout in their faces, and sometimes rise in vcr}* odd 
igm^ I have observed that tliosc little blemishes 
wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in one 
. part of the face, they are very apt to break out ia 
ioother, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the fore- 
bead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the 
fflonilDg." 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats; with many other curious ob- 
lervatioDB, which I shall reserve for another occasion. 
I cannot however conclude this paper without taking 
notice, that amidst these wild remarks there now and 
then appears something very reasonable. I cannot like- 
wise forbear Observing, that we are all guilty in some 
measure of the same narrow way of thinking, which we 
meet with in this abstract of the Indian journal, when 
we fancy the customs, drcitses, and manners of other 
countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
rcKmble those of our own. 



IN the Spectator, No. 575, August 2, 1714, the fol- 
lowing article was proposed by Dr. Swift. 

" The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen : Supposing the body of the earth were a great 
ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single grain or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated every tliou- 
sand years. Supposing then that you had in your 
choice to be happy all the while this prodigious mass of 
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s«^d was consuming bj this slow method, until ther 
wu not a grain of it left, on condition you were to In 
.^-iniserable for ever after ; or supposing that 70a niglii 
be happy for ever after, on condition you would be ad 
serable until the whole mass of sand were thus annihilfr 
ted at the rate of one sand in a thousand years : whid 
of these two cases would you make your choice ?" 
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AN ESSAY ON NATIONAL REWARDS; 

BEING A FROPOBAL FOR BESTOWING THEM ON A PLAN 
MORS DURABLE AND RESPECTABLE. 

CuntH adsinitmeriiaque exptcUnipramiapalnui. Viio. 

There » no maxim in politics more indisputable, 
than that a nation should have many honours to reserve 
for thoae who do national services. This raises emula- 
tioD, cherishes public merit, and inspires every one with 
an ambition which promotes the good of his country. 
The lev expensive these honours are to the public, the 
more still do they turn to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave 
only place and distinction to tlie person who received 
them. An oaken garland, to be worn on festivals and 
public ceremonies, was the glorious recompense of one 
who had covered a citizen in battle. A soldier would 
not only venture his life for a mural crown, but think 
the most hazardous enterprise sufficiently repaid by so 
noUe a donation. 

Bttt, among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed by 
the Emperor of China. '^ These are never given to any 
eabject,'' says Monaeur le Comte, ^^ till the subject is 
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dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the last, be ]» 
called in all public memorials by the title ivhich the eiift- 
peror confers on him after his death, and his children 
take then* ranks accordingly." This keeps the ambi- 
tious subject in a perpetual dependence, making him al* 
ways vigilant and active, and in every thing conforma* 
We to the will of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary vewanls among us, whicbiare 
more esteemed by the pei'sous who receive them, and 
are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of medals^ 
But there is something in the modern manner of cele-^ 
brating a great action in medals, which makes such a 
reward much less valuable than it was among the Ro- 
mans. There is generally but one coin stamped upoa 
the occasion, which is made a present to the person who 
is celebrated on it. By this means the whole fame is in* 
his own custody. The applause that is bestowed upon* 
him is too much limited and confined. He is in posses- 
sion of an honour which the world perhaps knows nothing- 
of. He may be a gi-eat man in his own family ; his wife 
and children may see tlie monument of an-exploit, which. 
the public in a little time is a stranger to. The Ro- 
mans took a quite diflerent method in this particular. 
Their medals were their current money. When an ac- 
tion deserved to be recorded on a coin, it was stamped- 
perhaps upon a hundred thousand pieces of money, like 
our shillings or halfpence, wliich were issued out of the 
mint, and became cuixeut. This metliod published- 
every noble action to advantage, and in a short space of 
time spread through the whole Roman empire. The 
Romans wei'e so careful ta preserve tlie memory of greal 
events upon their coins, that wlien any particular piece 
of money grew very scarce, it was often recoined by a 
succeeding emperor, many years after the deatli of tho- 
emperor to whose honour It was first struck. 
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A friend of nrine drew up a project of this kind duriog 
the late ministrj, which would then have been put in 
cxecation, had it not been too busy a time for thoughts 
of that nature* As this project has been very much 
talked of by the gentkmaa above raentioned to men of 
the greatest genius as well as quality, I am informed 
there is now a design on foot for executing the proposal 
which was then made, and that we shall have several 
AurtlungB and halfpence charged on the reverse with ma- 
ny of the glorious particulars of her majesty's reign. 
This is one of those arts of peace which may very well 
deserve to be cultivated, and whicli may t>e of great use 
to posterity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 
above mentioned, wliich was delivered to the late lord 
treasurer,"* I shall here give the public a sight of it ; 
for I do not question but . that the cm ions part of my 
readers will be very well pleased to see so much mat- 
ter, and so many useful hints upon this subject, laid to- 
gether in so clear and concise a manner : 

" The English have not been so careful as other po- 
lite nations to preserve the memory of iheir great actions 
and events on medals. Their subjects are few, their 
mottoes and devices mean, and the coins themselves not 
numerous enough to spread among the people, or de- 
scend to posterity. 

" The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
and by the establishment of a society for the invention 
of proper inscriptions and designs, have the whole histo- 
ry of their present king in a regular series of medals. 

'^ They have failed, as well as the English, in coining 
so small a number of each kind, and those of such costly 

* Earl of Godolphin; not Oxford, as Mr. Granger supposes in Ui^ 
pre&ce to his Biographical History. N. 
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metals, that each species may be lost Id a few ages, and 
is at present no where to be met with but in the cahi- 
nets of the curious. 

^' The ancient Romans took the only effectual method 
to disperse and preserve their medals, by making them 
their current money. 

^ Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace 'as 
war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not only an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a so- 
lemn devotion, the remission of a duty or tax, a new 
temple, seaport, or highway, were transmitted to poste* 
rity after this manner. 

" The greatest variety of devices are on their cop- 
per money, which have most of the designs that are to 
be met with on the gold and silver, and several peculiar 
to that metal only. By this means they were dispersed 
into the remotest comers of the empire, came into the 
possession of the poor as well as rich, and were in 
no danger of perishing in the hands of those that might 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metaL 

^ Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of the senate* 

'' It is therefore proposed : 

" 1. That the English farthings and halfpence be re- 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

*' 2. That they bear devices and inscriptions allud- 
ing to all the most remarkable parts of her majesty's 
reign. 

" 3. That there be a society established, far the find- 
ing out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and devices. 

^' Tiiat no subject, inscription, or device, be stamp- 
ed without the approbation of tliis society ; nor, if it 
be thought proper, without the autliority of privy coun- 
I'll 
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* By this meaDS, medals, that are it present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, irill be of use in the 
ordloarj commerce of life, and, at the same time, per- 
petuate the glories of her majesty's reigD, reward the la- 
bofirs of her greatest subjects, keep alive in the people a 
gratitude for public services, and excite the emulation of 
posterity. To these generous purposes nothing can so 
much contribute as medals of this kind, which are of 
uudoubted authority, of necessary use and observation, 
not perishable by time, nor confined to any certain 
place; properties not to be found in books, statues, pic- 
tuica, buildings, or any other monuments of iUustnous 
actimis."* 

* It has been iogenioiuly proposed, by Mr. Granger, to nipplj the 
defect of English medals, by collections of engraved portraitSf which, 
fcowerer tuefiil in themselTes, have lain under the same prejudices 
with antient coins, and have been generally esteemed as little more thaa 
empty amusements. For want of regularity, the poetaster frequent- 
ly takes place of the poet, and the pedant of the man of genius : 
John Ogilby is exalted above Mr. Dry den, and Alexander Ron 
(the continuator of Raleigh*s History) has the precedence of Sir 
Walter, becapse engraved by a better hand. Mr. Evelyn, in hi* 
* Namianata,** has recommended such a collection. ^. 
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It may be said, without oiTcncc to otijer cities of mucb' 
greater consequence to the world, tliat our town of 
Dublin ddes not want its due proportion of folly and' 
vice, both native and imported ; and as to those import- 
ed, we have the advanta«i;e to rca?ive them last, aud" 
consequently, after our happy mannoi, to improve and' 
redne upon them. 

But because there arc many" cfTcrts of folly and vice 
amon<; us, whei-eof some arc general, others confined to 
smallier Dunibci*s, and others again perhaps to a few in- 
dividuals ; there is a society lately established, who at 
great expense have erected an office of intelligence, 
from which they are to receive weekly information of 
an impoilant events aud singularities, which this famous 
metropolis can fiirnish. Strict injunctions are givcu to 
have the truest information ; in order to which, ceitain. 
qualified persons are employed to attend upon duty iu- 
their several posts ; some at the playhouse, others in 
churches; some at ball.s asscniblics, oofTee-houscs, and 
meetings for quadrille; some at the several courts o£ 
justice, botli spiritual aud temporal; some at the college,, 
some upon my lord mayor and aldermen iu their publio- 
afTairs ; lastly, some to converse with favourite cham- 
bermaids, aud to frequent those alehouses and brandy- 

* This periodical paper wa$ publi&bed at DiibUn, in 1728-9, hy the 
DeHn,iQ conjuacUoa witb Dr. Sbcridaiii « aud.woi extesded to twenty 
noaibon. P?. 
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Aofm where the footmen of great families meet in a 
moming ; onlj the barracks and pailiameot house are 
excepted ; because we have yet found no cnfans perdus 
bold enough to ventiu% their persons at either. Out of 
these and some other store-houses, we hope to gather 
naterials enough to inform, or divert, or correct, or vex 
the town. 

But as facts, passages, and adventures of all kinds arc 
likelj to have the greatest sitare in our paper, whereof 
we cannot always answer for the tntth; due care shall 
be taken to have them applied to feigned namrs, wliere- 
by all just oflfence will be removed ; for if none be guil- 
ty, none will have cause to blush or be angry ; if other- 
wise, then the guilty pei-son is safe for the future upon 
his present amendmeat, and safe for the present from all 
but his own conscience. 

There is another resolution taken amons: tn*. which I 
fear will give a greater and more general ditcoutent, and 
is of so singular a nature that I have hardly confidence 
enough to mention it, although it be absolutc>1y uecessa- 
ry by way of apology for so bold and unpopular an at- 
tempt. Bui so it is, that we have taken a desperate 
counsel, to produce into the world evciy distinguished 
action either of justice, prudence, generosity, charity, 
friendsliip, or public spirit, which comes well attested to- 
us. And although we shall neither here^ so daring as 
to assign names, yet we shall hardly forbear to give some 
hints, that perhaps to tlie great displeasure of such de- 
serving persons, may endanger a discovery. For we 
think that even virtue itself should submit to such a 
mortification, as by its visibility and example will ren- 
der it more useful to the world But however, the rea- 
ders of these papers need not be in pain of being over- 
charged with so dull and ungrateful a subject. And yet 
^ho knows, but such an occasion may be ofiered to u» 
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once in a year or two, after ire have settled a correqioiMl 
ence round the kingdom. 

But, after all our hoast of materials sent us by our se* 
veral emissaries, we may probably soon fall short, if the 
town will not be pleased to lend us farther assistance to- 
ward entertaining itself. The world best knows its own 
faults and virtues, and whatever is sent shall be faithful- 
ly returned back, only a little embellished according to 
the custom of authors. We do therefore demand and 
expect continual advertisements in great numbers to be 
sent to the printer of this paper, who has employed a jn- 
^cious secretary to collect such as may be most usefiil 
for the public 

And although we do not intend to expose our own per-' 
sons by mentioning names, yet we are so far from r^ 
quiring the same caution in oui* correspondents, that, on 
the contrary, we expressly charge and command them, 
in all the facts they send us, to set down the Dame% ti- 
tles, and places of abode at length ; togetlier with a ve- 
ry particular description of the persons, dresses, dispoil- 
tions of the several lords, ladies, 'squires, madams, law- 
yers^ gamesters, toupees, sots, wits, rakes, and informer^ 
whom they shall have occasion to mention ; otherwise it 
will not be possible for us to adjust our style to the dif> 
fercnt qualities and capacities of the persons concerned, 
and treat them with the respect or familiarity that may 
be due to their stations and characters, which we are d^ 
termined to observe witli the utmost strictness, that none 
may have cause to complain. 
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fyseptromnes 
IhU p^nowUf et turbam reddtt in unam. 



THE players having now almost done with the comer 
47 called the Beggar's Opera for the season; it may be 
DO impleasant speculation, to reflect a little upon this dra- 
matic piece, so singular in the subject and manner, so 
BHich an original, and which has h-equentlr given so ve- 
17 agreeable an entertainment 

Although an evU taste be very apt to prevail, both 
here and in Liondon ; jet there is a point, which, who- 
ever can rightly touch, will never fail of pleasing a very 
fieat msyority ; so great, that the dislikers out of dul- 
oesB or affectation will be silent, and forced to fall in 
with the herd : the point I mean is, what we call hu 
nour; whicli, in its perfection, is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit ; if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that t)ie word is pe* 
culiar to our English tongue ; but I differ fipom him in 
the opinion, that the thing itself is peculiar to the Eng- 
lish nation, because the contrary may be found in ma« 
Dy Spanish, Italian, and French productions : and par- 
ticularly, whoever has a taste for true humour, will find 
a hundred instances of it in those volumes printed in 
France under the name of Le Theatre Italieo; to say 
nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others. 

I^ow I take the comedy, or farce (or whatever name 
the critics will allow it) called the Beggar's Opera, to 
excel in this article of humour; and upon that merit t« 
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have met with such prodigious success, both here and in 
England. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and music, irluch are said 
to have most power over the minds of men; it is certida 
that very few have a taste or judgment of the excelkih 
ties of the two former; and if a man succeed in either, 
it is upon the authority of those few judges, that lend 
their taste to the bulk of readers, who have non^ of their 
own. I am told there are as few good judges in mu- 
sic ; and that among those who crowd the operas, nine 
in ten go thither merely out of curiosity, fashion, or af* 
fectatiou. 

But a taste for humour is in some manner fixed to die 
very nature of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar: 
except u|)on subjects too refined, and superior to their 
understaiidhig. 

And, as Uiis taste of humour is purely natural, so is hu- 
mour itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit 
or learning ; for we observe it sometimes among common 
servants, and the meanest of the peo[)le, while the Very 
owners are often ignorant of the gift they possess. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contempt!' 
bly treated by critics, under the name of low humour, 
or low comedy : but I know likewise that the Spaniards 
and Italians, who are allowed to have the moat wit of 
any nations in £urope, do most excel in it, and do most 
esteem it. 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of the 
stars, or what situation of the climate, this endowment is 
bestowed upon mankind, may be a question fit for phi- 
losophers to discuss. It is certainly the best ingredient 
toward that kind of satire which is most useflil, and gives 
tlic leuiit ofTence ; w hich, instead of lashing, Jaiighs men 
out v)f their follies and vices; and is the character that 
gives Horace the preference to JuvcnaL 
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A And, although some things are too serious, solemn, or 
^■cred, to be turned into ridicule, yet the abuses of them 
^ M certainly not ; since it is allowed that corruptions in 
; idlgioD, politics, and law, may be proper topics for Uiu 
" Imd of satire. 
^■There are two ends that men propose in writing sa- 
fe : one of them less noble than the other, as regarding 
Bodung farther than the private satisfaction and pleasure 
rfthe writer: but without any view toward personal 
.Bilice : the other is a public spirit, prompting men of 
geDios and virtue to mend the world as far as they are 
tUe. And as both these cuds are innocent, so the lat- 
ter is highly commendable. Witli regard to the former, 
I demand, whether I have not as good a title to laugh, 
tt men have to be ridiculous ; and to expose vice, as 
mother has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and 
corruptions of a court, a ministry, or a senate, are they 
not amply paid by pensions, titles, and power, while 
I expect and desire no other reward, than that of laugh- 
ing with a few friends in a corner ? yet, if those who take 
offence think me in the wrong, I am ready to change the 
scene with them whenever they please. 

But, if my design be to make mankind better, then 
I think it is my duty ; at least, I am sure it is the iu- 
twest of those very courts and ministei-s, whose follies 
or vices I ridicule, to reward me for my good intention : 
for, if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get tlie 
laughers on our side ; it is much more easy, as well as 
wise, to get those on our side who can make millions 
laugh when they please. 

My reason for mentioning courts and ministers (whom 
I never think on but with the most profound veneration,) 
is, because an opinion obtains, that in the Beggar^a 
Opera there appears to be some reflection upon coiutiers 
ind statesman, wliereof I am by no means a judge. 
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have met with such prodi^ous success, both here and in 
England. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and music, it\uc\\ are said 
to have most power over the minds of men; it is certain 
that very few have a taste or judgment of the excellen- 
cies of the two former ; and if a man succeed in either, 
it is upon the authority of those few judges, that lend 
their taste to the bulk of readers, who have non^ of their 
own. I am told there are as few good judges in mu- 
sic ; and that among those who crowd the operas, nine 
in ten go thither merely out of curiosity, fashion, or af- 
fectation. 

But a taste for humour is in some manner fixed to the 
very nature of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar : 
except upon subjects too re/Ined, and superior to their 
understandhig. 

And, as tliis taste of humour is purely natural, so is hu- 
mour itself; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit 
or learning ; for we observe it sometimes among common 
servants, and the meanest of the people, while the Very 
owners are often ignorant of the gift they possess. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contempti- 
bly treated by critics, undei* the name of low humour, 
or low comedy : but I know likewise that the Spaniards 
and Italians, who are allowed to have the most wit of 
any nations in Europe, do most excel in it, and do most 
esteem it. 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of the 
stars, or what situation of the climate, this endowment is 
bestowed upon mankiiHl, may be a question fit for phi* 
losophcrs to discuss. It is certainly the best ingredient 
toward that kind of satire which is most useflil, and gives 
the least offence ; which, instead of lashing, laiighi men 
out of their follies and vices; and is the character that 
gives Horace the preference to JuveoaL 
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allhon^ some thii^ ave too scrioiu» solemn, or 
to be turoed into ridicale, yet the abuses of them 
cmiinlj not ; since it is allowed that corruptions in 
lefijgioD. poKtics. and law, maj be proper topics for thu 
kind of satire. 

There are two ends that men propose in writing sa- 
tire : ooe of them less noble than the other, as regarding 
nothing fiuther than the private satisfaction and pleasure 
of the writer: but without any view toward personal 
Bailee : the other is a public spiiit, prompting men of 
genius and virtue to mend the world as far as tliey are 
able. And as both these ends arc innocent, so the lat- 
ter is hishlT commendable. Witli rc<rard to the foi-mer, 
I demand, whether I have not as sood a title to laugh, 
as men have to be ridiculous: and to expose vice, as 
another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and 
conrnptions of a court, a miabtry. or a senate, are thc-j 
not amply paid by pensions, tiiies, and power, while 
f expect and desire no other reward, than that of laugh- 
is* wyh a few friends in a corner ? yet. if tliose who take 
offence think roe in tlie wrons; I am readv to chance the 
scene with them whenever they please. 

But* if my design be to make mankind better, then 
I think it is my duty ; at least, I am sure it Ls the in- 
terest of those very courts an- 1 minis! ei-s. whose follies 
or Tices I ridicule, to reward me for my ^ocd intention : 
for, if it be reckoned a high point of « is^lom to get tlie 
laughers on our side ; it is much more easy, as well as 
vise, to get those on our side who can make millions 
langh when they please. 

BIy reason for mentioning courts and mi:iister5(w}]om 
I never think on but witli the most profound veneration,) 
is, becMise an opinion obtains, that in the Beggar* 
Opera there appears to be some reilcrtion upon courtien^ 
and statesman, wfiereef I am by no means a iudge 
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It 18 true indeed, tliat Mr. Gaj, the author of thii 
piece, has been somewhat singular in the course of ha 
fortunes ; for it has happened, that after fourteen ftUB 
attending the court, with a large stock of real meiit» a 
modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred promisei^ 
and five hundred friends, he has failed of prefermeot; 
and upon a veiy weigJity reason. He lay under the 
suspicion of having written a libel, or lampoon, against 
a great minister.^ It is true, that great minister was 
demonstratively convinced, and publicly owned his con^ 
viction, that Mr. Gay was notlhe author; but having 
lain under the suspicion, it seemed very just that be 
should suffer the punishment ; because, in this most re- 
formed age, the virtues of a prime minister are no more 
to be suspected, than the chastity of Csesai'^s wife. 

It must be allowed^ that the Beggar's Opera is not 
the first of Mr. Gay's works, wherein he has been faultj 
with regard to courtiers and statesmen. For, to omit hia 
other pieces, even in his fables, published within two 
years past, and dedicated to the Duke of Cumberlandt 
for which he was promised a reward, he has been thought 
somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And although 
it be highly probable he meant only the courtiers of for- 
mer times, yet he acted unwarily, by not considering 
that the malignity of some people, might misinterpret 
what he said to the disadvantage of present persons and 
affairs. 

But I have now don^ with Mr. Gay as a politidaD ; 
and shall consider him henceforward only as author of 
the Beggar'^s Opera, wherein he has, by a turn of hu- 
mour entirely new, placed vices of all kinds in the 
strongest and most odious light ; and thereby done emi* 
nent service both to religion and morality. Thu ap- 

• Sir Robert Walpole. N, 
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peiM from the uoparalleled success he has met vnih. 
All ranks, parties, and denomiDatioDs of men, either 
cMKIing to see his opera, or reading it with delight io 
Aeir dosets ; even ministers of state, whom he is thought 
to have most offended (next to those whom the actors 
lepresebt) appearing frequently at the theatre, from a 
consciousness of their own innocence, and to convince 
the world how unjust a parallel, malice, envy, and dis* 
afiection to the government, have made. 

I am assured that several worthy clergymen in this' 
city went privately to see the Beggar's Opera, repre- 
sented ; and that the fleering coxcombs in the pit 
amused themselves with making discoveries, and spread- 
ing the names of those gentlemen round the audience. 

I shall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman, who 
would appear (^nly in his habit at the theatre, with 
sach a vicious crew as might pi'obably stand round him, 
at roch comedies and profane tragedies as are often re- 
presented. Besides, I know very well, that persons of 
their fonction are bound to avoid the appearance of evi]« 
or of giving cause of offence. But when the lords chan- 
cellors, who are keepers of the king's conscience ; when 
the jiidges of the land, whose title is reverend ; when la* 
dies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to the 
strictest decency, appear in the theatre without censure ; 
I cannot understand, why a young clergyman, who 
comes concealed out of curiosity to see an innocent and 
moral play, should be so highly condemned ; nor do I 
much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who said, 
** he hoped none of his clergy were there." I am glad 
to hear there are no weightier objections against that 
reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there 
Aever may. But I should be very sorry that any of 
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them should be so n^eak, as to imitate a court chaplain* 
Id England, who preached against the Beggar's OgetM, 
which will probably do more good than a thousand ser- 
mons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so prostitute a 
divine. 

In this happj performance of Mr. Gay's, all the cha- 
racter are just, and none of them carried beyond nature, 
or hardly beyond practice. It discovers the whole 
system of tliat commonwealth, or that imperittm inimpe' 
rio of iniquity established among us, by whicli neither 
our lives nor our properties are secure, either in the 
highways, or in public assemblies, or even in our own 
houses. It shows the miserable lives, and the constant 
fate, of those abandoned wretches : for how little they 
sell their lives and souls; betrayed by their whores, 
their comrades, and the receivei*s and purchasers of 
those thefts and robberies. This comedy contains like- 
wise a satire, which, without inquiring whether it affects 
the present age, may possibly be useful in times to come ; 
I mean, where the author takes the occasion of compar- 
ing the common robbers of the public, and their several 
stratagems of betrajiug, undermining, and hanging each 
other, to the several arts of politicians in times of cof- 
ruption. 

This comedy likewise exposes, with great justice, that 
unnatural taste for Italian music among us, which is 
wholly unsuitable to our northern climate, and the 
genius of the people, whereby we arc overruo with Ita- 

* This court chaplaia was Dr. Thomas Herring, then preacher at 
Lincoln*s Ion. He was made Rector of Blechingly in 1731, and the 
same year Dean of Rochester : was raised to the Sec of Bangor in 
1737, tranrtatetl to York in 1743, and to Canterbury in 1747. He died 
in 1757, at tlic age of 64. Sec a letter of Dr. Herring to Mr. Dun- 
combe (who had written two letters in jutitification of the Sermon 
against the Beggar's '^>;era) in the preface to '* Arclibishop Herring*! 
Seven ??c!mons on Public Occasion!*, 1763." N. 
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San eflfeminftcy, and Italian nonsense. An old gentle- 
man aaid to me, that many years ago, when the practice 
lM| unnatural rice grew frequent in London, and many 
were prosecuted for it, he was sure it would be the 
fiverunner of Italian operas and singers ; and then we 
dMNdd want nothing but stabbing, or poisoning, to make 
Sfl perfect Italians. 

Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing 
bat servile attachment to a party, affectation of singu* 
larity^ lamentable dullness, mistaken zeal, or studied 
bTpocrify, can haVe the least reasonable objection 
against this excellent moral performstnce of tlie celebra* 
ted Mr Gay. 
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Sic V08 non vobis veUera fertis, oves. 

Not for yourselves, ye sheep, your fleeces grow. 

Having, on the 12th of October last, received a letter 
signed Andrew Dealer and Patrick Pennyless, 
I believe the following Paper, just come to my hands, 
will be a sufficient answer to it# 

County of Donn, Dec, 2, 1728. 

Sir, 
I AM a country gentleman, and a member of parlia- 
ment, with an estate of about 1400Z. a year; which, as 
a Northern landlord, I receive from above two hundred 
tenants : and my lands having been let near twenty 
years ago, the rents, until very lately, wei-e esteemed to 
be not above half value ; yet, by the intolerable scarci- 
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tj of silver, I lie uuder the greatest diffindties ia re- 
ceiviog them, as well as iu paying my labourers, or boji 
log any thing necessary for my family from IradeaMD 
who are not able to be long out of their money. But the 
sufTeringi of me, and those of my rank, are triflei in 
comparison of "what die meaner sort undev]go ; such as 
the buyers and sellers at fairs and markets; the shop- 
J^eepers in every town; and farmers in general; aD 
those who travel with fish, poultry, peddlary-ware, and 
other conveniences to sell : but moi'e especially handi- 
crafts-men, who work for us by the day ; and common 
labourers, whom I have already mentioned. Both 
these kinds of people I am forced to employ until their 
wages amount to a double pistole, or a moidore (for we 
hardly have any gold of lower value left us) to divide 
it among themselves as they can : and this is generally 
done at an alehouse, or brandy shop ; where, beside the 
cost of getting drunk (which is usually the case) they 
must pay ten pence or a shilling for changing their 
piece into silver to some huckstering fellow, who follows 
that trade. But, what is infinitely worse, those poor 
men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up 
their oatmeal, and other necessaries of life, at almost 
double value ; and consequently are not able to dis- 
charge half their score, especially under tlie scarceness 
of corn for two years past, and the melancholy dis- 
appointment of the present crop. 

The causes of tliis, and a thousand other evils, are 
clear and manifest to you and all thinking men, al- 
though hidden from the vulgar ; these indeed complain 
of hard times, the dearth of com, tlie want of money, 
the bachiess of seasons ; that th(;ir goods bear no price, 
an«l tlie poor cannot find work ; but their weak reason- 
h\^ never carry them to the hatred and contempt borne 
us l)y our neighbours and brethren, without the least 
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foandB of provocation ; who rejoice at our laiiferiDgB, 
aftiKMi^ sometimes to their own disadvantage. They 
caUer not the dead weight upon every beneficial 
kanch ot our trade ; that half our revenues are annu* 
•D7 tent to England ; with many other grievances pe- 
cniiar to this unhappy kingdom, which keeps us from 
eiijoyiiig the common benefits of mankind ; as you, and 
some other lovers of their country, have so often ob- 
served, with such good inclinations, and so little ef- 
fect. 

• It is true indeed, tliat under our circumstances in 
general, this complaint for the want of silver, may ap- 
pear as ridiculous, as for a man to be impatient about a 
flcat finger, w hen he is struck with the plague : and yet 
a poor fellow going to tlie gallows, may be allowed to 
feel the smart of wasps while he is upon Tyburn road. 
This misfortune is so uigiug and vexatious in every 
kind of small traffic, and so hoiurly pressing upon all 
^rsons in the country whatsoever, that a hundred in- 
coDveniences, of perhaps greater moment in themselves^ 
have been tamely submitted to, with far lc8s disquietude 
and murmur. And the case seems yet the harder, if it 
be true, what many skilful men assert, that nothing is 
mare easy than a remedy ; and, that the want of silver, 
in proportion to the little gold remaining among us, is 
•altogether as unnecessary, as it is inconvenient. A 
-person of distinction assured me very lately, that, in 
-discoursing with the lord lieutenant^ before his last re- 
turn to England, his excellency said, " He had pressed 
the matter often, in proper time and place, and to pro- 
per persons ; and could not see any difficulty of the 
least moment, that could prevent us from being made 
easy upon this ailicle.'* 

* The Lord Carteret N. 
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Whoever carries to Eogland twenty-seven English 
sliilliDgs, and Mngs back one moidore of full weight, ii 
a gainer of nine pence Irish : in a guinea, the advan- 
tage is three pence ; and two pence in a pistole. The 
BANKERS, who are generally masters of all our gold and 
silver, with this advantage, have sent over as much or 
the latter as came into their hands. The value of one 
thousand moidores in silver would thus amount in clear 
profit to 37/. lOs. The shopkeepers, and other traders, 
who go to London to buy goods, followed the same prac- 
tice ; by which we have been driven into this insup- 
portable distress. 

To a common thinker it should seem, that nothing 
would be more easy than for the government to redress 
this evil, at any time they shall please. Wh^ the 
value of guineas was lowered in England from 21 s, and 
6i. to only 21^. the consequences to this kingdom were' 
obvious, and manifest to us all : and a sober man may 
be allowed at least to wonder, although he dare not 
complain, why a new regulation of coin among us was 
not then made; much more, why it has never been 
since. It would surely require no very profound skill 
in algebra to reduce the diflference of nine pence in 
thirty shillings, or three pence in a guinea, to less than 
a farthing ; and so small a fraction could be no temptation 
either to bankers to hazard their silver at sea, or trades- 
men to load themselves with it in their joumies to Eng- 
land. In my humble opinion it would be no unseason- 
able condescension, if the government would graciously 
please to signify to the poor loyal protcstant subjects of 
Ireland, either that this miserable want of silver is not 
possibly to be remedied in any degree by the nicest 
Hkill in arithmetic ; or else that it does not stand with 
the good pleasure of England to suffer any silver at all 
among us. In the former case, it would be madness to 
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tMftet impoflrihilities; and, io the other, we must sub- 
lut: for liTes and fortunes are always at the mercy of 
the coMauEBOR. 

The question has been often put in ptiutcil papers, by 
the DRikPiER and others, or perhaps by the same wri- 
tat under different styles, why this kingdom should not 
be pennitted to have a muit of its own for the coinage 
of gold, silver, and copper ; which is a power exercised 
by many bishops, and every petty pnuce, in Germany ? 
fiut this question has never been answered ; nor the 
least application, that t have heard of, made to the crown 
from hence for the grant of a public mint ; although it 
stands upon record, that several cities, and corporations 
here, had the liberty of coining silver. I can see no 
reasons why we alone, of all nations, are thus restrain- 
ed, but such as I dare not mention : only thus far I may 
venture, that Ireland is the first imperial kingdom since 
29iinrod, which ever wanted power to coin their own 
money. 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for any 

subject to petition either the prince or the parliament, 

provided it be done in a dutiful and regular manner : 

but what is lawful for a subject of Ireland, I profess I 

cannot' determine : nor will undertake that the printer 

shall not be prosecuted in a court of justice for publish* 

iug my wishes, that a poor shopkeeper might be able to 

change a guinea or a moidore, when a customer comes 

for a crown's worth of goods. I have known less 

crimes punished with the utmost severity, under the 

title of disaiTectiou. And I cannot but approve the wis^ 

dom of the ancients, who, after Astrea had fled from the 

earth, at least took CBre to provide three upright judges 

for hell. Men^s ears among us are iudeed grown so 

nice, that whoever happens to think out of fashion, in 

Yrbat relates to tlie welfare of this kingdbm, dare cot so 
VOL. viii. t 
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much as complaia of the toothach, lest our weak anA 
busy dabblers io politics should be ready to swear 
against him for disaffection. 

There was a method practised by Sir Ambrose CnW' 
ley, the great dealer in iron works, which I wonder the 
gentlemen of our country, under this great exigence^ 
have not thought fit to imitate. In the several towns 
and villages where he dealt, and many miles round, he 
gave notes instead of money (from two pence to twenty 
shillings) which passed current in all shops and marketSi 
as well as in houses where meat or diink was sold. I 
see no reason, why the like practice may not be intro- 
duced among us with some degree of success; or, at 
least, may not serve as a poor expedient in this our 
blessed age of paper; which, as it discharges all our 
gi'eatest payments, may be equally useful in the smaller^ 
and may just keep us alive, until an English act of par- 
liament shall forbid it. 

I have been told, that among some of our poorest 
American colonies upon the continent, the people enjoy 
the liberty of cutting tlic little money among them into 
halves and quarters, for the conveniences of small traf- 
fic. How happy should we be in comparison of our 
present condition, if the like privilege were granted to 
us of employing the sheers for want of a mint, upon our 
foreign gold, by clipping it into half crowns, and shil- 
lings, and even lower denominations; for bcggai-s must 
be content to live upon scraps; and it would be our fe- 
licity, that these scraps could never be exported lo 
other countries while any thing better was left. 

If neither of these projects will avail, I see nothing; 
left us but to truck and barter our goods, like the wild 
Indians, with each other, or with our too powerful 
n^^ighbours; only with this disadvantage on our side, 
that the Indians enjoy the product of their own land; 
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vhereas the better half of ours is sent away, without eo 
much as a recompeDse io bugles or glass in return. 

It must needs be a very comfortable circumstance io 
the present juncture, that some thousand families are 
gone, are going, or preparing to go from hence, and set- 
tle themselves in America : the poorer sort for want of 
work; the farmers, whose beneficial bargains are now be- 
come a rackrent too hard to be borne, and those who ha\e 
any ready money, or can purchase any by the sale of 
their goods or leases, because thej find their fortunes 
hourly decaying, that their goods will bear no price, 
and that few or none have any money to buy the very 
necessaries of Jife, are hastening to follow their departed 
neighbours. It is tnie, corn among us carries a very 
high price ; but it is for the same reason, that rats and 
cats, and dead horses, have been often bought for gold 
in a town besieged. 

There is a person of quality in my neighbourhood, 
who, twenty years ago, when he was just come to age, 
being unexperienced, and of a generous temper, let his 
lands, even as times went then, at a low i*ate to able 
tenants; and consequently, by tlie rise of lands since 
that time, looked upon his estate to be set at half value : 
but numbers of these tenants or their descendants, are 
now offering to sell tlieir leases by cant,* even those 
which were for lives, some of them renewable for ever, 
and some fee-farms, which the landlord himself has 
bought in at half the price they would have yielded 
seven years ago. And some leases let at the same time 
for lives, have been given up to him without ~any con- 
sideration at all. 

This is the most favourable face of all things at pre- 
sent among us; I say, among us of tlie Noilh, who were 

* Or auction. F, 
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esteemed the only thriving people of the kiogdom. And 
how far, aud how soon, this misery and desolation may 
spread, it is easy to foresee. 

The vast sums of money daily carried off by our nu- 
merous adventurers to America, have deprived us of our 
gold in these parts, almost as much as of oiur silver. 
And the good wives who come to our houses, offer us 
their pieces of linen, upon which their whole dependence 
lies, for so little profit, that it can neither half pay their 
rents, nor half support their families. 

It is remarkable, that this enthusiasm spread among 
our Northern people, of slieltering themselves in the 
continent of America, has no other foundation than their 
present insupportable condition at home. I have made 
all possible inquiries to learn what encouragement our 
people have met with, by any intelligence from those 
plantations, sufficient to make them undertake so tedious 
and hazardous a voyage in all seasons of the year, and 
so ill accommodated in their ships, that many of them 
have died miserably in their passage, but could never 
get one satisfactory answer. Somebody, they knew not 
who, had written letters to his friend or cousin from 
thence, inviting him by all means to come over; that it 
was a fine fruitful country, and to be held for ever at a 
penny an acre. But the truth of the fact is this : the 
English established in those colonies are in great want 
of men to inhabit that tract of ground which lies be* 
tween them and the wild Indians, who are not re'duced 
under their dominion. We read of some barbarous peo* 
pie, whom the Romans placed in their army for no other 
service than to blunt tlieir enemies' swords, and after- 
ward to fill up trenches with their dead bodies. And 
thus our people, who transport themselves, are settled 
into those interjacent tracts, as a screen against the in- 
sults of the savages; and many have as much lands as 
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thej can clear from the woods, at a verj reasonable 
rate, if thej can afford to pay about a hundred years 
pncfaaac by their labour. Novr, beside the fox's rea- 
aoD,^ which inclines all those who have already ventur- 
ed thither to represent every thing in a false light, as 
well /or justifying their own conduct, as for irttling coni- 
peidons in their misery, the governing people in those 
plantations have also wisely provided, tlint no letters 
shall besuflered to pass from th^-nce hither, without be- 
ing first Ticwed by the council ; by wliicli, our people 
iiere are wholly deceived in the o[fTnions they have of 
the happy condition of tlieir friends gone before iliem. 
This was accidentally discovered some niontlis ?:ro by 
an honest man, who, having transported himself and 
family thither, and finding all things dirccily contrary 
to his hope, had the luck to convey a private note by a 
fiuthfbl hand to his relation here, entreating him not to 
think of such a voyage, and to discourage all his friendA 
from attempting it Yet this, although it be a truth 
well known, has produced very little eflfect ; which is no 
manner of wonder ; for, as it is natural to a mau in a 
fever to turn often, although without any hope of ease ; 
or, when he is pursued, to leap down a precipice, to 
avoid an enemy just at his back; so, men in the ex- 
tremest degree of miseiy and want, will naturally fly to 
the first appearance of relief let it be ever so vain or 
Tirionary. 

You may observe, that I have veiy superficially 
touched the subject I began with, and with the utmoiyt 
caution ; for I know how criminal the least complaint 
has been thought, however seasonable or just or ho- 
nestly intended, which has forced me to offer up my 

* The fox who, haviDg lost his lul, would hare persuaded tkere«t 
t» cot off theirs. fiU 
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daily prayei*s, that it may never, at least in my time, bt 
interpreted by inuendoes as a false, scandalous, seditious 
and disaffected action, for a man to roar under an acute 
fit of the gout ; ivhich, beside the loss and the danger, 
would be very inconvenient to one of my age, so severe- 
ly afflicted with that distemper. 

I wish you good success, but I can promise you little^ 
in an ungrateful office you have taken up without the 
least view either to reputation or profit Perhaps your 
comfort is, that none but villains and betrayers of their 
country can be your enemies. Upon which I have 
little to say, having not the honour to be acquainted 
with many of that sort; and therefore, as you may easi- 
ly believe, am compelled to lead a very retired life. I 
am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

A. North. 
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\* ** The Direetions to Spirants** is •videBtlj' aa annulled ]M» 
tbrmance; some parts of it containing merelj rough outlinefc Ifr. 
Faulkner, who printed it in November 1745, prefixed toittbisadvia^ 
tisement: " The following treatise was begun some jean ago by fbt 
Author, who had not leisure to finish and put it into proper order, b^ 
ing engaged in many other works of greater use to his country, asmay* 
be seen by most of his writings. But, as the author^s den^ was ta 
expose the villanies and frauds of servants to their masters and nds* 
tresses, we shall make no apology for its publication : bat give it our 
readers in the same manner as we find it in the original, whieh'inay 
be seen in the printer^s custody. The few tautologies that occar in 
the characters left unfinished, will make the reader look upon the whole 
as a roujrli draught, with several outlines only drawn. Howevcri that 
there may appear no daubing or patchwork by other handa, it it 
thought most advisable to give it in the author's own wordif. It if 
imagined that he intended to make a large volume of this work; but, 
as time and health would not permit him, the reader may draw, (torn. 
what is here exhibited, means to detect the many vices and &ult8 to. 
which people in that kind of low life are subject. If gentlemen would 
seriously consider this work, which is written for their instruction (al- 
though ironically,) it would make them better economists, and pre- 
serve their estates and iamilies from ruin. It may be seen by mmm 
scattered papers (wherein were given hints for a dedication and pre- 
face, and a list of all degrees of servants) that the author intended to 
have gone through all their characters. This is all that need be 8ai4 
as to this treatise, which can only be looked upon as a fragment** 

G. P. 

Lord Orrery says, " The manuscript was handed about, and much 
applauded in the Dean's lifetime !" and that it is " written in so &- 
cetious a kind of low humour, that it must please many readers ; nor 
is it without some degree of merit, by pointing out with an amasing 
exactness (and what in a less trivial case must have been called judg- 
ment) the faults, blunders, trickF, lies, and various knaverieg of dpv 
Ufestic servants." H- 
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BDLES THAT CO]S"CERN ALL SERVANTS 

IN GENERAL. 



\VhEN yoar master or lady calls a servant by namcty 
if that servant be not in the iiraj, none of you are to an** 
viitap, for then there will be no end of your drudgery : 
and masters themselves allow, that if a servant comes 
when he is caUed, it is suiHcient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and in- 
ffolent, and behave yourself as if you were the injured 
person ; this will immediately put your master or lady 
•ff their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your fel- 
low-servants, be sure to conceal it for fear of being call- 
ed m tell-tale : however, tliere is one exception in case 
of a favourite servant, who is justly hated by the whole 
femily ; who therefore are bound in prudence to lay all 
the faults they can upon the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the marketman, and 
every other servant who is concerned in the expenses of 
the family, should act as if his master's whole estate 
ought to be applied to that servant's particular business. 
For instance, if the cook computes his master's estate to 
be a thousand pounds a year, he reasonably conchides^ 
that a thousand pounds a year will afford meat enough^ 
and therefore he need not be sparing ; the butler makes 
the same judgment ; so may the groom and the coach- 
man : and thus every branch of expense wiU be filled 

to your master's honour. 

I. 2 
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When you are chid before company (which with mb" 
mission to our masters and ladies, is an unmannerly prac- 
tice) it often happens that some stranger will haye the 
goodnature to drop a word in your excuse ; in such a 
case you will have a good title to justify yourself, and 
may rightly conclude, that whenever he chides you af- 
terward on other occasions, he may be in the wrong ; in 
which opinion you will be the better confirmed, by stat- 
ing the case to your fellow-servants in your own way, 
who will certainly decide in your favour : therefore, as 
I have said before, whenever you are chidden, complain 
as if you were injured. 

It often happens, that servants sent on messages are apt 
to stay out somewhat longer than the message requires, 
perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or some such trifle ; 
for, the temptation to be sure was great, and flesh and 
blood cannot always resist : when you return, the master 
storms, the lady scolds ; stripping, cudgelling, and tun> 
Ing off is the word. But here you ought to be provided 
with a set of excuses, enough to serve on all occasions: 
for instance, your uncle came fourscore miles to town 
this morning on purpose to see you, and goes back by 
break of day to-morrow : a brother servant, that borrow- 
ed money of you when he was out of place, was running 
away to Ireland : you were taking leave of an old fel- 
low-seiTaut, who was shipping for Barbadoes : your fa- 
ther sent a cow to you to sell, and you could not get a 
chapman till nine at night : you were taking leave of a 
dear cousin, w1k> is to be hanged next Saturday : you 
wrenched your foot against a stone, and were forced to 
stay three hours in a shop, before you could stir a step : 
some uastiness was thrown on you out of a garret-wiu- 
<low, and you were ashamed to come home before yoa 
were cleaned, and the smell went off: you were pressed 
lor the sea-service, and carried before a justice of peac^ 
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ivlio kept 70a three hours before he examined you, and 
ytm 1^ off with much ado : a baililT by mistake seized 
you for a debtor, and kept you the whole evening in a 
ipuoging house : you were told your master had gone to 
a tavern, and came to some mischance, and your grief 
was so great that you inquired for his honour in a hun- 
dred taTems between Fall-mall and Temple bar. 

Take aU tradesmen's parts against your master, and 
when you are sent to buy any thing, never offer to 
cdietpen it, but generously p^y the full demand. 
This is highly to your master's honour, and may be 
some shillings in your pocket ; and you are toconsider, 
if jour master has paid too much, he can better afford 
the loss than a poor tradesman. 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business, but 
that for which you were particularly hired. For ex- 
ample, if the groom be drunk, or absent, and the butler 
be ordered to shut the stable door, the answer is ready, 
Ab' please your honour, I don't understand horses : if a 
comer of the hanging wants a single nail to fasten it, 
and the footman be directed to tack it up, he may say, 
he does not understand that sort of work, but his honour 
may send for the upholsterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with the 
servants for not Cutting the doors after them: but 
neither masters nor ladies consider, that those doors 
fiaust be open before they can be shut, and that the la- 
bour is double to open and shut the doors; therefore 
the best, and ^ortest, and easiest way is 4o do neither. 
But if you are so often teased to shut the door, that yoa 
cannot easily forget it, then give the door such a clap 
as you go out, as will shake the whole room, and make 
•every thing rattle in it, to put your master and lady ib 
xmnd that you observe their directions. 

J. 3 
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If you find yourself^ to grow into favour with yoiir 
iqaster or lady, take some opportunity, in a Tezy mild 
way, to give them warning; and when they ask the 
i-eason, and seem loath to part with you, answer thatyoa 
Trould rather live with them than any ]x>dj else, but « 
poor servant is not to be blamed if he strives to better 
himself; that service is no inheritance; that your 
"Work is great, and your wages veiy small. Upon 
which, if your master has any generosity, he will add 
five or ten shillkigs a quarter, rather than let yoa gar 
but if you are balked, and have no mind to go ofl^ get 
some fellowHservant to tell your master, that he has pro* 
vailed upon you to stay- 
Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night; and 
take in the butler, provided he will give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweetheart^s, with 
the smoke of a candle, on the roof of the kitcheO) or 
the servants hall, to show your learning. 

If you are a young sightly fellow, whenever you 
wlusper your mistress at the table, run your nose fiiH 
in her cheek ; or if your breath be good, breathe full 
In her face ; this I have known to have had veiy good 
consequences in some families. 

Never come till you have been called three or four 
times; for none but dogs will come at the first whistle: 
and when the master calls *' Who's there ?" no servant 
is bound to come ; for Who's there is nobody's name. 

When you have broken aU your earthen drinking 
vessels below stsdrs (which is usually done in a week) 
fbe copper pot will do as well ; it can txnl iniik, heat 
porridge, hold small beer, or in case of necessity, serve 

* This is not EDglish, the particle to oaght not to precede the woi4 
grm^ after the verb fiiid;*better fiu»--' ff ^^a fiad joixnelf p9ij^ 
mg into favour,* Ac. S« 
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£r a jadiD; therefmre ^>pl7 it iadifTerently to all these 
an; bol never vasb or scour it, for fear of takiog off 
Ae tin* 

Abhougfa you are allowed knifes for the servania 
ban at mealfl^ yet yon ought to spare them, and make use 
only of your master^s. 

liet it be a eoostant rule, that do chair, stool, or table 
in die servants hall, or the kitchen, shall have above 
tkiee legs, irhich has been the ancient and constant 
pncfioe in all the fiamilies I ever knew, and is said to 
be fimnded upon two reasons : first, to show that servanta 
are ever in a tottering conditioD; secondly, it was 
thoog^t a point of humility, that the servants* chairs and 
taUes should have at least one leg fewer than those of 
their masters. I grant there has been an exception to 
Ihis rule with regard to the cook, who, by old custom, 
was aUowed an easy chair to sleep in after dinner ; and 
yet I have seldom seen them with above three legSk. 
Bow this epidemical lameness of servants' chairs, is by 
phiknqphers imputed to two causes, which arc obser\'ed 
to make the greatest revolutions in states and empires; 
I mean love and war. A stool, a chair, or a table, is 
the first weapon taken up in a general romping or skir* 
Biish ; and afier a peace, the chairs, if the>' be not very 
strong, are apt to suffer in the conduct of an amour, the 
codkL bdi^ usually fat and heavy, and the butler a little 
in drink. 

I Qould never endure to see maidservants so ungen* 
tee! as to walk the streets with their petticoats pinned 
vp; it is a foolish excuse to allege, their petticoats wiU 
be dirty, when they have so easy a remedy as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair of stairs after they 
come borne. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant is 
(he same slree^ leave yoor own street-door optQ;. 
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70U may get id without knocking when you come bad; 
otherwise your mistress may know you are gone oat, 
and you must be chidden. 

I do most earnestly exhort you all to unanimity and 
concord : but mistake me not : you may quarrel with 
each other as much as you please, only always bear in 
mind, that you have a common enemy, which is your 
master and lady, and you hare a common cause to de> 
fend. Believe an old practitioner; whoever out of 
malice to a fellow-servant carries a tale to his master, 
shall be ruined by a general confederacy against him. 

The general place of rendezvous for all the servaots^ 
both in winter and summer, is the kitchen ; there the 
grand affairs of the family ought to be consulted ; whe- 
ther they concern the stable, the dairy, the pantry, the 
laundry, the cellar, the nursery, the dining room, or 
my'lady's chamber : there, as in your own proper element, 
you can laugh, and squall, and romp, in ftill security. 

When any servant comes home drunk, and cannot 
appear, you must all join in telling your master, that he 
is gone to bed very sick ; upon which your lady will 
be so good natured, as to order some comfortable thing 
for the poor man or maid. 

When your master and lady go abroad together- to 
dinner, or on a visit for the evening, you need leave 
only one servant in the house, unless you have a blade- 
guard boy to answer at the door, and attend the children, 
if there be any. Who is to stay at home is to be deter- 
mined by short and long cuts, and tlie stayer at home 
may be comforted by a visit from a sweetheart, without 
danger of being caught together. These opportunities 
must never be missed, because they come but some- 
times ; and all is safe enough while there is a servant 
In tlie bouse. 
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When your master or lady comes home, and wants 
t lenraot who happens to be abroad, your answer must 
be^ that he had but just that minute stept out, being sent 
far by a couon who was dying. 

If your master calls you by name, and you happen to 
answer at the fourth call, you need not hurry yourself; 
and if you be chidden for staying, you may lawfully 
tty, you came no sooner, because you did not know what 
you were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of 
die room, and down stairs, mutter loud enough to be 
plainly heard; this will make him believe you are inno- 
cent* 

Whoever comes to visit your master or lady when they 
are abroad, never burden your memory with the per- 
son's name, for indeed you have too many other things 
to remember. Besides, it is a porter's business, and your 
master's fault he does not keep one ; and who can re- 
member names? and you will certainly mbtake them, 
and you can neither write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your master or la- 
dy, unless you have some hopes that they cannot find it 
out in less than half an hour. When a servant is turn- 
ed oflT, all his faults must be told, although most of them 
were never known by his master or lady ; and all mis- 
chieb done by others, charged to him. And when they ask 
any of you, why you never acquainted tlicm before ? the 
answer is, "^ Sir, or Madam, really I was afraid it would 
make you angry; and besides, perhaps you might think 
it was malice in me.** Wliere there are little masters 
and misses in a house, they are usually great impedi- 
ments to the diversions of the servants ; the only reme- 
dy is to bribe them with gooA^ goodies, that they may 
Bot tell tales to papa and mamma* 
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I advise you of the servaQts, vbose master lirei id 
the couDtry, and who expect vales, always to stand rank 
and file when a stranger is taking his leave ; so that be 
must of necessity pass between you ; and he must have 
more confidence, or less money than usual^ if any of yoa 
let him escape : and according as he behaves himself le* 
member to treat him the next time he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to buy way (biag 
at a shop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket 
sink the money, and take up the goods on your mastflrli 
account. Thb is for the honour of your master and yon> 
self; for he becomes a man of credit at your recommen- 
dation. 

When your lady sends for you up to her chamber t* 
give you any orders, be sure to stand at the door, and 
keep it open, fiddling with the lock all the while she it 
talking to you, and keep the button in your hand, bit 
fear you should forget to shut the door after you. 

If your master or lady happen once in their lives to 
accuse you MTongfully^ you are a happy servant ; for 
you have nothing more to do, than for every fault you 
commit while you are in their service, to put them in 
mind of tliat false accusation, and protest yourself equaK 
)y innocent in the present case. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, and are 
too bashful to break the matter for fear of offending hin^ 
the best way is to grow rude and saucy of a sudden, and 
beyond your usual behaviour, till he finds it necessary 
to turn you off; and when you are gone, to revenge 
yourself, give him and his lady such a character to all 
your brother-servants who are out of places that none 
will venture to offer their service. 

Some nice ladies who are afraid of eatcliing cold, bar- 
ing observed that the maids and fellows below stairs o(> 
tea forget to shut the door after them, as they «ome n^ 
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tr go oat iuto the back yards, have contrived that a pul* 
fey uid a rope, Kith a large piece of lead at the end, 
ihoold be so flxed, as to make the door shut of itself, 
wA require a strong hand to open it ; which is an im- 
■ense toil to servants, whose business may force them 
ti^go in and out fifty times in a morning : but ingenuity 
on do much, for prudent servants have found out an ef- 
ktual remedy against this insupportable grievance, by 
tjfiqg up the pulley in such a manner, that the weight of 
the lead shall have no effect ; however, as to my own 
pirt, I would rather choose to keep the door always 
ipen, by laying a heavy stone at the bottom of it. 

The servant's candlesticks are generally broken, for 
•oduDg can last for ever. But you may find out many 
aq)edients; you may conveniently stick your candle in 
t bottle, or with a lump of butter against the wainscot, in 
I powderhorn, or in an old shoe, or in a cleft stick, or 
in the barrel of a pistol, or upon its own greese on a ta* 
ble, in a coflTeecup, or a dnnking-glass, a horn can, i^ 
teqN>t, a twisted napkin, a mustardpot, an inkhom, a 
BMOTOwbone, a piece of dough, or you may cut a hole 
in the loaf, and stick it there. 

When you invite the neighbouring servants to jgjiiket 
with you at home ip an evening, teach them a peculiar 
way of tapping or scraping at the kitchen-window, which 
you may hear, but not your master or lady; whom yon 
Bust take care not to disturb or IHgfaten at such unsea*- 
smable hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lapdog, or favourite cat, a mon- 
key, a parrot, a child ; or on the servant who was last 
turned oflf : by this rule you will excuse yourself, do no 
hurt to any body else, and save your master or lady from 
the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any work you 
•re about, Mse all expedients you can invent, rather than 
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leave the work undone. For instance, if the poke 
out of the way, or broken, stir the fire with the to 
if the tongs be not at hand, use the muzzle of the bell 
the wrong end of the fireshovel, the handle of the 
brush, the end of a mop, or your master's cane. If 
want paper to singe a fowl, tear the first book you 
about the house. Wipe your shoes, for want of ac 
with the bottom of a curtain, or a damask napki 
Strip your livery lace for garters. If the butler wa 
Jordan, he may use the great silver cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candles, 
you ought to be instructed in them all: you maj 
the candle end against the wainscot, which puts the 
out immediately : you may lay it on the ground, 
tread the snuff out with your foot : you may hold i 
side down, until it is choked with its own grease, or < 
it into the socket of the candlestick : you may wh 
round in your hand till it goes out : when you go to 
after you have made water, you mHy dip the candle 
into the chamber-pot : you may spit on your fingei 
thumb, and pinch the snuff till it goes out. The 
may run the candle's nose into the mealtub, or the gi 
into a vessel of oats, or a lock of hay, or a heap of li 
the housemaid may put out her candle by runnii 
against the looking-glass, which nothing cleans so w( 
candle-snuff: but the quickest and best of all methc 
to blow it out with your breath, which leaves the cs 
clear, and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing so pernicious in a family as a 
tale ; against whom it must be the principal busine 
you all to unite : whatever office he serves in, tak 
opportunities to spoil the business he is about, ao 
cross him in every thing. For instance, if the butl< 
a tell-tale, break his glasses whenever he leaves the 
try-door open; or lock the cat or the mastiff io it. 
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» as ifell : mislay a fork or a spoon so as he maj 
luid it. If it be the cook, whenever she turns her 
throw a lump of soot, or a handful of salt, in the 
amoakiiig coals into the drippingpan, or daub the 
leat with the back of the chimney, or hide the key 
jack. If a footman be suspected, let the cook 
the back of his new livery ; or when he is going 
h a dish of soup, let her follow him softly with a 
ill], and dribble it all the way up stadrs to the di- 
MMn, and then let the housemaid make such a noise, 
ar lady may hear it The waiting maid is very 
to be guilty of this fault, in hopes to ingratiate her- 
D this case the laundress must be sure to tear her 
t in the washing, and yet wash them but half; and 
die complains, tell all the house that she sweats so 
and her flesh is so nasty, that she fouls a smock 
a one hour, than the kitchen-maid does iu a week* 



CHAP. L 



BIRECTIONS TO THE BUTLER. 



my directions to servants, I find from my long ob* 

ion, that you butlers are the principal persons con- 

l. 

ir business being of the gi'eatest variety, and re- 

g the greatest exactness, I shall, as well as I can 

jct, run through the several branches of your of- 

nd order my instructions accordingly. 

waiting at Uie sideboard, take all possible care to 

our own trouble, and your master's drinking-glas^ 
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ses : therefore, first, since tbo&ie who dine at the « 
ble are supposed to be friends, let them all drink 
the same glass without washing, which will sa^ 
much pains, as well as the hazard of breaking 
Give no person any liquor until he lias called 
thrice at least; by which means, some out of m 
and othens, out of forgetfulness, will call the sd 
and thus your master's liquor be saved. 

If any one desires a glass of bottled ale, first sh) 
bottle to see whether any thing be in it 5 then t 
to see what liquor it is, that you may not be mh 
and lastly, wipe the mouth of the bottle with tlie 
your hand, to show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the beDy 
bottle than in the mouth : and if the cork be mv 
white friars in your liquor, youf master will m 
more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, 1 
pendent cousin, happen to be at table, whom you fii 
little regarded by^ ihe master, and the company 
nobody is readierlto discover and observe than • 
vants) it must be the business of you and the foot; 
follow the example of your betters, by treating 1: 
ny degrees worse than any of the rest ; and you 
please your master better, or at least your lady. 

If any one calls for small beer toward tlie end 
ner, do not give yourself the pains of going dowi 
cellar, but gather the droppings and leavings oui 
several cups and glasses and salvers into one; b 
your back to the company for fear of being ofa 
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There is likewise a perquisite full as hontsU hj i« hicf i 
}•• luire a chance of gcitinp: evciy day the best part of 
akltle of nine for yourself; for you are to 8up|>ose, thai 
laliefclks will not care for the remainder of a bottle ; 
iaefive always set a fresh one bcfure them after dinner^ 
dhongfa there has not been above a ^[lass drunk out of 
Ae other. 

Take special care that your boitles be not niu«ty be- 
fm yoa fill them ; in order to ivhich, blow strongly into 
die mouth of every bottle ; aud then if you smell nothing 
bet jour own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are sent down in haste to draw any drink, and 
iad it will not run, do not be at the trouble of opeuin*; 
I Tent, bat blow strongly into the fausrt, and you will 
iod it immediately pour into your mouth ; or take out 
the vent, but do not stay to put it in again, for fear your 
■aster should want you. 

If you are curious to taste some of your master's 
dioice bottles, empty as many of them just below the 
Ottk as will make the quantity you want : but then take 
eve to fill them up again with clean water, that you 
tUf Dot lesseu your masters liquor. 

There is an excellent iuveotion found out of late years 
in the management of ale and small beer at the side- 
hoard; for instance, a gemlemau calls for a glass of ale 
tod drinks but half: another calls for small beer : you 
iBmediately turn out the remainder of the ale into the 
tinkard, and fill the glass with small beer; and so back- 
ward and forward, as long as dinner lasts, by which you 
answer three ends : First, you save yourself the trouble 
of washing, aud consequently the danger of breaking 
your glasses : Secondly, you are sure not to be mistaken 
in giving gentlemen the liquor they call for : And lastly, 
by this method you are certain that nothing is lost. 

Because butlers aie apt to forget to bring up their ale 
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When you drees up your sideboard, set the 
glasses as near the edge of the table as you cai 
vhich means tliey will cast a double lustre, and n 
much finer figure ; and the consequence can be a 
but tlie breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle ii 
master's pocket. 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to 6av< 
master's salt. 

W^hen any salt is spilt on the tabic, do not le 
lost, but when dinner is done, fold up the tabledot 
the salt in it, then shake the salt out into the sal 
to serve next day : but the shortest and surest ^ 
when you i-emove the cloth, to wrap the knives, 
ppoons, saltcellars, broken bread, and scraps of m 
together, in the tablecloth ; by which you will fc 
1o lose nothing, unless you think it better to shake 
out of the window among the beggars, that the] 
with more convenience eat the scraps. 

Leave the di-egs of wine, ale, and other liquors 
bottles : to rince them is but loss of time, since a 
be done at once in a general washing : and yc 
have a better excuse for breaking them. 

If your master has many musty, or very foi 
crusted bottles, I advise you, in point of const 
that those may be the first you truck at the ne: 
house for ale or brandy. 

When a message is sent to your master, be k 
your brother servant who bnngs it ; give him th 
liquor in your keeping, for your mastcr^s honour 
at the first opportunity he will do the same to yoi 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate and 
together ii the s?me basket, to save candle ligl 
you know yoiu* pautrr well rnough lo put thtra 
the dark. 
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Vhen company is expected at dinner, or in the cren- 
h^ be sure to be abroad, tliat notliing may be got 
Tlnch is under your key ; by which your master viU 
ave his liquor, and not wear out his plate. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a hogshead of ^rine, A^herein t recommend 
Ihree viitues, cleanliness, frugality, raid brotherly love. 
Let your corks be of the longest kind you can get ; 
Thich vill save some wine in the neck of ever}' bottle : 
IS to your bottles, choose the smallest you can find, 
Xhich will increase the number of dozons, and please 
your master ; for a bottle of wine is always a bottle of 
wine, whether it hold more or less ; and if your master 
kas bis proper number of dozens, lie cannot complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed wiih wine, for fear 
of any moisture left in the washing : some, out of a mis- 
taken thrift, will rinse a dozen bottles with the same 
vine ; but I would advise you, for more caution, to 
change the wine at every second bottle ; a gill may be 
enough. Have bottles ready by to s.ive it ; and it will 
be a good perquisite either to sell, or drink whh the 
cook. 

Nef cr draw your hogshead too low ; nor tilt it for 
kair of disturbing your liquor. When it begins to rui 
dow, and before the wine grows cloudy, shake the hogs- 
head, and carry a glass of it to your master ; who will 
praise you for your discretion, and give you all the rest 
Is a perquisite to your place : you may tilt the hoga^ 
head the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen or two 
of good clear wine to dispose of as you please. 

In bottling wine, till your mouth full of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacco, which will give to the wine 
the true taste of the weed, so delightful to all good judget 
in drinking. 

TOI. VIII. u 
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Wlien you aie ordered to decant a suspicious bottle, 
if a pint be out, give jour hand a dexterous shake, and 
show it in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine or any other liquor is to be 
bottled oflf, wash your bottles immediately before you 
begin ; but, be sure not to drain tlicm, by which good 
management your master will save some gallons in eveiy 
hogshead. 

This is the time, that in honour to your master jOu 
ought to sliow your kindness to your fellow-servautSy 
and especially to the cook; for what signifies a few 
flagons out of a whole hogshead ? But make them be 
drunk in your presence, for fear they should be given to 
otlier folks, and so your master be wi-ongod : but advise 
them, if tliey get drunk, to go to bed, and leave word 
they are sick ; which last caution I would have all the 
servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall short of his 
expectation, what is plainer, than that the vessel leaked : 
that tlie wine-cooper had not filled it in proper time : 
that the merchant clieatcd him with a hogsliead below 
the common measure ? 

When you arc to get water on for tea after dinner 
(which in many families is part of your oflice) to save 
firing, and to make more haste, pour it into the teakettle 
from the pot where cabbage or fish have been boiling, 
which will make it much wholesomer, by curing the acid 
and a»rroduig quality of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the sconces 
of the hall, the stairs, and in the lanteni, burn down 
iulo the sockets, until they go out of themselves; for 
which your master and lady will commend your tlirifl* 
ness, as soon as tlicy shall smell the snuff. 

If a fifcntleman leaves a snuff box or picktooth-case 6n 
tlif; t'rtble after dinner, and goes away, look upon it as 
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part oT jour vales, for so it is allowed by servants, and 
jou do DO wrong to your master or lady. 

If you serve a country 'squii-e, when gentlemen and 
ladies come to dine at your house, never fail to make 
Iheir servants drunk, and especially the coachman, for 
the honour of your master : to which in all your actions 
you most have a special regard, as being the best judge : 
for the honour of eveiy family is deposited in tlie hands 
of the cook, the butler, and the groom, as 1 shall here- 
after demonstrate. 

SnulT the candles at supper as they stand on the table, 
which is much the securest way ; because, if the burning 
,uniflr happens to get out of the snuffers, you have a 
chance that it may fall into a dish of soup, sackposset, 
rice-milk, or the like, where it will be immediately ex* 
tiogoisked with very little stink. 

■ When you have snulTcd the candle, always leave the 
flsuflfers open, for the snuff will of itself burn away to 
ashes, and cannot fall out and dii-ty the table when you 
aiufT the candles again. 

That the salt may lie smooth in the saltcellar, press it 
down with your moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
your master, be sure to stand full iu view, and follow 
■^ nim to the door, and as you have opportunity, look full 
in his face, perhaps it may bring you a shilling ; but if 
the gentleman has lain there a night, get the cook, tlie 
housemaid, the stableman, the scullion, and gardener, to 
^ accompany you, and to stand in his way to the hall in 
a line on each side of him : if the gentleman performs- 
handsomely, it will do him honour, and cost ^ oui* master 
notliing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for tlie 
table, because in cutting a slice or two it will wijpe 
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Put your finger into eveiy bottle to feel wlicthcr libt 
full, which is the surest way, for feeling has no fellow. 

When you go down to tlie cellar to draw ale or small 
beer, take caie to observe directly the following method : 
tiold the vessel between the finger and thumb of your 
right hand, with the palm upwards ; then hold the cao^ 
die between your fingers, but a little leaning toward the 
mouth of the vessel ; then take out tlie spigot with your 
left hand, and clap the point of it in your mouth, aud 
keep your left hand to watch accidents; when the ves- 
sel is full, withdraw tlic spigot from your mouth, well 
wetted with spittle, which being of a slimy consiHtcnco 
will make it stick faster in the fauset : if anv tallow 
drops into the vessel you may easily (if yon think of it) 
remove it with a spoon. 

Always lock up a cat in tlie closet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal iu and ^' 
break them. ]\ 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his hot- 
tlcscrew in two days, by trying which is hardest, the 
point of the screw, or the neck of the bottle : in this 
rase, to supply tlie want of a screw, after the stump has 
lorn the cork in pieces, make use of a silver fork, and 
when the scraps of the cork are almost drawn out, fliit 
the mouUi of the bottle into the cistern three or four 
times, until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your master, and 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may use se- 
veral methods to show him some marks of } our displea- 
sure, and quicken his memory : if he calls for bread or 
drink, you may pretend not to hear, or send it to another 
who called after him ; if he asks for wine, let him stay 
awhile, and then send him small beer; give him alwayg 
foul gla«-ses; send him a spoon when he wants a knife; 
wink at the footman to leave him without a plate : by 
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Aese, and the like expedients, you may probably be a 
better man by half a crown before he leaves the houiie, 
provided you watch an oppoilunity of standing by, vhen 
k k going. 

If your lady loves play, }'our fortune is fixed for 
ever; moderate gaming will be a perquisite of ten shil- 
JingB a ireck; and in such a family I would rather 
choose to be butler than chaplain, or even rather than 
be steward ; it is all ready money, and got without la- 
bour, unless your lady happens to be one of those, w ho 
either obliges you to find wax candle's, or forces you to 
-divide it with some favourite servants ; but, at worbt, the 
old cards are your own ; and if the gamesters play deep 
or grow peevish, they will change ihe cards so often, 
that the old ones will be a considerable advantage by 
selling them to coffee-houses, or families who love play, 
hut caonot alFord better than cards at second hand : 
when you attend at the service, be sure to leave new 
packs within the reach of the gamesters ; which, thote 
who have ill luck will readily take to change their for- 
tune ; and now and then an old pack mingled with tlie 
rest will easily pass. Be sure to be very officious oq 
play nights, and ready with your candles to light out 
your company, and have salvers of wine at hand to give 
them when they call; but manage so \«ith the cook, that 
there be no supper, because it will be so much saved in 
your master's family; and because a supper will con- 
uderably lessen your gains. 

T^ext to cards, there is nothing so [nrofitable to you as 
bottles ; in which perquisite you have no competitors 
except the footmen, who are apt to steal and vend them 
for pots of beer : but you are bound to prevent any such 
abuses in your master's family : the footmen are not to 
aoswer fiwr what are broke at a general bottling ; and 
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and beer time enough, be sure you remember to have up 
yours two hours before dinner ; and place them in the 
sunny part of the room, to let people see that you have 
not been negligent. 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as tfa^call 
it) bottled ale, by which they lose a good part of the bot- 
tom ; let yoiu* method be to turn tlie bottle directly up- 
side down, which will make the liquor appear double 
the quantity : by this means, you will be sure not to lose 
one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddineag. 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dir- 
ty tables, with the napkins and tablecloths used ihat day; 
for it is but one washing, and besides, it will save you 
wearing out the coui*se rubbers ; and in reward of such 
good husbandry, my judgment is, that you may lawAi]- 
ly make use of the finest damask napkins for nightcaps 
for youi*self. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whitiog plain- 
ly to be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should 
not believe you had cleaned it 

There is nothing wherein the skill of a butler more ap* 
peai-s, than in the management of candles, whereof al- 
though some part may fall to the share of the otlier ser- 
vants, yet you being the principal person concerned, I 
shall direct my instructions upon this article to you only, 
leaving to your fellow -servants to apply them upon oc- 
casion. 

First, to avoid burning daylight, and to save your mas- 
ter's candles, never bring them up till half an hour after 
it be dark, althougli they arc called for ever so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, with 
the old snufTat the top, and then stick on }'our fresh can- 
dles. It is true, this may endanger their falling, but the 
candles will appear so much the longer and hadsomer be- 
fore company. At other times, for variety, put your 
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candln loose Id the sockets, to show they are clean to 

tbeJx^Uoni. 

When your candle is too big for the socket, melt it to 
Ihe right size in the fire ; aud to hide the smoke, wrap 
it in paper half way up. 

You cannot but observe, of Inte years, the great ex- 
travagance among the gentry upon the article of caudles, 
which a good butler ought by all means to discourage, 
both to save his own pains, and his master ''s money : tills 
may be contrived sevci-al ways ; especially when you are 
ordeted to put candles into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles ; and you, who 
are always to consider the advantage of your master, 
dhould do your utmost to discourage them : therefore 
your business must be to press the candle with both 
your hands into the socket, so as to make it lean in such 
a manner, that the grease may drop all upon the floor, 
if some lady*s head dress, or gentleman's periwig be not 
ready to intercept it : you may likewise stick the candle 
80 loose, that it will fall upon the glass of the sconce, and 
break it into shatters; this will save your master many 
a fair penny in the year, both in candles and to the 
glassman, and yourself much labour; for the sconces 
spoiled cannot be used. 

T't'ever let the candles bum too low, but give them as 
a lawful perquisite to your friend the cook, to increase 
her kitchenstufT; or if tliis be not allowed in your house, 
give them in charity to the poor neighbours, who often 
run on your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand idlj 
watching it, but lay it on the coals, and mind your 
other business : then come back, and if you find it 
toasted quite through, scrape olT the burnt side, and 
seT\'e it up. 
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When you dress up your sideboard, set the beat 

glasses as near the edge of the table as you can ; by 

vhich means tliey will cast a double lustre, and make a 

much finer figure ; and the consequence can be at most 

but the breaking half a dozen, ivhich is a trifle in your 

master^s pocket. 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to save your 
master^s salt. 

W^heu any salt is spilt on the table, do not let it be 
lost, but when dinner is done, fold up the tablecloth with 
the salt in it, then shake the salt out into Uie aaltcellar 
to serve next day : but the shortest and surest way is, 
when you remove the cloth, to wrap the knives, forks, 
ppoons, saltcellars, broken bread, and scraps of meat all 
together, in the tablecloth ; by which you will be sure 
1o lose nothing, unless you think it better to shake them 
out of the window among the beggars, that they may 
with more convenience eat the scraps. 

Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors in the 
l>ottle8 : to rince them is but loss of time, since all will 
be done at once in a general washing : and you will 
have a better excuse for breaking them. 

If your master has many musty, or very foul and 
crusted bottles, I advise you, in point of conscience, 
iliat those may be the first you truck at the next ale- 
liouse for ale or brandy. 

When a message is sent to your master, be kind to 
your brother servant who brings it ; give him the best 
liquor in your keeping, for your master's honour ; and 
at the first opportunity he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it bo dark, carry your plate and china 
together ii the s?nie basket, to save cantlJe light, for 
you know your patitrr well rijough lo put tlif.m up in 
the dark. 
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Vhen company is expected at diuncr, or in the eren- 
hgif be sure to be abroad, that nottiing may be got 
which is under jour key ; by iihich your master ^iU 
■ve his liquor, and not wear out his plate. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a hos;shca(l of wine, wherein I recommend 
three \1itues, cleanliness, frugality, raid brotherly love. 
Let your corks be of the longest kind you can get ; 
vhich will save some wine in the neck of every bottle : 
as to your bottles, choose the smallest you can find, 
^rhich will increase the number of dozens, and please 
your master ; for a bottle of wine is always a bottle of 
wine, whether it hold more or less ; and if your master 
has his proper number of dozens, he cannot complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed with wine, for fear 
of any moisture left in the washing : some, out of a mis- 
taken thrift, will rinse a dozen bottles with the same 
vine ; but I would advise you, for more caution, to 
change the wine at every second bottle ; a gill may be 
enough. Have bottles ready by to s^ve it : and it will 
be a good perquisite either to sell, or drink with the 
cook. 

^fever draw your hogshead too low ; nor tilt it fcMr 
fiear of disturbing yoiur liquor. When it begins to rua 
dow, and before the wine grows cloudy, shake the hoga- 
kead, and carry a glass of it to your master ; who will 
praise you for your discretion, and give you all the rest 
as a perquisite to your place : you may tilt the hoga^ 
head the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen or two 
of fi^d clear wine to dispose of as you please. 

In bottling wine, (ill your mouth full of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacco, which will give to the wine 
the true taste of the weed, so delightful to all good judlgea 
in drinking. 

YOI. VIII. SI 
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Wlien you aie ordered to decant a suspicious bottle, 
if a pint be out, give your hand a dexterous shake, and 
show it in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of nine or any other liquor is to be 
bottled off*, ^rash your bottles immediately before you 
begin ; but, be sure not to drain them, by ivhich {^ 
management your master AviU save some gallons in every 
hogshead. 

Tliis is the time, that in honour to your master ydu 
ought to show your kindness to your fellow-servauts^ 
and especially to the cook; for what signifies a few 
flagons out of a whole hogshead ? But make them be 
drunk in your presence, for fear they sliould be given to 
other folks, and so your master be wronged : but advise 
them, if tliey get drunk, to go to bed, and leave word 
they are sick ; which last caution I would have all the 
servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall sliort of his 
expectation, what is plainer, than that the vessel leaked : 
that tlie wine-cooper had not filled it in proper time : 
that the merchant cheated liim with a hogsliead beloiF 
the common measure ? 

When you arc to get water on for tea after dinner 
(whidi in many families is part of your office) to save 
firing, and to make more haste, pour it into the teakettle 
from the pot where cabbage or fisli have been boiling, 
which will make it much wholcsomcr, by curing the acid 
and corroding quality of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let tliose in the sconces 
of the hall, the stairs, and in tlie lantern, biu*n down 
lUto the sockets, until they go out of themselves; for 
which your master and lady will commend your tlu-ift- 
ness, as soon as tlicy shall smell the snuff. 

If a gcnlleman leaves a snulT box or picktooth-case dn 
fhf; table after dbner, and goes away, look upon it as 
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put of your vales, for so it is allowed by servants, and 
you do DO wroDg to your master or lady. 

If you fierve a country 'squire, irhen gentlemen and 
lidies come to dine at your house, never fail to make 
ihdr servants drunk, and especially the coachman, for 
the bmour of your master : to uliich in all your actions 
yoa mait have a special regard, as being the best judge : 
Car the honour of every family is deposited in the hands 
of the cook, the butler, and the groom, as 1 shall here- 
alter demonstrate. 

Snuir the candles at supper as they stand on the table, 
vlnch is much the securest way ; because, if the burning 
*-Biiiff happens to get out of the snuflers, you have a 
drance that it may fall into a dish of soup, sackpossct, 
lice-milk, or the like, where it will be immediately ex« 
tuagaisbed with very little stiuk. 
" When you have snuffed the candle, always leave the 
«inflers open, for the snufT will of itself burn away to 
ashes, and cannot fall out and dirty the table when you 
fluff the candles again. 

That the salt may lie smooth in the saltcellar, press it 
down with yoiur moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
your master, be sore to stand full iu view, and follow 
to the door, and as you have opportunity, look full 
N in his face, perhaps it may bring you a shilling ; but if 
the gentleman has lain there a night, get the cook, the 
housemaid, the stableman, the scullion, and gardener, to 
I accompany you, and to stand in his way to tlie hall in 
a line on each side of hlin : if the gentleman performs 
handsomely, it will do him honour, and cost j om: master 
notlting. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the 
tabk, because in cutting a slice w two it will wipe 
itfldf. 
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Put your finger into every bottle to feel whether 
full, which is the surest way, for feeling has no fellc 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or i 
beer, take cai*e to observe directly the following met 
liold the vessel between the finger and thumb of ; 
right hand, with the palm upwards ; tlien hold the 
die between your fingers, but a little leaning towan 
mouth of the vessel ; then take out the spigot with ; 
left hand, and clap the point of it in your mouth, 
keep your left hand to watch accidents; when the 
sel is full, withdraw the spigot from your mouth, 
wetted with spittle, which being of a slimy consist 
will make it stick faster in the fauset : if any ta 
drops into the vessel you may easily (if you think c 
remove it with a spoon. 

Always lock up a cat in tlie closet where you 1 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal iu 
break them. 

A good butler ahra} s breaks off the point of his 
Uescrew in two days, by trying which is hardest, 
point of the screw, or the neck of the bottle : in 
case, to supply tlie want of a screw, ailer the stump 
torn the cork in pieces, make use of a silver fork, 
when the scraps of the cork are almost drawn out, 
the mouth of the bottle into the cistern three or 
times, until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines olleu with your master, 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may us4 
veral methods to show him some marks of your dis[ 
sure, and quicken his memory : if he calls for brca 
drink, you may pretend not to hear, or send it to ano 
who called after him ; if he asks for wine, let him ; 
awhile, and then send him small beer; give him alv 
foul glai-scs ; send him a spoon when he wants a ki: 
wink at the footman to leave him witliout a plate : 
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tbeM>, and the like expedients, you may probably be a 
better man by half a crown before he leavrs the house, 
provided you watch an opportunity of standing by, vhen 
kv going. 

If your ladj- loves play, your fortune is fixed for 
erer ; moderate gaming will be a pcrqui&ite of ten shiU 
lii^ a week; and in such a family I wouhl rathf-r 
dioosc to be butler than chaplain, or even rather tlinn 
be steward ; it is all ready money, and got without la- 
bour, unless your lady !iappeni> to be one of ihose, mUo 
either obliges you to find wax candks, or fnices- you to 
-£vide it with some favourite servants : but, at wor^t, tlio 
•Id cards are your own ; and if the gami 5tt-is play df:ep 
•r grow peevish, they will chans^* the cards so oftrr?, 
that the old ones will b-.' a considerable atlvanta^^e h\ 
ftlliogthem to coflfee-Iiouscs, or families who love play, 
hut caoDot atlford better than cards at second hand : 
when you attend at the service, be sure to leave new 
packs within the reach of tlie gamesters ; which, three 
vbo have ill luck will readily take to change their for- 
tuoe ; and now and then an old pack mingled with the 
leit will easily pass. Be sure to t>e very officious on 
play nights, and ready with your candles to light out 
your company, and have salvers of wice at hand to give 
them when they call ; but manage so with the cook, that 
there be no supper, because it will be so much saved in 
your master's family ; and because a supper will con- 
Hderably lessen your gains. 

I^exi to cards, there is nothing so profitable to you as 
bottles; in which perquisite you have no competitors 
except the footmen, who are apt to steal and vend them 
for pots of beer : but you arc bound to prevent any such 
abuses in your master's family : the footmen are not to 
answer for what are broke at a general bottling ; and 
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those may be as many as your discretion vill mate 
them. 

The profit of glasses is so veiy inconsiderable, that it 
is hardly worth nicutiouiog; it consists only in a small 
present made by the glassman, and about four shillings 
in tlie pound added to the prices for your trouble and 
skill in choosing them. If your master has a lai^ge 
«tock of glasses, and you or your fellow-servants happen 
to break any of them \?Uhout your master''s knowledgf, 
keep it a secret till there arc not enough left to serve the 
table, then toll your master that the glasses are gone; 
this Will be but one vexation to him, which is much 
better than fr-etling once or twice a week ; and it is the 
office of a good servant to discompose his master and his 
lady as seldom as he can ; and liere the cat and dog 
^vill be of great use to take the blame from you. Note, 
that bottles missing are supposed to be half stolen by 
stragglers and other servants; and the otlier half brokm 
by accident, and a general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until tliey are as sliarp 
as Uic edge ; which will have this advantage, that whea 
gentlemen find them blunt on one side, they may try the 
other; and to show you spare no pains in sharpening 
the kniveS) whet them so long, till you wear out a good 
part of the iron, and even the bottom of the silver handle. 
This does credit to your master, for it shows good house- 
keeping, and the goldsmith may one day make you a 
present 

Your lady, when she finds the small beer or alo dead, 
will blame you for not remembering to put tiie peg into 
the vent-hole. This is a great mistake, nothing being 
plainer, than that the peg keeps the air in the vessel, 
vliich spoih) the drink, and therr fore ought to be let out; 
but if she insists upon it, to prevent tlie trouble of piilihig 
otif. the vent, and putting it in a dozen times a day. 
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vhkb is not to be borne by a good servant, leave the 
tfi^ half out at night, and you will find, with only the 
loBof two or three quarts oi liquor, the vessel will run 

When you prepare your candk-s, wrap them up in m 
piece of brown paper, and so stick them into the socket : 
kttiie paper come halfway up the caudle, which looks 
bndsoDie, if any body should come in. 

Do all in the dark, to save your master's candles. 



CHAP. 11. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 



Although I am not ignorant, that it has been a 
kog time since tlie custom began among the people of 
^aiity to keep men cooks, and generally of the French 
■atioD : yet because my treatise is chiefly calculated for 
the general run of kuights, 'squires, and gentlemen, both 
in town and country. I shall therefore apply to you, Mrs. 
cook, as a woman: however, a great part of what I in- 
tend may serve for cither sex ; and your part naturally 
follows the foiiDcr, because the butler and you are join- 
ed in interest ; your vales are generally equal, and paid 
"w hen others are disappointed : you can junket together 
at nights upon your own prog, when the rest of the 
house are a bed ; and have it in your power to make 
every fellow servant your fiiend ; you can gjve a good 
bit or a good sup to tlie little masters and misses, and 
gain their affections : a quarrel between you is very 
dangerous to you both, and will probably end in one of 
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you being turned off: ia which fatal case, perhaps it mil 
not be so easy in some time to cottoa irith another. 
And now Mi-s. cook, I proceed to give you my instruc* 
lions ; which I desire you will get some fellow-servant 
in the family to read to you constantly one night in eveiy 
week when you are going to bed, whether you serve in 
town or country ; for my lessons shall be fitted for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold 
meat in the house, do not you be so officious as to put 
her in mind ; it is plain she did not want it ; and if she 
recollects it the nest day, say she gave you no ordeis, 
and it is spent ; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dis- 
pose of it with ilie butler, or any other crooy, before you 
go to bed. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper, while there 
is a cat or a dog in the house, that cnn be accused for 
running away with it: but if there happen to beneitlier, 
}ou must lay it upon the rats, or a strange grcy- 
iiound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbera 
\\ith wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, 
bince the table cloth will do as well, and is changed every 
meal. 

Never clean your spits after tliey have been used; 
for the grease lift upon them by meat is the best thing 
to preserve them from rust ; and when you make use of 
tliem again, tlie same grease will keep the inside of the 
meat moist. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are 
below the dignity of your office, and which it becomes 
you to be ignorant of; therefore leave that work wholly 
10 the kitchenwench, for fear of disgracing the family 
vou live in. 

If you arc employed in marketing, buy your meat as 
I'iicap as y Qu can ; but when you bring in your accouuts. 
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be tefider of your masters honour, and set dovn the 
highest rate; -winch besides is but justice; for nobody 
on afford to sell at the same rate that he buys, and I 
am eonfideot that you maj- charge safely ; swear that 
foa gave no more than what the butcher and poulterer 
lAed. If your lady orders you to set up a piece of 
■otfar supper, you are not to understand that you 
■Ht set it up all, therefore you may give half to your- 
■tfand the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call fiddling 
Vttfc where abundance of time is spent and little done : 
ndi for instance, is the dressing small birds, requirin*; 
t Torid of cookery and clutter, and a second or third 
ifHt, which by the way is absolutely needless : for it will 
be a veiy ridiculous thing indeed, if a spit, which is 
rinog enough to turn a sirloin of beef, should not be 
able to turn a lark; however, if your lady be nice, and 
ii afraid that a large spit will tear them, place them 
bandaomely in the diippiiig-pan, where the fat of roasted 
■nttOQ or beef falling on the birds will serve to baste 
Aem, and so save both time and butter : for what cook 
of any spirit would lose her time in picking larks, wheat- 
ears, and other small birds? Therefore if you cannot get 
the maids or the young misses to assist you, e*en make 
ihort work, and either singe or flay them; there is no 
great loss in the skins, and the flesh is just the same. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept a 
treat of a beef steak and a pot of ale from the butcher, 
nhich I think in conscience is no better than wronging 
your master ; but do you always take that perquisite in 
money, if you do not go in trust ; or in poundage, when 

you pay the bills. 

The kitchen bellows being usually out of order with 
stirring the fire with the muzzle to save the tongs and 

pokpr. Iwrow the bellows out of your lady's bedcfaam^ 
^ M 2 
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ber, wliicli being least used, are commoDlj the bc«t lu the 
bouse ; and if you happen to damage or grease them, 
you have a chance to have them left entirely fw youi' 
own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the house to 
send on your en'ands, and go to market for you on rainy 
days, which will save your clothes, and make you appear 
more creditable to yoiur mistress. 

If } our mistress allows you the kitchcnstuflf, in retura 
of her generosity, take care to boil and roast your meat 
sufficiently. If she keeps it for her own profit, do her 
justice ; and rather than let a good fire be wanting, en- 
liven it now and then with the dripping and the butter 
that happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well stuck with skewers^ to make 
it look round and plump ; and an iron skewer rightly 
employed now and then will make it look handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be careful ooly 
about the middle, and leave the two extreme parts 
raw, which will serve another time, and will also save 
firing. 

When you seour your plates and dishes, bend the 
brim inwai'd, so as to make thrm hold the more. 

Always keep a lai^c fiie in the kitchen when there h 
a email dinner, or the family dines abroad, that the 
neighbours, seeing the c^moke, may commend your mas- 
ter's housekeeping : but, when much company is invit- 
ed, then be as sparihg as possible of your coals, because 
a great deal of the meat b^iug half raw will be savcd^ 
and serve next day. 

Boil your meat constantly io pump water, because 
you must sometimes want river or pipe water ; and theu 
your mistress, observing your meat of a different colouX: 

y ill iblde you irheo you are sot io iaiiU. 
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When you have plenty of fovl in the larder, leave 
the door open in pity to the poor cat, if she be a good 
mouser. 

If you find it necessary to go to market in a wet day, 
take out your n]istre88''8 ridinghood and cloak to save 
your clothes. 

Get three or four cliairwomen to attend you constant-^ 
]y in the kitclicn, whom you pay at small charges^ 
only with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, al- 
ways leave the wiuJor sticking ou the jack to fall on 
tfaeir heads. 

If a lump of soot falls into the soup, and you cannot 
conveniently get it out, stir it well, and it will give the 
aoup a high French taste. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no con- 
cern, but send it up, for oil is a genteeler sauce than 
Imtten 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a 
flilver spoon, for fear of giving them a taste of copper. 

When you send up butter for sauce, be so thrifty as to 
let it be half water ; which is also much wholesomer. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, it is 
your roaster's fault, who will not allow you a silver 
saucepan ; besides, the less of it will go farther, and 
new tinning is very chargeable : if you have a rilver 
taucepan, and the butter smells of smoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 

r^e ver make use of a spoon in any thing that you can 
do with your hands, for fear of wearing out your master's 
plate. 

When you find that you cannot get dinner ready at 

the time ajtpointed, put the clock back, and then it maj 

be ready to a minute. 

X 8 
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Let a redhot coal now aud then fall into the dripping- 
pan, that the smoke of the dripping may ascend, and 
give the roast meat a high taste. 

You are to look upon the kitchen as your dressing* 
room ; but you are not to wash your hands till you hare 
gone to tlie necessary-house, and spitted your meat, tn» 
sed your fowl, picked your sallad, not indeed till after 
you have sent up your second course ; for your hands 
will be ten times fouler with the many things you are 
forced to handle; but when your work is every one 
wasliing will serve for all. 

There is but one part of your dressing that I would 
admit while the victuals are boiling, roasting, or atew- 
ing; I mean the combing your head, which loses do 
time, because you can stand over your cookery, and 
watch it with one hand, while you are using your comb 
with the other. 

If any of the combings happen to be sent up with the 
victuals, you may safely lay the fault upon any of the 
footmen that has vexed you : as those gentlemen are 
sometimes apt to be malicious, if you refuse them a sop 
in the pan, or a slice from the spit, much more when 
you discharge a ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, or 
send them up to their master with a disbclout pinned 
It their tails. 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen maid i% 
bring none but the large coals, and save the small onqi 
for the fires above stairs ; the first are properest for dreas* , 
ing meat, and when they are out, if you happen to mis* 
carry in any dish, you may fairly lay the fiiult upon 
want of coals; besides, the cinder-pickers will be sure 
to speak ill of your master's housekeeping, where they 
do not find plenty of lai^e cinders mixed with fresh large 
coals : thus you may dress your meat with credit, do an 
?ct of charity, raise the honour of your master^ ariH 
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MDeliiiies get share of a pot of ale for your bounty t* 
tbe cinder-woman. 

As 80oa as you have sent up the second course, you 
bt?e nothing to do (in a great family) until supper : 
tfaerefivre scour your hands and face, put on your hood 

- ' od scaii^ and take your pleasure among your cronies, 
iflnine or ten at night. — But dine first. 

Let there be always a strict friendship between you 
and the butler, for it is both your interests to be united : 
the butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you 
Buch oftener a cool cup of good liquor. However, be 

' cautious of Imn, for he is sometimes an inconstant lover, 
became he has great advantage to allure the maids with 
t glass of sack, or white wine and sugar. 
When you roast a breast of veal, remember your sweet-» 

U l^art the butler loves a sweetbread ; therefore set it 
aside till evening; you can say, the cat or the dog has 

I inn away with it, or you found it tainted, or flyblown ; 

' and besidea, it looks as well at the table without it aa 
with it 

When you make the company wait long for dinner, 
and the meat be overdone, which is generally the case, 
JOB may lawfully lay the fault upon your lady, who 
knried you so to send up dinner, that you was forced to 
send it up too much boiled and roasted. 
' If your dinner miscarries in almost every dish, how 
could you help it ? Tou were teased by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, take oo 
casion to be angry, and throw a ladleful of broth on one 
or two of their liveries ; besides, Friday and Childer* 
naa-day are two croaa days in the week, and it is im- 
poeaible to have good luck on either of them ; therefore 
•n those two days yon have a lawful ezcuRe^ 
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When you are in haste to take down your dishes, 
them in such a manner, that a dozen will fall toge 
upon the dresser, just ready for your hand. 

To save time and trouble, cut your apples and on 
with the same knife ; and well-bred gentry love the 1 
of an onion in every thing they eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together ' 
your hand, then dash it against the wall just ova 
dresser, so as to have it ready to pull by pieces as 
have occasion for it. 

If you have a silver saucepan for tlie kitchen 
let me advige you to batter it well, and keep it ah 
black ; this will be for your master^s honour, for it si 
tliere has been constant good housekeeping ; and n 
room for the saucepan by wriggling it on the coals, 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a large si 
spoon for the kitchen, let half the bowl of it be worn 
with continual scraping and stirring, and often say ; 
rily, this spoon owes my master no service. 

When you send up a mess of broth, watergruel, oi 
like, to your master in a morning, do not forget 
your thumb and two fingers to put salt on the side ol 
plate ; for if you make use of a spoon or the cod 
knife, there may be danger that the salt would fall, 
that would be a sign of ill luck. Only rememlx 
lick your thumb and fingers clean, before you off 
touch the salt. 
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CHAP. III. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE FOOTMAN- 

Your employment, being of a mixed oature, extcadf 
to a great variety of business, and vou stand in a fair 
way of being the favourite of your master or mistress, or 
of the joung masters and misses; you are the fine geu- 

. tleman of the family, M-ith whom all tlie maids are in 
love. You are sometimes a pattern of dress to your 

- mster, and sometimes he is so to you. You wait at ta- 

.. Ue in all companies, and consequent!}- have the oppor- 
tunity to see and know the world, and to understand 
men and manners. I confess your vales arc but few, un- 
feflB you are sent with a present, or attend tlie tea in the 
country ; but you are called Mr. in the neighbourhood, 

., and sometimes pickup a fortune; perhaps your master's 
daughter; and I have known many of your tribe to have 
good commands in the army. In town you have a seat 
leserved for you in the playhouse, where you have an 
opportunity of becoming wits and critics; you liave no 
professed enemy except the rabble, and my lady's wait- 

m 

iog^woman, who are sometimes apt to call yon skipken- 
Hel. I have a true veneration for your office, because 
I had once the honoiur to be one of yotur order, which I 
firalishly left by demeaning myself with accepting an 
employment in the customhouse. But that you, my 
brethren, may come to better fortiues, I shall here de« 
liver my instructions, which have been the fruits of much 
thought and observation, as well as of seven years expe* 
riencei 
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In order to learn the secrets of otlier families, tell tlieia 
those of your master^s; thus you will grow a favourite 
both at home and abroad, and regarded as a person of 
importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or bundle in 
your hands, and cany nothing but M'hat you can hide ia 
your pocket, otherwise you will disgi'ace your calling: 
to prevent which always retain a blackguard boy tocai^ 
ry your loads : and if you want farthings, pay liim with 
a good slice of bread, or scrap of meat. 

Let a shoeboy clean your own shoes first, for fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your master's; 
keep him on purpose for that use, and to run of errand^ 
and pay him with scraps. When you are sent on an er- 
rand, be sure to edge in some business of your own^ 
cither to see your sweetheart, or drink a pot of ale with 
some brother servants, which is so much time clear 
gained. 

There is a gi*eat controversy about tlie most conve- 
nient and genteel way of holding your plate at meals; 
some stick it between the frame and the back of the 
cliair, which is an excellent expedient, where the make 
of the cliali- will allow it : others, for fear the plate should 
fall, grasp it so firmly, that their thumb reaches to the 
middle of the hollow ; which however, if your thumb be 
diy, is no secure njethod ; and therefore in that case, I 
advise your wetting tlie ball of it with your tongue : as 
to that absurd practice of letting the back of the plate 
lye leaning on the hollow of your hand, which some la- 
dies recommend, it is universally exploded, being liable 
io so many accidents. Others again are so refined, thai 
tiiey hold their plate directly under the left armpit, 
which is the best situation for keeping it warm ; but this 
may be dangerous in the article of taking away a dish, 
nbfie your plate may happen to fall upon some cl 
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iRDj's heads. I confers myself to have objected 
all these ways, which I have frequently tried ; 
"efore I recooimend a fourth, which is to stick 
.te up to the rim inclusive, in the left side be- 
Dur waistcoat and your eliirt : this will keep it 
IS warm as under your armpit, or ockster, as tlic 
II it ; this will hide it so, as strangers may take 
a better servant, too good to hold a plate ; this 
ire it from falling, and thus disposed, it lies ready 
to whip out in a moment ready warmed to any 
[thin your reach, who may want it. And lastl7, 
another convenience in this method, that if any 
ing your waiting you find yourself going to cough 
;e, you can immediately snatch out the plate, and 
3 hollow part close to your nose or mouth, and 
:vent spirting any moisture from either upon the 
r the ladies' dress ; you see gentlemen and ladies 
a like practice on such an occasion, with a hat 
idkerchief : yet a plate is less fouled and sooner 
than either, of these ; for, when your cough or 
s over, it is but returning your plate to the same 
, and your sliirt will clean it in the passage. 
; off the largest dishes, and set them on, with one 
o show the ladies your vigour and strength of 
>ut always do it between two ladies, that if the 
ppens to slip, tlje soup or sauce may fall on their 
and not daub the floor; by this practice, two of 
thren, my worthy friends, got considerable for- 

u all the new-fashion words, and oaths, and songs, 
aps of plays, that your memory can hold. Thus 
II become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and 
y of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. 
e cai-e, that at certain periods, during dinner espe- 
wheu persons of quality ai-e tliere, you and your 
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bretliren be all out of the room together; hy mhich yon 
will give yourselves some ease from the fatigue of "wait- 
iog, and at the same time leave the companj to couversi 
more freely without being constrained by your presence. 
When you are sent on a message, deliver it in your 
own words, although it be to a (Uike or a duchess, and not 
in the words of your . master or lady ; for how can they 
undei-stand what belongs to a message as well as yoUt 
who have been bred to the emplo}'meut ? But ucvcr de- 
liver the answer till it is called for, and then adorn it 
with } our own style. 

AVhen diimor is done, carry down a great heap of 
plates to the kitchen, and when you come to the bead of 
the stairs, trundle them all before you : there is Dot a 
more agreeable sight or sound, especially if they be sil- 
ver, beside the ti'ouble they save you, ancf there they 
will He ready near the kitchen door for the scuUiou i% 
wash them. 

If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a dish, and it 
falls out of your hand before you get into the dining- 
room, M'ith the meat on the ground, and the snucc spik 
led, take up the meat gently, wipe it with the flap of 
your coat, tlirn put it again into the disli, and serve it 
up ; and when your lady misses the sauce, tell her, it is 
to be s(;nt up in a plate by itself. 

When you cairy up a dish of meat, dip your fingers 
in the sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to tiy whe- 
ther it be good, and fit for your master's table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance }'our la- 
dy ought to have, and therefore if she sends you on a 
message of complinirnt or business to a family you do not 
like, deliver the answer in such a manner, as may breed 
a quarrel between ihcm not to Ije reconciled : or if a foot- 
man comes from the same family ou the like errand, turu 
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the answer she ordci-s you to deliver, in such a manner, 
r* as (he other family may take it for an affront. 
"? When you are in lodgings, and no shoeboy to be got, 
: clean your master's shoes ivith the bottom of the cur- 
i tains, a clean napkin, or your landlady'^s apron. 

Ever irear your hat in the house, but wlien your mas- 
ter calls ; and as soon as you come into his presence, 
pull it off to show your manners. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the en- 
try, or at the foot of the stairs, by which you will have 
the credit of being at home almost a minute sooner, and 
the scraper will last longer. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for tiien it will be al- 
irays known that you are absent, and you will be thought 
an idle rambling fellow ; whereas if you go out and no- 
body observes you, you have a chance of coming home 
H'ithout being missed, and you need not' tell youi* fellow- 
servants where you are gone, for they will be sure to say, 
you were in the house but two mimites ago, which is the 
duty of all servants. 

Snuff the caudles with your fingers, and throw the 
snuff on the floor, tlien tread it out to prevent stinking : 
rtiis method will very much save the snuffers from wear- 
ing out. You ought also to snuff them close to the tal- 
low, which will make them run, and so increase the per- 
quisite of tiic cook's kitcheustuff: for she is the pei*s0Q 
you ought in pnidence to be well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company, so 
that when they go to sit again, they may fall backward, 
which will make them all mcriy ; but be you so discreet 
as to hold your laughter till you get to the kitchen, and 
then divert your fellow servants. 

When you know your master is most busy in com- 
pany, come in and pretend to fettle about the rooroj 
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and if he chides, say, you thouglit he rung tlie 
This will divert him from plodding on business 
much, or spending himself in talk, or racking 
thoughts, all which are hurtful to his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab 
lobster, clap it between the sides of the diningroom 
between tlie hinges : thus you can do it gradually ^ 
out mabhiug the meat, which is often the fate oi 
street-door key, or the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the gi 
and observe tlie foul knife and fork lying on the f 
show your dexterity, take up the plate, and throw o1 
knife and fork on the table without shaking oflf the I 
or broken meat that arc left : then the guest, wh< 
more time than you, will wipe the fork and ! 
already used. 

AVhen you carry a glass of liquor to any pcrsOD 
has called for it, do not bob him on the shoulder, oi 
sir, or madam, here's the glass ; that would be uo 
nerly, as if you had a mind to force it down one^s tb 
but stand at the pcrson^s left shoulder and wai 
time ; and if he strikes it down with his elbow b; 
gctfulness, that was his fault and not yours. 

When your mistress sends you for a hackney i 
in a wet day, come back in the coach to save 
clothes and the trouble of walking : it is better ih 
torn of her petticoats should be daggled with your 
slioes, than your livery be spoiled, and yourself 
cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of yoiu' st 
as that of lighting your master in the streets with : 
tern ; and therefore it is very honest policy to ti 
ails how to evade it : besides, it shows your masi 
be either poor or covetous, which are the two 
i|ualitie8 you can meet with in any service. AV 
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iras under these circumstances, I made use of several 
vise expedients, iiliicli I here recommend to you : some- 
times I took a caudle so long, that it reached to the 
very top of the lantern, and burned it : but my master 
after a good beating, ordered me to paste it over with 
paper. I theu used a middling candle, but stuck it so 
loose in the socket, that it leaned toward one side, and 
homed a whole quarter of the horn. Then I used a 
I bit of caudle of half an inch, which sunk in the socket, 
I and melted the solder, and forced ray master to walk 
1 half the way in the dark. Then he made me stick two 
I ioches of candle in the place where the socket was ; after 
j irbicb I pretended to stumble, put out the candle, and 
' broke all the tin part to pieces : at last, he was forced to 

I make use of a lanteruboy out of perfect good Iius- 
bandiy. 
. It 18 much to be lamented, that gentlemen of our em- 
ployment have but two hands to cany plates, dishes, bot- 
tles^ and the like, out of the room at meals; and the mis- 
fortune is still the greater, because one of those hands is 
required to open the door, while you ai-e encumbered 
with your load ; therefore I advise, that the door may be 
tlways left at jar, so as to open it with your foot, and 
then you may cany out plates and dishes from your 
belly up to your chin, beside a good quantity of things 
under your arms, which will save you many a weary 
itq>; but take care that none of the burden falls till you 
' are out of the room, and if possible out of hearing. 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter iu a cold 

rainy night, step to the alehouse and take a pot, until it 

18 supposed you have done your errand : but take the 

next fair opportunity to put the letter in carefully, as bc- 

f cornea an honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee for tlie ladi'es after 
dinner, and the pot happens to boil over, while you are 
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running up for a spoon to stir it, or thinking of 8onu> 
thing ehe, or struggling with the chambermaid for a kiss, 
wipe the sides of the pot clean with a dishclont, cany 
up your coffee boldly, and irhen your lady fLods it too 
weak, and examines you whether it has not run ovep 
deny the fact absolutely, swear you put in more coffee 
than ordinary, that you never stirred an inch from it, 
that you strove to make it better than usual, because 
your misti-ess had ladies with her, that the servants in 
the kitchen will justify what you say : upon this, you 
will find that the other ladies will pronounce your coffee 
to be very good, and your mistress will confess that hci 
mouth is out of taste, and she will for the future aufpect 
herself, and be more cautious in finding fault. This I 
would have you do from a principle of cx>nscieBce, for 
coffee is very unwholesome; and out of affection to 
your lady you ought to give it her as weak as possible: 
and upon this argument, when you have a mind to treat 
any of the maids with a dbh of fresh coffee, you may, 
and ought to subtract a part of the powder on account of 
your lady's health, and getting her maid's good-will. 

If your master sends you with a small trifling present 
to one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would be 
of a diamond ring ; therefore, if the present be only half 
a dozen pippens, send up the servant who received the 
message to say, that you were ordered to deliver them 
with your own hands. Tliis will show your exactness 
and care to prevent accidents or mistakes ; and the gen- 
tleman or lady cannot do Ici^s tlian give you a shilliog : 
so when your master receives the like present, teach the 
messenger t\ ho brings it to do the same, and give your 
master hints that may stir up his generosity ; for bi-oiher 
t^crvauts should assist one another, since it is all for their 
master's honour, which Is the chief point to be con- 
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fldlted by every good Bervant, and of which he is the 
belt judge. 

When you step but a few doors oflT to tattle with a 
wenchy or take a runDing pot of ale, or to sec a brotlier 
Ibotman going to be hanged, leave the street door open, 
thit you may not be forced to knock, and jour master 
diKOTer you are gone out ; for a quarter of an liour^s 
time can do his service no injury. 

TThen you take away the remaining pieces of bread 
after dinner, put them on foul plates and press tiiem 
down with other plates over them, so as nebody can 
touch them ; and so they will be a good pe/quisite to 
the blackguard boy in ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your master^s shoes 
vith your own hand, use the edge of the sharpest case- 
knife^ and diy them with the toes an inch from the Are, 
because wet shoes are dangerous, and besides, by these 
■rts you will get them the sooner for yourself. 

Id some families the master often sends to the tavern 
for a bottle of wine, and you are the messenger ; I ad- 
vise you, therefore, to take the smallest bottle you can 
find ; but, however, make the drawer give you a full 
quart, then you will get a good sup for youvf^olf, and 
your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to stop it, you 
need be at no trouble, for tlie thumb will do as well, or 
• Int of dirty chewed paper. 

In all disputes with cliairmen and coachmen for de- 
manding too much, w lien your master sends you down 
to chaflfer with them, take pity of the poor fellows, and 
tell your master that they will not take a farthing less : 
it is more for your interest to get share of a pot of ale, 
than to save ^ shilling for your master, to whom it is a 
trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if she 
her coach, do iiot walk by the coach side, so as to 
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lire and dirt yourself, but get up into your proper place 
behind it, and so hold the flambeau slopiug forward ovef 
the coach roof; and when it wants snuffing, dash it against 
the comers. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, 
you have two hours safe to spend with your corapaniooB 
at the alehouse, or over a beef steak and a pot of beer 
at home with the cook, and the maids; and indeed poor 
servants Iiave so few opportunities to be happy, that 
they ouglit not to lose any. 

Never wear socks when you wait at meals, on account 
of your own health, as well as of them who sit at tables 
because as most ladies like the smell of young men's toe?, 
so it is a sovereign remedy against vapiurs. 

Choose a service, if you can, wliere your livtry 
colours are least tawdry and distinguisliing : green and 
yellow immediately betray your office, and so do all 
kinds of lace, except silver, wliich will hardly fall to 
your share, unless with a duke or some prodigal just 
come to his estate. Tlie colours you ought to wish for, 
are blue, or fileniot turned up with red ; which, with a 
borrowed sword, a borrowed air, your master's linen, and 
a natural and improved confidence, will give you what 
title you please where you are not known. 

When you carry dishes or other things out of the 
room at meals, fill both your hands as full as possibSc ; 
for although you may sometimes spill, and sometimes let 
fall, yet you will find at the } car's end, you have made 
great dospatcli, and saved abundance of time. 

If your master or mistress happen to walk the streets 
keep on one side, and as much on lite level with them 
a^ you can, which people observing wiilehherthhik you 
<lo not belonir to thcni, or ihat you :ire one of llieir com- 
panions; but if either of them happen to tuvii back and 
speak t.i you, so that you arc nnder the necessity to take 
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iff jromr hat, use but your thumb and one fingei*, and 
fcntefa jour head with the rest. 

In winter time light tbe diningroom fire but two mi- 
nutes before dinner is served up, that your master may 
tee bow saving joii are of his coals. 

When jou are ordered to stir up the fire, clean awaj 
the ashes from betwixt the bars with the fircbrush. 

When 70U are ordered to call a coach, although it be 
midnight, go no fanher than the door, for fear of being 
out of the way when you are wanted ; and there stand 
bawling, Coach, Coach, for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfor- 
tune to be treated scurvily by all mankind, yet you 
make a shift to keep up your spirits, and sometimes ar- 
rive at considerable fortunes. I was an intimate friend 
toooe of our bretliren, who was footman to a court lady : 
Ae had an honourable employment, was sister to an carl, 
and the widow of a man of quality. She observed 
sMnetbing so polite in my friend, the gracefulness with 
which he tripped before her chair, and put his hair un- 
der his hat, that she made him many advances ; and one 
day taking the air in her coach with Tom behind it, the 
coachman mistook the way, and stopped at a privileged 
chapeL where the couple were married, and Tom came 
home in the chaiiot by his lady's side : but he unfor- 
tunately taught her to drink brandy, of which she died* 
after having pawned all her plate to purchase it, and 
Tom is now a journeyman maltster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of our 
fraternity : and when he was worth 50,0001. he dimned 
die Duke of Buckingham for an aiTear of wages in his 
service ; and I could instance many more, particularly 
another wliose son had one of the chief employments at 
court : and it is sufficient to give you the following ad- 
vice, which if. to be pert and saucy to all mankind. 

vor. VIII. N 
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especially to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, and the 
better sort of servants in a person of quality's familj, 
and value not now and then a kicking, or a caning ; fat 
your insolence will at last turn to good account; and 
firom \vearing a livery, you may probably soon cany a 
pah* of colours* 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep con- 
stantly wriggling the back of the chair, that the person 
behind whom you stand may know you are ready to at- 
tend him* 

When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they 
chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your ex- 
cuse must be, that a d(^ ran across you in the hall; that 
the chambermaid accidentally pushed the door agaimt 
you ; that^a mop stood across the entry, and tripped 
you up ; that your sleeve stuck against the key, or but- 
ton of the lock. 

When your master and lady are talking together in 
their bedchamber, and you have some suspicion that you 
or your fellow servants are coucerued in what they say, 
listen at the door for the public good of all the servants^ 
and join all to take proper measures for preventing any 
iunoTations that may hurt the community. 

£c not pi-oud in prosperity : you have heard that for- 
tune turns on a wlieel ; if you have a good place, you 
are at the top of the wheel. Remember how often you 
have been stripped, and kicked out of doors, your wages 
all taken up beforehand, and spent in translated red- 
hccled shoes, secondhand toupees, and re; aired laced 
rufiles, beside a swinging debt to the alewife and the 
brandy shop. The neighbouring tapsier, who before 
would beckon you over to a savoury bit of ox cheek in 
the morning, give it you gratis, and only score you up for 
the liquor, iirimed'atel}* after you were packed olT ia 
disgiace, carried a peiiiion to your master to be paid 
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<Mit €i jour wages, whereof not a farthing was due, and 
then pursued jou with bailifl& into everj bfind cellar. 
Remember how sooo you grew shabby, threadbar^ and 
wt at heels ; was forced to barrow an old Every coat, to 
make your appearance while you were looking for a 
place ; and sneak to every house where you had an old 
aeqaaintance to steal you a scrap to keep life and soul 
together: and upon the whole, were in the lowest sta- 
tion of human life, which, as the old ballad says, is that 
of a skipkeunel turned out of place ; I say, remember 
an this now in your flourishing condition. Pay your 
contributions duly to your late brothers the cadets, who 
are left to the wide world ; take one of them as your de- 
pendent to send on your lady's messages, when you have 
a mind to go to the alsehouse : slip him out privatelj 
now and then a slice of bread, and a bit of cold meat ; 
your master can afford it ; and if he be not yet put upon 
establishment for a lodging, let him lie in the stable, or 
the coach-house, or under the back stairs, and recommend 
faim to all the gentlemen who frequent your house as an 
excellent servant 

To grow old in the office of a footman, is the highest 
of all indignities : therefore when you find years coming 
on without hopes of a place at court, a command in the 
army, a succession to the stewardship, an employment in 
the revenue (which two last you cannot obtain without 
reading and writing) or running away with your mas- 
ter's niece or daughter ; I directly advise you to go up- 
on the road, which is the only post of honour left you; 
there you will meet many of your old comrades, and live 
a short life and a merry one, and make a figure at your 
exit, wherein I will give you some instiiictions. 

The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour 
when you are going to be hanged ; which either for rob- 
Ung your master, for housebreaking, or going upon the 
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highway, or io a drunken qiiairel by killing the first 
man you meet, may veiy probably be your lot, and is 
owing to one of these three qualities ; either a love of 
good fellowship, a generosity of mind> or too much viva- 
city of spirits. Your good behaviour on this article will 
concern your whole community : deny tlie fact with all 
solemnity of imprecations : a hundred of your brethren, 
if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and 
be ready upon demand to give you a character before 
the court : let nothing prevail on you to confess, but the 
promise of a pardon for discovering your comrades : but 
I suppose all this to be in vain ; for if you escape dow, 
your fate will be the same another day. Get a speech 
to be written by the best author of Newgate : some of 
yoiu: kind wenches will provide you with a Holland shirt 
and white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon : 
lake leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate: 
mount the cart with courage ; fall on your knees ; lift 
up your eyes ; hold a book in your hands, although you 
cannot rend a word; deny the fact at the gallows: kias 
and forgive the hangman, and so farewell : you shall be 
buried in pomp at the cliarge of the fraternity : the sur- 
geon shall not touch a limb of you; and your fame shall 
continue until a successor of equal renown succeeds m 
your place. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COACHMAN. 

YOU are strictly bound to nothing, but to step into 
tlie box, and carry your master or lady. 

liCt your horses be so well trained, that when you at- 
tend your lady at a visit, they will wait until you slip 
iQto a neighbouring alehouse to take a pot wiih a friend. 

When you are in no humour to diive, tell your mas- 
ter that the horses have got a cold, that they want shoe- 
JQ^ that rain does them hurt, and roughens their coat, 
and rots the harness. This may likewise be applied to 
the groom^ 

If your master dines wiih a country friend, drink as 
much as you can get ; because it is allowed, that a good 
coachman never drives so well as when he is drunk ; 
and then show your skill by driving to ah inch by a pre- 
cipice ; and say, you never diive so well as when drunk. 

If you find any gendeman fond of one of your horses, 
and willing to give you a consideration beside the price ; 
persuade your master to sell him, because he is so vicious 
that you cannot undertake to drive with him, and is 
foundered into the bargain. 

Get a black guard boy to watch your coach at the 
church door on Sundays, that you and your brother 
coachmen may be merry together at the alehouse, while 
your master and lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good ; and get a new 
^et bought as often as you can, whether you are allowed 
the old as your perquisite or not : in one case it will tuqi 
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to your honest profit ; and in the other, it will be a jast 
punishment on your master's covetousness; and, pr^ 
bly, the coachmaker will consider you too. 



CHAP. V. 

DIRECTIONS TO TUE GROOH. 

YOU are the servant, upon whom the care of yoitf 
master^s honour in all journeys entirely depends; your 
breast is the sole repository of it. ~ If he traveb the 
country, and lodges at inns, every dram of brandy, eve- 
ly pot of ale extraordinary that you drink; raises his 
character; and therefore his reputation ought to be dear 
to you ; and I-hope you will not stint yourself in either. 
The smith, the saddler's ioumeyman. the cook »♦ ♦^'» 

inn; the ostler, and the bootcatcher, ought all by your 
means to partake of your master^s generosity : thus his 
fame will reach from one county to another ; and what 
is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy, in his worship's 
pocket ? and although he should be in the number of 
those, who value their credit less than their purse, yet 
your care of the former ought to be so much the greater. 
His horse wanted two removes : your horse wanted nails ; 
his allowance of oats and beans was greater than the 
journey required; a third part may be retrenched, and 
turned into ale or brandy ; and thus his honour may be 
preserved by your discretion, and less expense to him ; 
or, if he travels with no other servant, the matter is easi- 
ly made up io the bill between you and the tapter. 
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TherefiHe as soon as yoa aJigfat at the ino, deKrer 
liones to the stabkboy, and let him gallop them to 
the next pond; then call for a pot of ale, for it is very 
fit tlat a chiBitian dionld drink before a beast Leave 
jour master to the care of the servants in the inn, and 
your horses to those in the stable : thus bodi he uid they 
are left in the properest hands; but yon are to provide 
lor yourself; thereibre get your supper, drink fireely, 
and go to bed without troubling your master, who is in 
better hands than yours. The ostler is an honest feDow, 
and loves hones in his heart ; and would not wrong the 
dassb creatures for the world. Be tender of your mas- 
ter, and order the servants not to wake him too early* 
Get your breakfast before he is up, that he may not wait 
lor you ; make the ostler tell him the roads are very 
good, and the miles short ; but advke him to stay a lit- 
tle longer till the weather clears up, for you are afraid 
there will be rain, and he will be time enough after din- 



liet your master mount before you, out of good man- 
As he is leaving the inn drop a good word in fa- 
▼our of the ostler, what care he took of the cattle ; and 
add, that you never saw civiiler servants. Let your 
master ride on before, and do you stay until your land- 
lord has given you a dram ; then gallop after him through 
the town or village with full speed, for fear he should 
want you, and to show your h(Mrsemanship. 

If you are a piece of a farr£er, as every good groom 
ought to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer, to rab 
your horses' heels every night, and be not sparii^, for 
(if any be spent) what is left, you know how to dispose 
of it 

Consider your master's health, and rather than let Urn 
take long joumies, say the cattle are weak, and fallen in 
their flesh with hard riding : tell him d'a very good ina 
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five miles nearer than he intended to go : or leave one ^ 
oT his horse's fore shoes loase in the morning; or contrive 
that the saddle may pinch the beast in his withers; or 
keep him without corn all night and morning, so that he 
may tire on the road ; oir wedge a thin plate of iron be- 
tween the hoof and the shoe to make him halt; and all 
this in perfect tenderness to your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman 
asks you, whether you are apt to be drunk; own freely 
that you love a cup of good ale ; but that it is your way, 
drunk or sober, never to neglect your horses. 

When your master has a mind to ride out for the air, 
or for pleasure, if any private business of your own 
makes it inconvenient for you to attend him ; give him 
to understand, that the horses want bleeding or puiging; 
that his own pad has got a surfeit ; or that the saddle 
wants stuffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended : this 
you may honestly do, because it will be no injury to the 
horses or your master ; and at the same time shows the 
great care you have of the poor dumb creatures. 

If there be a particidar inn in the town whither yoa 
are going, and where you are weU acquainted with the 
ostler or tapster, and the people of the house ; find fault 
with the other inns, and recommend your master thither; 
it may probably be a pot and a dram or two more in 
youi' way, and to your master's honour. 

If your master sends you to buy hay, deal with those 
who will be the most liberal to you ; for, service being 
no inheritance, you ought not to let slip any lawful and 
customary perquisite. If your master buys it himself 
he wrongs you ; and to teach him his duty, be sure to 
find fault with the hay as long as it lasts; and if the 
horses thrive with it, the fault is yours. 
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Haj aod oats, in the managemeDt of a skillul groom, 
win make exceUent ale, as well as brandy ; but this I 
0DI7 faint* 

When yoor master dines, or lies at a gentleman's 
bouse in the coimtry, although there be no groom, or he 
be gone abroad, or that the horses have been quite n^- 
lected, be sure employ some of the servants to hold the 
hotse when your master mounts. Tins I would have 
yoa do, when jour master only alights to call in for a 
iewr minutes : for brother servants must always befiiend 
one another, and that also concerns your master's ho- 
nour ; because he cannot do less than give a piece of 
Boney to him who holds his horse. 

In long joumies, ask yoiur master leave to give ale to 
die horses; carry two quarts fiill to the stable, poiur half 
a pnt into a bowl ; and if they will not drink it, yoa 
sold the ostler must do the best you can ; perhaps they 
may be in a better humour at the next inn ; for I would 
have you never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horses in the park, or the 
fields, give them to a horseboy, or one of the black- 
guards, who being lighter than you, may be trusted to 
run races with less damage to the horses, and teach them 
to leap over hedges and ditches, while you are drinking 
a fiiendly pot with your brotlier grooms : but sometimes 
you and they may run races yourselves, for the honour 
of your horses, and of your masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and oats, but 
fill the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, Ux 
you would take it ill to be stinted yourself; although 
perhaps they may not have the stomach to eat ; consider 
they have no tongues to ask. If the hay be thrown 
down, there is no loss^ for it will make litter, and save 
straw. 

N 2 
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When jonr master is leaving a gentleman's hoiue in 
the country, where he has lain a night, then connder his 
honour ; let him know how many servants there are of 
both sexes, who expect vales ; and give them their cae 
to attend in two lines, as he leaves the house ; but desire 
him not to trust the money with the butler, for fear he 
should cheat the rest; this will force your master to be 
more generous : and then you may take occasion to tell 
your master, that 'squire such a one, whom you lived 
with last, always gave so much apiece to the common 
servants, and so much to the housekeeper, and the rest, 
naming at least double to what he intended to give; but 
be sure to tell the servants what a goo<l office you did 
them : this will gain you love, and your master honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the 
coachman, whatever he pretends to allege in his own be- 
half, because you hazard nobody's neck but your own : 
for the horse will probably take so much care of himself, 
as to come off only with a strain or a shoulderslip. 

When you carry your masters riding-coat in a jour- 
ney, wrap your own in it, and buckle them up close with 
a strap, but turn your master's inside out, to preserve 
the outside from wet and dirt ; thus, when it begins to 
rain, your master's coat will be first ready to be given 
him ; and if it get more hurt than yours, he can afford 
it better, for your livery must always serve its year's 
apu^renticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses wet and 
(Hily after hard riding, and are very hot, make the ostler 
immediately plunge them into water up to their bellies 
and allow them to drink as much as they please; but be 
sure to gallop them full speed a mile at least, to dry their 
skins and warm the water in their bellies. The ostler 
understands his business ; leave all to bis discretion, while 
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fou get a pot of ale and some braodj at the lutcheD fire 

to comfort your heart. 
If your horse drop a fore shoe, be so careful as to 

alight aod take it up : then ride with all speed you can 

(the shoe in your hand, that every traveller may ob> 
serve your care) to the next smith on the road, make 
Urn put it on immediately, that your master may not 
wait for you, and that the poor horse may be as short a 
time as posrible without a shoe. 

When your master lies at a gentleman's house, if you 
find the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of their 
iMidness ; this will get you the name of a diligent ser- 
vant; and be sure to cram the horses with as much oats 
as they can eat, while you are there, and you may give 
them so much the less for some days at the inns, and turn 
the oats into ale. When you leave the gentleman's 
house, tell your master what a covetous hunks that geun 
tleman was, that you got nothing but buttermilk or wa- 
ter to drink ; this will make your master out of pity al- 
low you a pot of ale the more at the next inn : but if 
you happen to get drunk in a gentleman's house, your 
master cannot be angry, because it cost him nothing : and 
80 you ought to tell him as well as you can io your pre- 
sent condition, and let him know it is both for his and the 
gentleman's honour to make a friend's servant welcome. 
A master ought always to love his groom, to put him^ 
io a handsome livery, and to allow him a silverlaeed hat.^ 
When you are in this equipage, all the honours he re* 
eeives on the road are owing to you alone : that he it 
not turned out of the way by every carrier, is caused 
by the civility he receives at second-hand from the re^ 
qpect paid to your livery. 

You may now and then lend your master's pad to a 
hcother servant, or your favourite maid, for a short 

If 3 
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jaunt, or hire him for a day, because the horse is spoiled 
for want of exercise ; and if jour master happens to want 
his horse, or has a mind to see the stable, cune that 
rogue the helper, who is gone out with the key. 

When you want to spend an hour or two with your 
companions at the alehouse, and that you stand in need 
of a reasonable excuse for your stay, go out of the stable 
door, or the back way, with an old bridle, girth, or stir- 
rup-leather in your pocket ; and on your return, come 
home by the street door with the same bridle, girth, or 
stirrup-leather dangling in yoiu: hand, as if you came 
from the saddler^s, where you were getting the same 
mended ; if yon were not missed, all is well; but if you 
are met by your master, you will have the reputation of 
a careful servant. This I have known practised with 
good success. 



CHAP. VI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE STEWARD AMD LAKD 

STEWARD. 

LORD Peterborough's steward, that pulled down his 
house, sold the materials, and charged my lord with re- 
pairs. Take money for forbearance from tenants. Re* 
new leases, and get by them, and sell woods. Lend my 
lord his own money. Gilblas said much of this, to whom 
I refer. 
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CHAP. VII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE FOBTER. 

IF your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
home to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of 
Ins peittionary writers, or his hired spy and informer, or 
hb printer in ordinary, or his city solicitor, or a landjob- 
ber, or his inventor of new funds, or a stockjobber. 



CHAP. YTLI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHAHBER3LiID. 

THE nature of your employment differs according to 
the quality, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you 
serve ; and this treatise is to be applied to all sorts of 
families : so that I find myself under great difficulty to 
adjust the best business for which you are hired. In a 
fBunily where there is a tolerable estate, you differ from 
the housemaid, and in that view I give my directions. 
Your particular province is your lady^s chamber, where 
you make the bed, and putihings in order; and if you 
live in the country, you take care of rooms, where ladies 
lie who come into the house, which brings in all the 
vales that fall to your share. Your usual lover, as I 
take it, is the coachman; but, if you are under twenty, 
and tolerably handsome, perhaps a footman may cast his 
eyes on you- 
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Get your favourite footman to help jou in making 
your lady's bed; and if you serve a young couple, the 
footman and you, as you are turning up the beddotbei^ 
vrill make the prettiest observations in the world ; which 
whispered about will be very entertaining to the whde 
family, and get among the neiglibourhood. 

Do not carry down the necessary vesseb for the fel- 
lows to see, but empty them out of the window, f<Mr your 
lady's credit. It is highly improper for men servants 
to know, that fine ladies have occasion for such ntennls ; 
and do not scour the chamberpot, because the smell it 
wholesome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of the 
whisk on the mantletree or the cabinet, gather up the 
fragments, put them together as well as you can, and 
place them behind the rest, so that when your lady 
comes to discover them, you may safely say they were 
broke long ago, before you came to the service. This 
will save your lady many an hour^s vexation. 

It sometimes happens, that a looking-glass is broken 
by the same means; while you are looking another way, 
as you sweep tbe chamber, the long end of the bmdi 
strikes against the glass, and breaks it to shivers. This 
is the extremest of all misfortunes, and all remedy des- 
perate in appearance, because it is impossible to be con* 
cealed. Such a fatal accident once happened in a great 
family, where I had the honour to be a footman ; and I 
will relate the particulars to show the ingenuity of the 
poor chambermaid on so sudden and dreadful an emer- 
gency, which perhaps may help to sharpen your inveo* 
tion, if your evil star should ever give you the like oe« 
casion ; the poor girl had broken a large japan glass of 
great value with a stroke of her brush ; she had not con* 
sidered long, when by a proiligious presence of mind 
she locked the door, stole into the yard, brought s sUmt 
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of three pound weight into the chamber, laid it od the 
bearth just under the looking-glass, then broke a pane 
in the sash window that looked into the same yard, so 
shut the door and went about her other affairs. Two 
hours after the ladj goes into the chamber, sees the glass 
broken, the stone lying under, and a whole pane in the 
window destroyed; from all which circumstances she 
cimcluded, just as the maid could have wished, that 
some idle straggler in the neighbourhood, or perhaps one 
of the out servants had, through malice, accident, or 
carelessness, flung in tlie stone and done the mischief. 
Thus far all things went well, and the girl concluded 
herself out of danger : but it was her ill fortune, that a 
few hours after, in came the parson of the parish, and the 
lady naturally told him the accident, which you may be- 
lieve had much discomposed her ; but the minister, who 
happened to understand mathematics, after examining 
the situation of the yard, the window, and the chimney, 
soon convinced the lady, that the stone could never 
reach the looking-glass without taking three turns in its 
flight from the hand that threw it ; and the maid being 
proved to have swept the room the same morning, was 
strictly examined, but constantly denied that she was 
guilty upon her salvation, offering to take her oath lipon 
the Bible before his reverence, that she was as innocent 
as the child unborn ; yet the poor wench was turned of^ 
which I take to have been hard treatment, considering 
her ingenuity : however, this may be a direction tayou 
in the like case to contrive a story that wUl better hang 
together. For instance, you might say, that while you 
were at work with a mop or brush, a flash of lightning 
eame suddenly in at the window, which almost blinded 
you ; that you immediately heard the ringing of broken 
glass on the hearth ; that as soon as you recovered your 
eyeSf you saw the looking-glass all broken to pieces; ok 
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you may allege, that observing the glass a little covered 
with dust, and going very gently to wipe it, you suppoae 
the moistui-e of the air had dissolved the glue or ceinents 
which made it fall to the ground : or as soon as th6 mis- 
chief is done, you may cut the cords that fastened the 
glass to the wainscot, and so let it fall flat on the ground ; 
run out in a fright, tell your lady, cui'se the upholsterer: 
and declare how narrowly you escaped, that it did not 
fall upon your head. I offer these expedients from a de- 
sire I have to defend the innocent : for innocent you 
certainly must be, if you did not break the glass on pur- 
pose, which I would by no means excuse, except upon 
great provocations. 

Oil ihp tongfl, poker, and fireshovel, up to the top, not 
only to keep tliem from rusting, but likewise to prevent 
meddling people from wasting your master'^s coab with 
stirring tlie frre. 

When you are in haste, sweep the dust into a comer 
of the room, but leave your brush upon it, that it may 
not be seen, for that would disgrace you. 

Never wash your hands, or put on a clean apron, till 
you have made your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your 
apron, or fouling your hands again. 

When you bar the window-shuts of your lady's bed- 
cliamber at nights, leave open the sashes to let in the 
fresh air, and sweeten the room against morning. 

In tlie time when you leave the windows open for air, 
leave books, or something else on the wiudowseat, that 
they may get air too. 

When you sweep your lady's room, never stay to pick 
up foul Finocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pincushions, tea- 
spoons, ribbands, slippers, or whatever licsiiiyour way; 
but sweep all into a corner, and then you m!iy take them 
up hi a lump, andsave time. 
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Mafcingbeds in hot weather is a Teiy laborious work, 
and you will be apt to sweat ; therefore, when you find 
the drops runniDg down from jour forehead, wipe them 
off wSh a comer of the sheet, that ihej may uot be seen 
on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china cup, and 
k happen to fall, briog it up, and swear you did but just 
touch it with your hand, when it broke into three halves ; 
and here I must inform you, as well as all your fellow- 
seirants, that you ought never to be without an excuse ; 
it does no harm to your master, and it lessens your fault : 
as in this instance, I do not commend you for breaking 
the cup ; it is certain you did not break it on purpose ; 
and the thing is possible, that it might break in your 
hand. 

You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, a quar- 
rel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd cart- 
ed, or the like : as they pass by in the street, you lift 
up the sash suddenly, there by misfortune it sticks : this 
was no fault of yours ; young women are curious by na- 
ture ; you have no remedy but to cut the cord, and lay 
the fault upon the carpenter, unless nobody saw you, and 
then you are as innocent as any sen' ant in the house. 

Wear your lady's smock when she has thrown it off; 
4t will do you credit, save your own linen, and be not a 
pin the worse. 

When you put a clean pillowcase on your lady's pil- 
low, be sure to fasten it well with corking pins, that it 
may not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, be sure 
that all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to keep 
the bread moist against dinner ; and let the mark of your 
thumb be seen only upon one end of every slice to show 
your cleanliness. 
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When you are ordered to open or lock any door, tnink» 
or cabinet, and miss the proper key, or cannot distinguyi 
it in the bunch ; try the first key that you can thniit hi, 
and turn it with all your strength, till you open tlw^lock, 
or break the key ; for your lady will reckon you a fool 
to come back and do nothing. 



CHAP. IX. 

BIRXCTI0198 TO THB VAITINOMAIO. 

TWO accidents have happened to lessen the eomfotti 
and profits of your employment; first, that ezecraUtt 
custom got among ladies of trucking their old clothes fiir 
china, or turning them to cover easy chairs, or maJdog 
Uiero into patch-work for screens, stools, cushions, and 
the like. The second is, the invention of small chests and 
trunks with lock and key, wherein they keep the tea and 
sugar, without which it is impossible for a waitingmaid 
to live : for, by this means, you are forced to buy brown 
sugar, and pour water upon the leaves, when they have 
lost all their spirit and taste. I cannot contrive any per- 
fect remedy against either of these two evils. As to the 
former, I think there should be a general confederacy of 
all the servants in ever}^ family, for the public good, to 
drive those china hucksters from the doors; and as to 
the latter, there is no other method to relieve yourselves, 
but by a false key, which is a point both difficult and 
dangerous to compass; but, as to the circumstance of 
honesty in procuring one, I am under no doubt, when 
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jmr mistiesB giyes jou so just a provocation hj refusing 
jon an ancient and l^ai perquisite. The mistress of 
te feaahop may now and then give you half an ounce; 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket : therefore I 
fiuDT yoa must be forced, like the rest of your sisters, to 
mn in trust, and pay for it out of your wages, as far as 
tlwy will go, which you can easily make up other ways, 
if your lady be handsome, or her daughters have good 
fortunes. 

If you are in a great family, and my lady's woman, 
my lord may probably like you, althou«^h you are not 
half so handsome as his own lady. In this case take 
eare to get as much out of him as you can ; and never 
allow him the smallest liberty, not the squeezing of your 
kaod, unless he puts a guinea into it ; so by degrees 
make him pay accordingly for every new attempt, 
doubling upon him in proportion to the concessions you 
alfew, and always struggling, and threatening to cry out, 
or tell your lady, although you receive his money : five 
^sess for handling youi* breast is a cheap pennyworth, 
dthoogh you seem to resist with all your might ; but 
never allow him tlie last favour under a hundred gui- 
neas, or a settlement of twenty pounds a year for life. 

In such a family, if you are handsome, you will have 
the choice of three lovers ; tlie chaplain, the steward, 
and my lord's gentleman. I would first advise you to 
dioose the steward ; but if you happen to be young 
with child by my lord, you must take up with the chap- 
hin. I like my lord's gentleman the least of the three ; 
for he is usually vain and saucy from the time he throws 
off his livery ; and if he misses a pair of colours, or a 
Mewaiter's place, he has no remedy but the highway. 

I must caution you particulai-ly against my lord's 
eldest son : if you are dexterous enough, it is odds that 
jou may draw him in to marry you, and make you a 
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lady : if he be a common rake (and he must be one or 
t'other) avoid him like Satan ; for he stands less in awe 
of a mother, than mj lord does of a wife; and after ten 
thousand promises, you will get nothing from him, bat a 
big belly or a clap, and probably botli together. 

When your lady is ill, and after a very bad night is 
getting a little nap in the morning, if a footman comes 
with a message to inquire how she doeS; do not let the 
eompliment be lost, but shake her gently until she 
wakes; then deliver the message, receive her answer, 
and leave her to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait on a young lady with 
a great fortune, you must be an ill manager if you can- 
not get five or six hundred pounds for disposing of her. 
Put her often in mind that she is. rich enough to make 
any man happy ; that there is no real happiness but ia 
love; that she has liberty to choose i^herever she 
pleases, and not by the directions of parents, who never 
give allowances for an innocent passion : that there are 
a world of handsome, fiue^ sweet young gentlemoi in 
town, who would be glad to die at her feet ; that the 
conversation of two lovers is a Heaven upon earth ; that 
love, like death, equals all conditions ; that if she should 
cast her eyes upon a young fellow below her in birth and 
estate, his marrying her would make him a gentleman ; 
that you saw yesterday on tlie Mall the prettiest en- 
sign ; and tliat if you had forty thousand pounds it 
should be at his service. Take care tliat every body 
should know what lady you live with ; how great a fa- 
vourite you are ; and that she always takes your advice. 
Go often to St. James's Park ; the fine fellows will soon 
discover you, and contrive to slip a letter into your 
sleeve or your bosom : pull it out in a fury, and throw 
it on the ground, unless you find at least two guineas 
along with it; but in that case, seem not to find it, and 
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to think he vas only playing the wag with you : when 
you come home, drop the letter carelessly in your lady's 
chamber ; she finds it, is angry ; protest you knew 
nodiiiig of it, only you remember, that a gentleman in 
the Park struggled to kiss you, and you believe it was 
he that put the letter into your sleeve or petticoat ; and 
indeed he was as pretty a man as ever you saw : that she 
may burn the letter if she pleases. If your lady be 
wise, she will bum some other paper before you, and 
read the letter when you are gone down. You must 
follow this practice as often as you safely can ; but let 
Yam who pays you best with every letter be the hand- 
somest man. If a footman presumes to bring a letter to 
the house to be delivered to you for your lady, although 
it come from your best customer, throw it at his head ; 
call him impudent rogue and villain, and shut the door 
in his face : run up to your lady, and as a proof of your 
fidelity, tell her what you have done. 

I coidd enlarge very much upon this subject, but I 
trust to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady, who is a little disposed to gallant- 
ries, you will find it a point of gi-eat pnidence how to 
manage : three things are neccssar}'. First, how to 
please your lady ; secondly, how to prevent suspicion in 
the husband, or among the family ; and lastly, but piin- 
cipally, how to make it most for your own advantage. 
To give you full directions in this important affair 
would require a large volume. All assignations at home 
are dangerous both to your lady and yourself; and 
therefore contrive, as much as possible, to have them in 
a third place ; especially if your lady, as it is a hundred 
odds, entertains more lovers than one, each of whom 
18 often more jealous than a thousand husbands; and 
very unlucky rencounters may often happen under the 
best management. I need not wain y^u to employ your 
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good offices chiefly ia favour of those, whom yoa fini 
moet liberal : yet, if your lady should happen to cast an 
eye upon a handsome footman, you should be geDeran 
enough to bear with her liumour, which is no dnguii|Bj» 
but a very natural appetite : it is still the safest at i& 
home intrigues, and was formerly the least suspected, 
until of late years it has grown more commoo. The 
great danger is, lest this kind of gentry, deaUng too 
often in bad ware, may happen not to be sound ; and 
then your lady and you are in a very bad way, althoii|^ 
not altogether desperate. 

But to say the truth, I confess it is a great presumj^ 
tioD in me to offer you any instructions in the conduct 
of your lady's amours, wherein your whole sisteiiiood is 
already so expert, and deeply learned ; although it be 
much more difficult to compass, than that assistaiice 
which my brother footmen give their masters od the like 
occasion ; and therefore I leave this affair to be treated 
by some abler pen. 

When you lock up a silk mantua, or laced head, in a 
trunk or chest, leave a piece out, that when you opes 
the trunk again, you may know where to find it 



CHAP. X. 

DIRSCTIONS TO THB HOUSEICAID. 

IF your master and lady go into the country for a 
week or more, never wash the bedchamber or dining- 
room until just the hour before you expect them to re- 
turn : thus the rooms will be p^ectly clean to receire 
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AeflHy and 70a will not be at the trouble to wadi them 
m soon again. 

I J91 yerv much offended with thooe ladies who are 
»MM|1 and lazy, that they will not be at the pains of 
rtfpJq g into the garden to pluck a rose, but keep an 
odkNU implement, sometimes in the bedchamber itself 
or at least in a dark closet adjoining, whidi they make 
mat of to ease their worst necessities ; and you are the 
usual carriers away of the pan ; which makes not only 
the chamber, but even their clothes, offensive to all who' 
come near, ^^ow to cure them of this odious practice^ 
let me advise you, on whom the office lies to convey 
sway this utensil, that you will do it openly, down the 
great stairs, and in the presence of the footmen ; and if 
any body knocks, to open the street door, while you 
have the vessel filled 10 your hands; this, if any thing 
ean, will make your lady take the pains of evacuating 
her person in the proper place^ rather than expose her 
filthiness to all the men servants in the house. 

Ijeave a pait of dirty water with a mop in it, a coal- 
box, a bottle, a broom, a chamberpot, and such other un* 
sightly things, either in a blind entry, or upon the darkest 
part of the backstairs, that they may not be seen; and if 
people break their shins by trampling on them, it is their 
own fault. 

Never empty the chamberpots until they are quite 
fill! : if that happens in the night, empty them into the 
street; if in the morning, into the garden; for it would 
be an endless work to go a dozen times from the ganret 
and upper rooms down to the backside; but never wash 
them in any other liquor except their own : what clean-^ 
ly girl would be dabbling in other folk^s urine ? and be- 
sides, the smell of stale, as I observed before, is admira- 
ble against tbe vapours ; which, a hundred to one, may 
be your lady's case. 
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Brush dowD the cobwebs with a broom that is wet and 
dirty, which will make them stick the faster to it, and 
bring them down more effectually. . ^^ >^ ■ 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in ^' my^ijjjto 
throw the last night's ashes into a sieve : and wblMi^lls 
through, as you carry it down, will serve instead of sand 
for the rooms, and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons in the 
parlour chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next 
chair, that your lady may see you have not neglected 
your work : observe the same rule, when you clean the 
brass locks, only with this addition, to leave th^ marks 
of your fingei-s on the doors, to show you have not forgot. 

Leave your lady's chamberpot in her bedchamber 
window all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the diningroom and 
your lady's chamber; they make the best fires, and if 
you find them too big, it is easy to break them on the 
marble hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of fire; and 
therefore blow tlie candle out with your breath, and 
then thrust it under your bed. Note, the smell of the 
SUuff is very good against vapours. 

Persuade the footman, who got you with child, to mar- 
ry you before you are six mouths gone ; and if your la- 
dy asks you, why you would take a fellow who was not 
worth a groat? let yova answer be, That service is no 
inheritance. 

W^hen your lady's bed is made, put the chamber pot 
under it ; but in such a maimer as to thrust the valance 
along with it, tliat it may be full in sight, and ready for 
yoiur lady when she has occasion to use it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in some room or closet, so as 
(0 make such a noise all over the house as may frighten 
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mway the thieires, if any should attempt to break or steal 

ID. 

^J/ZImk joa wash anj of the rooms toward the street 
««df idgbt, throw the foul water out of the street door; 
hot be sure not to look before jou, for fear those on 
whom the water lights might think jou uncivil, and 
that 70U did it on purpose. If he whoinffers, breaks 
the windows in revenge, and your lady eludes you, and 
gives positive orders that you should carry the pail 
down, and empty it in the sink, you have an easy reme- 
dy: when you wash an upper room, carry down the pail 
so as to let the water dribble on the stairs all the wdj 
down to the kitchen ; by which not only your load will 
be lighter, but you will convince your lady, that it is 
better to throw the water out of the windows, or down 
the street-door steps : besides, this latter practice will be 
Tery diverting to you and the family in a frosty night; 
to see a hundred people on their noses or backsides be- 
fore your door, when the water is frozen. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chimnej 
pieces with a clout dipt in grease ; nothing makes them 
shine so well ; and it is the business of the ladies to take 
care of their petticoats. 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the ro(mi 
scoured with freestone, be sure to leave the marks of 
the freestone six inches deep round the bottom ot the 
wainscot, that your lady may see your obedience to her 
orders. 



roL. viii. 
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CHAP. XI. '> 



.^ ' 



DIRECTIONS TO THE DAIRY3iLUI>. ./^Vf ", 

FATIGUE of making butter : put scalding water in 
your churn, ^though in summer, and chum close to the 
kitchen fire, and with cream of a week old. Keep cream 
for jour sweetheart. 



CHAP. XII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHILDREN'S MAID. 

IF a child be sick, give it whatever it wants to eal or 
drink, ahbough particularly forbid by the doctor : &r 
what we long for in sickness will do us good ; and throw 
the physic out of the window : the child will love you the 
better; but bid it not tell. Do the same for your lady 
when she longs for any tiling in sickness, and engage It 
will do her good. 

If your mistress comes to the nursery, and offen to 
whip a child, snatch it out of her hands in rage, and tell 
her she is the cruellest mother you ever saw : she will 
chide, but love you the better. Tell the children stories 
of spirits, when they offer to cry, &c. 

IRe siure to wean the children, Sic. 
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CHAP. xni. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE NURSE. 



IF you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be 
sure never confess it ; and if it dies, all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, white 
you are giving suck, that you may be ready for another 
service, when the child yeu nurse dies, or is weaned. 



CHAP. XIV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE LAUNDRESS. 

IF you singe the linen with the iron, rub the place 
with flour, chalk, or white powder ; and if nothing will 
do, wash it so long till it be either not to be seen, or 
torn to rags. 

About tearing linen in washing : 

"When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a hedge, 
and it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, «&c But 
the place for hanging them is on young fruit trees, es- 
pecially in blossom ; the linen cannot be torn, and the 
trees give them a fine smell. 
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CHAP. XV. ;.i;> 



DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSEKEEFEft* ^^--^ 

YOU must always have a favouiite footman nhom 
you can depeud upon; and order liim to be verj 
-watchful when the second course is taken of^ that it be 
brought safely to your oi&ce, that you and the stewanl 
may have a titbit together. 



CHAP. XVI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE TUTORESS, OB GOVERKHSS. 

SAY the children have sore eyes; Miss Betty won't 
take to her book, &c. 

Make the Misses read French and English noveb^ 
and French romances, all the comedies wnt in Sang 
Charles II. and King William^s reigns, to soften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, &.c. 



To the preceding Directions to Servants, the following 
may be added, as they were both written with the 
same design, though in a very different manner. It 
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TriU easily be perceived, that these are to fce undcF- 
stood literally, and the others ironically. 



THB DUTY OF SERVANTS AT INNS. 

Be mounted before your master. When you see him 
mounted, ride out before him. When he baits at noon, 
enter the inn gate before him, and call the ostler to 
hold your master's horse while he alights. Leave your 
master to the servants of the inn; go you with the 
horses into the stable ; choose a place farthest from the 
stable door ; see the standing be dry ; send immediately 
for fresh straw ; see all the old hay out of the rack, and 
get fresh put in ; see your horses girths be loosed and 
stuffed ; take not off the bridles till they are cool, nor 
saddles in an hour; see their hoofs be well picked; try 
if the heads of the nails be fast, and whether they be 
well clinched ; if not, send presently for a smith ; al- 
ways stand by while the smith is employed. Give the 
oats the last thing. Water your horses when you are 
within a mile of the inn. Never keep above forty 
yards before or behind your master, unless he commands 
you. Try the oats by smelling and weighing them; 
see you have good measure; stand by while your 
horses are eating their oats. 

When you enter your evening inn, let your horses' 
feet be stuffed with cow-dung every night Observe 
the same rules, only be sure if any thing be wanting for 
a smith, let it be done over night 

Know the time your master will set out in the mom- 
ing : allow him a full hour to get himself ready. Con- 
trive both at mom and noon to eat, so that your master 
need not stay for you. Do not let the drawer cany 
the bill to your master, but examine it first careAilly 

and honestly, and then bring it yourself, aod be able to 

o 2 
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account for every article. If the servants have oot 
been civil, tell jour master before their faces^ .when he 
IB going to give them money. 



DUTV OF TH£ OTHER SERVANT, WHERE THERE 

ARE TWO. 

RIDE forty yards behind your master; but be mount- 
ed befoi'e him. Observe now and tlien whether his 
liorsc^s shoes be riglit When you come to an inn at 
noon, give your horse to tlie ostler ,• bestir yourself to 
£;ct a convenient room for your master ; bring all his 
things into his room, full in his sight ; inquire what is 
in the house, see it yourself, and tell your master how 
Tou like it. Step yourself now and then into the 
kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and observe whether 
they be cleanly. Taste the ale, and tell your master 
wlietlier it be good or bad. If he M-ant wine, go you 
with the drawer and choose a bottle well filled and 
;stopped : if the wine be in hogsheads, desire to tnste 
and smell it; if it be sour, or not clear, or ill-tasted, let 
yonr master know it, that he may not be at the chai-ge 
of wiue not fit to be drunk. See the salt be dry and 
powdered, the bi-ead new and clean, the knives sharp. 
At night observe the same iiiles : but first choose kirn 
a warm room, with a lock and key in order ; then call 
im mediately for the sheets, see them well aired and at 
;i large fire; feel the blankets, bed, bolster, pillow, 
whether they be diy, and whether the floor under the 
bod be damp. Let the chamber be that which has been 
last lain in; hi'^uire about it. If the bed itself bo 
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dunp^ let it be brought before a large fire, and air it on 
both sidci- That you may forget nothing in the inn, 
hare a. fair fist of uhat you irant to take out ; and 
wbea joa put them up, compare them with your list. 

You are to step now and then into the stable, to sec 
whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your iljiugs, have a list of linen, <tc. 
In packing take care that no two hard things be together, 
and that they be wrapped up in a paper, and pther waste 
paper. Remember to put every thing in their proper 
places in the portmanteau. Stuff the shoes and slippers 
at the toes with a small lock of hay ; fold up the clothes 
so as that they may not be rumpled. When your mas- 
ter is in his room at night, put all his things in such a 
manner as he has them at home. Learn to have some 
ekill in cookery, that at a pinch you may be able to 
make your master easy. 

The Groom. — Carry witli you a stinup-leather, an 
awl, twelve horse nails, and a horse's fore shoes, pick, and 
a hammer, for fear of an accident ; and some ends, and 
packthread, a bottlcscrew, knife and penknife, needles, 
pins, thread, silk, worsted, Szc. Some plasters and 
scissars. 

Item. The servants to carry their own things. Have 
a pocket-book, keep all the bills, date the time and 
place ; and endorse the numbers. 

Inquire in every town, if tliere be any thing worth 
seeing. Obsenx the country seats, and ask whom they 
belong to ; and enter them, and the counties where thej 
are. 

Search under your master's bed when he is gone up, 
Ie£t a cat or something else may be under it. 

When your master's bed is made, and his things rea- 
dy, lock the chamber door, and keep the key till he goes 
to bed ; then keep it in your pocket till mom. 
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Let the servants of the ina be sure to wake jou abore 
an hour before jour master is to go, that he xaaj have an 
hour to prepare himself. -{.^x. - 

If the ostler has been knavish or negligOBt^' de not 
let him hold your master's horse. Observe the same 
rule at a gentleman's house ; if the groom has not taken 
care of your horses, do not let him hold your master's. 

Inquire at eveiy inn where you stay, what is the best 
inn in the next town you are to come to ; yet do not re- 
ly on that, but likewise as you enter into any town to 
stay, ask tlie people which is the best inn, and go to that 
which most people commend. 

See that your master's boots be dried and well liquor- 
ed over night, 
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LAWS FOB THE DEAI^'S SERVANTS. 

DECEMBER 7, 1733. 

If either of the two men senrants be druDk, he shall 
pay an English crown out of bis wages for the said of* 
ff-nce, by giving the Dean a receipt for so much wages 
received. 

AVhen the Dean is at home, do servant shall presume 
. to be absent, without giving notice to the Dean, and ask- 
1f ing leave, upon the forfeiture of six pence for every half- 
i hour that he is absent, to be stopped out of his or her 
board-wages. 

When the Dean is abroad, do servant, except the wo- 
man, shall presume to leave the house for above one 
half-hour; after which, for every half-hour^s absence, he 
shall forfeit six pence : and if the other servant goes out 
before the first returns, he shall pay five shillings out of 
his wages, as above. 

Whatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, shall 
forfeit one sbilliog out of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean goes about the house, or out-houses, 
or garden, or to Xaboth's vineyard, whatever thiiigs he 
finds out of order, by neglect of any servant under whose 
care it was, that servant sliall forfeit six pence, and see 
to get it mended as soon as possible, or suffer more for- 
feitures, at the Dean's discretion. 

If two servants be abroad together when the Dean is 
from home, and the fact be concealed from the Dean ; 
the concealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her 
wages, as above. 
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If, io waiting at table, the two servants be out of the 
room together, without orders, the last who went out 
shall forfeit three pence out of his board-wages* 

The woman may go out when the Dean is abroad for 
one hour, but no longer, under the same penalty with 
the men, but, provided the two men servants keep the 
house until she returns: otherwise, either of the servants 
who goes out before her return, shall forfeit a crown out 
of his wages, as above. 

Whatever other laws the Dean shall think fit to make, 
at any time to come, for the government of his servants, 
and forfeitures for neglect or disobedience^ all the ser- 
vants are bound to submit to. 

Whatever other servant, except the woman, shall 
presume to be drunk', the other two servants shall inform 
the Dean thereof, under pain of forfeiting two crowns 
out of his or her wages, beside tlie forfeiture of a crown 
from the said servant who was drunk. 



END OV THE EIGHTH TOLVX«. 
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320 THE DUTY OF SERVANTS. 

Let the servants of the inn be sure to wake 70U above 
an hour before your master is to go, that he may have an 
hour to prepare himself. V'.'^: , 

If the ostler has been knavish or negligiM, do not 
let him hold your master's horse. Observe the same 
rule at a gentleman's house ; if the groom has not taken 
care of jour horses, do not let him hold your master's. 

Inquire at eveiy inn where you stay, what is the best 
inn in the next town you are to come to ; yet do not r^ 
ly on that, but likewise as you enter into any town to 
stay, ask the people which is the best inn, and go to that 
which most people commend. 

See that your master's boots be dried and well liquor- 
ed over night, 
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LAWS FOB THE DEAN'S SERVANTS. 

DECEMBER 7, 1733. 

If either of the two men servaDts be drunk, he shall 
pay an English crown out of his wages for the said of* 
fcmce, by giving the Dean a receipt for 80 much wages 
received. 

When the Dean is at home, no servant shall presume 

to be absent, without giving notice to the Dean, and ask- 

R ing leave, upon the forfeiture of si:c pence for eveiy half- 

^ hour that he is absent, to be stopped out of his or her 

board-wages. 

When the Dean is abroad, no servant, except the wo- 
man, shall presume to leave the house for above one 
half-hour ; after which, for every half-hour's absence, he 
shall forfeit six pence : and if the other servant goes out 
before the first returns, he shall pay five shillings out of 
his wages, as above. 

Whatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, shall 
forfeit one shilling out of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean goes about the house, or out-houses, 
or garden, or to Nabotli's vineyard, whatever things lie 
finds out of order, by neglect of any servant under whose 
care it was, that servant sliall forfeit six pence, and see 
to get it mended as soon as possible, or suflfer more for- 
feitures, at the Dean's discretion. 

If two servants be abroad together when the Dean is 
from home, and the fact be concealed from the Dean ; 
the concealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her 
wages, as above. 
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I( in waiting at table, the two servants be out of the 
room together, without orders, the last who went out 
shall forfeit three pence out of his board-wagtiii 

The woman may go out when the Dean is ainroad for 
one hour, but no longer, under the same penalty with 
the men, but, provided the two men servants keep the 
house until she returns : otherwise, either of the servants 
who goes out before her return, shall forfeit a crown out 
of his wages, as above. 

Whatever other laws the Dean shall think fit to make, 
at any time to come, for the government of his servantBy 
and forfeitures for neglect or disobedience, all the ser- 
yants are bound to submit to. 

Whatever other servant, except the woman, shall 
presume to be drunk, the other two servants shall inform 
the Dean thereof, under pain of forfeiting two crowot 
out of his or her wages, beside the forfeiture of a crown 
from the said servant who was drunk. 
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